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FINANCES OF FRANCE, 


CHAP. I. 


INQUIRIES AND REFLECTIONS ON A REFORM OF THE 


SALT=-TAX« 


** idea of a tax on the produce, or the 
conſumption of ſalt, is very ancient: 
it was in uſe, in the early periods of the Ro- 
man republic: recourſe was had to it in 
France as far back as the year 1342; and 
this ſpecies of tribute, levied in a more or leſs 
extenſive proportion, conſtitutes at this time, 
one part of the revenue of ſeveral ſovereigns 


Vor. II. 3 in 
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in Europe; but bears no where ſo heavy on 
the ſubjects as in ſome provinces of France. 


T' E exigencies, or rather the expences of 
the ſtate, have given birth to the ſucceſſive 
diſplay of every fiſcal refource ; and finally, 
adminiſtration has thought only of finding 
out and levying that ſpecies of impoſts that 
were molt likely to be productive, with lit- 
tle or no reflection concerning the conſe- 
quences. | : . 
Tux duties laid on a commodity that is 
generally conſumed, will always be thoſe 
that will offer the moſt extenſive reſources, 

in a populous nation. Salt is one of theſe 
commodities; and as the want of it, though 
univerſal, is neither inſtantaneous, nor in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for the daily ſubſiſt- 
ence of men, theſe confiderations gave free 
ſcope to the genius of finance; and the 
raiſing of its price has not given the alarm 
that would undoubtedly have been excited 
by a ſimilar tax on corn; on that precious 
produce of agriculture, which men inceſ- 
ſantly dread the want of, and the price of 
which could not for a ſingle day be diſpro- 


Por tionate 
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pottionate to the faculties of the vulgar, 


without laying a foundation for the moſt 


dangerous commotions. 


Ir is from the conſideration of theſe va- 
rious circumſtances, that it has been prac- 
ticable ſucceſſively to raiſe the price of ſalt 


in the provinces where the gabels are eſta- 


bliſned; and it might perhaps have been 
raiſed ſtill higher; if it had not been for the 


dread of giving freſh vigour to the contra- 


band trade, and thereby loſing, inſtead of 


gaining, by this increaſe of the duty: and 


thus it happens, that the nature of things 
18 very often a better ſafeguard to a nation, 
than the wiſdom of its ſovereigns. 


Ir we Ex our attention on the exceſſive 


dearneſs of ſalt in ſeveral parts of the king- 


dom, we cannot avoid fincerely lamenting 


the conſtraint put on the people to uſe ve- 


ry ſparingly a conimon benefit, of which 
nature has been ſo bounteous to France. I 


ſhall not, however, apply this obſervation 


to condemn indiſcriminately every impoſt 
laid on falt, without conſidering what li- 
mits the ſovereign might juſtly have aſſign- 


. ed 


| 
| 
. 
ö 


ſmall land proprietors. 
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ed to it : for there does not exilt a general 
tax, but what impoſes the neceflity of ſome 


ſelf denial on the contributaties ; and there 


are but very few that ought not to be abo- 
liſhed, when ſeparately conſidered, and 
their inconvertiencies compared with thoſe 
of any other tax that it would become re- 
quiſite to have recourſe to. The exciſe du- 
ty on wine, which increaſes the price of 
that liquor ſo tieceſſary to the maintenance 
of bodily ſtretigth, would undoubtedly pre- 
ſent moſt weighty objections: the land- 
tax, the poll- -tax, and all the various, more 


or leſs arbitrary modes of collecting money; 
might be cenſured in like manner; and the 
abuſive practices and obſtacles would increaſe 
in proportion to the double extent given 


to theſe taxes, in order to replace that part 


of the revenue that ſhould have been ſup- 


preſſed. In ſhort, as I have already ob- 


ſerved, even the tax on landed property, 
even when the moſt impartially aſſeſſed, 


muſt be kept within reaſonable bounds ; 
and experience ſhews, that too heavy taxes 
on the natural produce, occaſions continual 
ſeiſures, difſtrefles, and rigorous meaſures, 
which are the ſources of deſolation to the 


THESE 
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THESE conſiderations, and many others, 
render general arguments almoſt always 
uſeleſs. If the Miniſter of the finances 
takes any notice of them, it.is only to ſay 
to the fiſcal paraſites who ſurround him, 
„ that man has not the leaſt notion of 
what belongs to adminiſtration;“ and thus 
it happens, that the moſt trifling poſitive 
knowledge can with great facility excite 
contempt for various ideas, that are often 
very rational, but which do not ſeem ap- 
plicable to the preſent ſituation of affairs. 
It is neceſſary then, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to fight as cloſe to the wind 
as poſſible, in order to get the better of cuſ- 
tom, and of counterfeit ſcience. I ſhall 
not therefore aflert, that, in the preſent ſi- 
tuation of the revenue, and of the expenceg 
of the ſtate, the gabels ought tp be annihi- 
lated, and that ſome other means ought to 
be found to raiſe at leaſt ſixty millions, in- 
cluding the laſt increaſe of 5 per cent, on the 
total, which the king collects from them, | 
will not maintain, that the revenue ariſing. 
from ſalt, which amounts to about forty mil- 
lions of livres in the provinces liable to the 
great gabels, and which compoſe but a 

4 3 third 
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third part of the kingdom, ought to be raiſ- 
ed by an increaſe of the land-tax ; becauſe 
ſuch an augmentation would, in thoſe pro- 
vinces, double this impoſt. Neither ſhall 
I lightly advance, that the propoſed reform 
ought to be attained, by a great diminution 
of the public expences: for though I own, 
that nothing would be impracticable at the 
period, when a long eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion 
of order and oeconomy may have enabled us 
to leſſen the taxes conſiderably, yet we are 
taught by exper jence, that thoſe reflections 
which are founded on a rigid reform, bear 
a ſtronger reſemblance to ardent vows than 
to uſeful diſcuſſions. Thus, at the ſame 
time, that great and general truths are not 
to be concealed, ideas of eaſier execution, 
and more proportionate to the ordinary ta- 
lents of thoſe who govern, muſt be joined 
with them. This obſervation appears to 

me ſo much the more applicable to the ga- 
bels, as a beginning of improvement would 
not prevent greater perfection, if an admi- 
niſtration, that ſhould be prudent and ſuc- 
ceſsful for a long ſpace of time, was to pre- 
ſent unforeſeen reſources, and was enabled 


to aboliſh intirely a tax, the abuſes of 


which 
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which had been its original object; and it 
can only be after ſuch a reform, that we can 
compare with certainty the advantages or 
inconveniencies to which the diverſe ſpecies 
of taxes are liable. I am well convinced, 
that a man who is ſatisfied with adviſing 
modifications, however important they may 
be, and who renounces decifive ideas, has 
much leſs numerous means of perſuaſion : 
for exaggeration is almoſt always ſimple in 
its explanations, and ardent in its motions; 
nothing is too intricate for it, nothing ſtops 
it in its career, all its projects ſeem eaſy 
to be conceived ; and thoſe who are thereby 
readily initiated in the ſcience of admini- 
ſtration, ſhew their gratitude by extolling 
them. But that ſcience which is adapted 
to eloquence, cannot alſo be applied to the 
tranſaction of public affairs; thoſe of the fi- 
nances more eſpecially, almoſt always re- 
quire moderate and conciliatory meaſures : 
the good and the evil, the advantages and 
the inconveniencies, are often ſo ſtrongly 
united, and, as it were, interwoven toge- 
ther, that it is at leaſt difficult to make uſe 
of violence to ſeparate them. In ſhort, I 
may confidently afſert, that there is not a 

A 4 country 
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country where the people are ſo eaſily cap- 
tivated with exaggerated plans of reform, as 
in France, and where their execution, at the 
ſame time, meets with ſo many obſtacles. 
The authority of the ſovereigu in that coun- 
try is undoubtedly yery great, but it has 
difficulties to encounter; - juſtice has its 
conſtant rules, but it has likewiſe its excep- 
tions; imagination is ardent, but it is quick- 


ly diſguſted; public opinion gives its deci- 


ſions, but they are founded on inconſtancy; ; 


in ſhort, a certain reſtleſſneſs inherent to 
the nation, and the force of habit, augment 
alſo the number of moral contradictions; 


which oblige all its miniſters to be prudent 
and circumſpect in their conduct: they 
ought, for theſe reaſons, to be much lets 
eager in the purſuit of an ideal perfection. 


than of thoſe efficacious improvements, tlie 
plan of which, when prudently modified, 


18 much better adapted to local circum- 
1 and the fituation of public affairs. 


1 MUST here carry my reflections very 


far back. The exceſs of the taxes might 


haye been prevented, if, long ago, a check 


| had been * to the public expences, if all 


internal 
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internal abuſes had been correRed, if the 
rate of intereſt had been kept low by ſup- 
5 porting public credit; and more eſpecially, 
if the love of war had not been indulged, 
nor the wild projects of politicians attended 
to: but when a long ſeries of errors or miſ- 
fortunes have gradually increaſed the char- 
ges and exigencies of the ſtate, it cannot 
reaſonably be expected that it can, on the 
ſtrength of a new ſyſtem, at once give up 
the moſt important part of its revenue, or 
that it can, by a ſimple operation, increaſe 
other taxes that are already too heavy, to 
the amount of the ſum produced by the old 
branch of the revenue. But the tax on ſalt 
may be leſſened; its moſt dangerous effects 
may be avoided, both by maderating its 
price, and by adopting proper regulations 
to put an end to that internal ſtate of war- 
fare againſt the contraband trade, which has 
its origin 1n the diſparity of the aſſeflment 
of the gabels, in the various provinces of 
the kingdom. 


II is indiſpenſably neceſſary to give ſome 
information on the actual ſtate of the ſalt- 
duty in France, before we proceed to com- 


municate 
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| 


1 
municate any ideas on this ſubject. The re- 
ſearches I made, and thoſe which I adviſed, 
are collected in an immenſe work. I was 
deſirous of knowing exactly, the different 
prices of ſalt in every warehouſe of the 
kingdom, the extent of its conſumption in 
every diſtrict, the population of every place 
where the gabels are regulated by different 
laws and cuſtoms; in ſhort, a multiplicity 
of other particulars, abſolutely neceſſary to 
lay a foundation for the principles which 
were to be adopted after mature reflection. 
It is from this collection, that I ſhall endea- 
vour to make an extract of the reſults that 
are moſt worthy of attention, ſetting aſide 
all opinions of little importance, or that are 
unconnected with our immediate ſubject : I 
have always found a great advantage in this 
manner of proceeding, and I believe it is 
favourable to quickneſs of conception; the 
mind eaſily connects with the object of 
its meditation, all the relative parts, when it 
comprehends in a clear and diſtin& manner 
the moſt eſſential points, and the chain of 
the ideas: but when numberleſs obſerva- 
tions, exceptions, and ſlight differences, are 
crowded one on another, the attention 1s 
| foon 
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foon withdrawn through fatigue, the mind 
takes the alarm, and, being bewildered, 
it gives up the reſearch of truth. 


THE kingdom is ſubjeRed to various laws 
reſpecting the tax on ſalt, and a great diſpa- 
rity in the price of this article is produced 
by this diverſity: a view of the ſtatement 
annexed to the account given to the king, 
will furniſh readier information on this ſub- 

ject, than a particular enumeration. 


I 8HArLL only call to remembrance, that 
the principal diviſions are: | 


i TE provinces of the great gabels. 
ThE provinces of the little gabels. 
THE provinces of the ſalt pits. 


TEE free provinces. 


Tus provinces that have redeemed them- 
ſelves. 


TRE province of quart Bouillon. 


Tus 
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TRE provinces of the great gabels are: L' iſle 
de France, Orleannois, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
raine, Berry, Bourbonnois, Burgundy, Pi- 


cardy, Champaign, Perche, and 125 great - 
eſt part of Normandy. 


In thoſe provinces there are four diſtrits 
that are gabel free, and which annually re- 
ceive a quantity of ſalt proportionate to their 
conſumption, at a moderate price, in con- 


ſequence of their ancient privileges. 


Tus population of the provinces of the 
great gabels, excluſively of theſe privileged 
diſtricts, amounts to about eight millions 


three hundred thouſand fouls, 


Tux quantity of ſalt ſold on the king's ac- 


count, in theſe provinces, is about ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand Cm.; the average 


conſumption is therefore about nine pounds 
one- ſixth, for each inhabitant of every age, 


and of both ſexes. 


T nE average price, ſince the new impoſts 
of a tenth on the former price, is about ſixty- 
two livres per Cat. and this price is the reſult 

| 5 on 
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of the general produce of the ſales, com- 
pared with the quantity that is retailed. 


ys HE provinces of he little gabels are, Ma- 
connois, Lyonnois, Forez, and Beaujolois, 
Bugey, Breſſe, and the country of Dombes, 
Dauphine, Languedoc and Provence, Rouſ- 
lillon, Rouergue, Gevaudan, and a ſmall 
part of Auvergne. 


Tux population of the provinces of the 
little gabels, excluſively of a few privileged 
diſtricts, is about four millions ſix hundred 
thouſand ſouls: 


Tus quantity of 1 ſalt ſold on the king's 
account, amounts to about five hundred 
and forty thouſand Cwvt. the average con- 
ſumption is therefore, eleven pounds three 
quarters, for each inhabitant. 


Tux medium price of ſalt in all the coun- 
ties ſubjected to the little gabels, is at pre- 
ſent thirty-three livres ten ſous per Cut. 


THE PROVINCES OF THE SALT PITS. This 
denomination is given, in the technical lan- 


guage 
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guage of the Exchequer, to that part of the 
kingdom which is furniſhed by the falt pits 
of Franche-Comté, Lorrain, and the three 
Biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. It 
extends to the three foregoing provinces z 
and to Rethelois, the Dutchy of Bar, a part 
of Alſace, and Clermontois: 


Tux population of theſe counties amounts 
to about one million nine hundred and ſixty 
dene ſouls. 


Tux ſales of falt on the king's account; 
are about two hundred and ſeventy-five 
thouſand Ct.; the conſumption therefore 
muſt be reckoned at about fourteen pounds 
for each inhabitant. | 


THE average price is now about twenty 
one livres ten ſous per Cwwr.; and this eſti- 
mate is made on the proportion between 
the produce of the r ſales, and the 
quantity that is retailed. 


REDEEMED PROVINCES. This name is giv 
en to thoſe provinces, that have freed them- 
ſelves from the gabels, having paid a certain 
ſum of money for this 1 — T bis re- 
demption 
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| demption is of a very 017 date: it took 


place under the reign of Henry II. for a 
ſum of about one million, ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres of that time. Theſe pro- 
vinces are only liable to a moderate duty, 
collected under the name of tranſport dulies of 


the river Charente, &c. and paid on the ſalt 
that is made in the falt-marſhes, for tne 


conſumption of the redeemed Provinces. 


Tun v conſiſt of Poitou, Aunis, Saintonge, 
Angoumois, Limouſin, the greateſt part of 
Auvergne, Perigord, Quercy, Guyenne, and 
of the counties of Foix, Bigorre, and Com- 
minges. 1 68 | 


THE commerce of ſalt being free in theſe 


parts of France, it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
the quantity conſumed with as much exact- 
neſs, as in thoſe parts of the kingdom where 


the excluſive privilege is in the Bag s hands. 


Wie may however, form an idea of it, from 


the produce of the duties I juſt now mention- 
ed: It is probable, from the inquiries madedur- 


ing my adminiſtration, that the conſumption 
of the redeemed provinces may be eſtimated 


at about eight hundred and thirty thouſand 


Cæot.; this quantity makes about clgtitoen 


4 | | pounds ds 


. SSS 
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pounds foreach inhabitant, on a population of 
four millions, fix hundred and twenty-five 


thouſand ſouls; It is to be preſumed, that a 


certain quantity of falt eſcapes the payment 


of any duty; but, on the other hand, a con- 


ſiderable proportion of this article is ſmug- 


gled into the provinces ſubject to the gabels, 
that are adjacent to the redeemed ones. 


Tx common price of ſalt in theſe laſt pro- 
vinces, varies from 6 to 12 livres per Cxut.; 


but we cannot, as we have done for the pre- 
ceding ſubdiviſions, form our eſtimation on 


the general produce of the ſales, compared 
to the quantity retailed 1h each diſtrict : 
| We can only form probable conjectures on 


the total conſumption, from the duties paid 


at the place of fabrication; and it is only in 
the provinces where the ſale is excluſively 
in the hands of the king, that its produee 


can be poſitively known for each place. 


FREE PROVINCES. That part ofthe kingdom 
known under this denomination, has never 


been ſubjected to the gabel-duties; Britan- 
ny, Artois, Flanders and Hainault, the diſ- 
tricts of Calais and Boulogne, the Principa- 
lities 


1 
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ties of Arles, Sedan and Raucour, Nebou- 
zan, Bearne and Lower Navarre, the coun- 
ties of Souls and Labour, the iſlands of. 
Oleron and of Re, and the parts of Aunis, 
Saintonge and Poitou, that ſurround the 
ſalt marſhes, in ſhort, the towns and ſmall 
diſtricts, which though included in the 


pProvinces ſubject to the gabels, enjoy an 


immunity from this tax, are all ranked un- 
der the denomination of free provinces. 


TuEII population amounts collectively to 
about four millions; ſeven hundred and thir- 
ty thouſand ſouls, , 


Tür commerce of falt being free in all 


| this part of the kingdom, except in the 
places, where by reaſon of the number of 


inhabitants, ſalt is ſold at a low price by 
government; it is difficult to aſcertain the 
general conſumption, The King collects 
indeed, a duty on the fabrication of the ſalt 
that 1s deſtined for the conſumption of the 
free provinces; but this duty is generally 
fo very trifling, that we can not poſſibly 
depend on the calculations that might be 


obtained from a imple examination of the 
Vor. II. — "0 books 
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books of the general Farm: my adminiſ- 


tration was at an end, before I had ſuſfi- 
eiently poſitive informations on the ſubject; 
but various circumſtances jüduce me to 
believe, that the conſumption of each in- 
dividual is nearly the ſame as in the redeem- 


ed provinces. 


Tux price of ſalt, in the provinces that 


are exempted from the gabel-duties, varies 
from two, to eight or nine livres; but we 
cannot aſcertain its average price, for the 


ſame reaſons that J have given reſpecling 
the redeemed provinces. 


PROVINCE oF QUART-BOUTILLON. This 
denomination is given to a conſiderable part 


of Lower Normandy, that is ſupplied with 


ſalt from particular manufactories, where 


they boil a kind of ſand impregnated with | 


falt water. The quantity that each manu- 
factory is permitted to fabricate has been fix- 


ed; andas they wete formerly obliged to give 
the King one fourth part of all that was made, 


and to treafonit it to his warehouſes, free 


of all charges: the name of province of 


Luari- Bouillon was then given to that part, 
6 and 


3 


3 7 
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and it is always known under the ſame de- 
nomination; though that method has been 


altered, and the King's ſhare has been con- 


verted into an equivalent duty. 


Tas falt which proceeds fram thath 
works; is of an inferior quality to that of 
the ſalt marſhes, and it is only conſumed 
in the province of quart-bouillon : : 1ts 
price is ſixteen livres per Cwwt. and it is diſ- 
tributed in moſt pariſhes, in the proportion 
of twenty-five pounds weight for each 1n- 
habitant, above eight years old. 


THE population of this part of Nor- 
mandy 1s about five hundred and eighty- 


five thouſand ſouls; and the ſale of ſalt 


amounts to one hundred and fifteen thou- 
ſand Cwt. which is nineteen pounds and 
a half for each inhabitant ; but this kind 
of falt 1s much weaker than that made in 
The ſalt marſhes. 


Franet- allt This denomination is ap- 
plied to the diſtributions of ſalt that are 
made by the King, to perſons in high of- 
a or who hold diſtinguiſhed poſts in the 

B 2 4 magiſ- 
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edgy. Theſe Adee are either 
gratuitous, or at a leſs price than is paid 
by other people; they amount to about fif- 
teen thouſand Ct. and are included in the 
conſumption of the provinces both of the 
great and the httle gabels. The francs- 
fales may be conſidered as a ſmall addition 
of falary, and they appear to be a kind of 
honorary privileges. 


I nave not included in the enumeration 


of the various conſumptions of ſalt, neither 


thatdeſtined for the fiſheries, nor that which 


- 1s. exported to foreign parts; it is every where 
exempted from the gabel-duty, properly ſo 
_ called. I ſhall not therefore enter into any 
_ particulars on this ſubject, becauſe theſe 
notions would be foreign to the plan of 

reform which is to be the principal ſubject 


of this chapter; beſides, when I come to 


the article of the cuſtoms, I ſhall again 
take notice of that branch of the falt-du- 
ties, which concerns exportation. 


THz various informations I have juſt 
en are very pere to adminiſtra- 


tion 


4 
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tion; they are the reſult of the moſt eſſen- 
tial reſearches; and they are ſufficient to 
guide us in the explanation of the follow- 
ing reflexions on the ſame ſubject. 


EvERY one no doubt will agree with 
me, that the price of ſalt ought to be 
confiderably leflened throughout a great, 
part of the kingdom ; that the royal ex- 
chequer muſt partly be indemnified for this 
diminution by the decreaſe of the charges, 
and the augmentation of the ſales, the ex- 
clufive privilege of which is veſted in the 
ſovereign; that the contraband trade more 


eſpecially ought to be deprived of its re- 
ſources, and that conſequently, the con- 


tinual neceſſity of puniſhing ſmugglers 
ſhould no longer exiſt; in ſhort, that theſe 


various meaſures ought to be carried into 


execution without any commotions, and 
without giving the provinces which enjoy 
immunities founded on reſpectable claims, 
any juſt grounds of complaint. 


Ir might alſo perhaps be ſaid that the ga- 
pel- duty ought tobe entirely aboliſhed: this I 
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willingly agree to; but I have already 
ſhewn, that in order to give ideas ſuſcep- 
tible of being put in execution, it is ne- 
ceſſary to adapt our plans to the circum- 

ſtances and exigencies of the ſtate; the 

| taſk which I have pointed out is ſufficient- 9 
I || ly extenſive, and when taken in hand, it 
8; will ſoon be perceived, that it is eaſier to 3 
[| l determine the goal, than to reagh it. 0 BY 


1 5 oh uniformity in the price of ſalt, i 
Wb 1 - throughout the kingdom, is the baſis of 9 
Wl | the plan which the Adminiſtrator of 
1 the Finances ought to propoſe to him- 
ſelf; but he muſt neceflarily cqmpare this 
plan with the laws, the cuſtoms, nd the 
8 privileges which have formerly given birth 
if l to the diſtinctions that I have ſhewn to ex- 
1 itt between the principal ſubdiviſions of the 
Ul kingdom, that he may be able to know 
the conſequences and the obſtacles attend- 
ing it, It is by following a regular me- 
thod that the moſt intricate affairs may be 
rendered intelligible; and when a man 
makes truth the baſis of his writings, he 


ought, firſt of all to endeavour to make 
himſelf underſtood, 4 
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APPLICATION OF A PLAN OF REFORM TO 
THE PROVINCES OF THE GREAT GABELS. 


Tuxsz provinces include above one third 
of the population of the kingdom, and the 
average price of falt exceeds ſixty-two livres 
per Cꝛot. This exceſſive rate 18s, as we have 
already ſeen, out of all proportion to the 
prices eſtabliſhed in the other parts of the 


kingdom; it muſt therefore be conſidera- 
bly leflened, if it is wiſhed to put an effec- 
tual ſtop to the contraband trade, by car- 


rying into execution, the ſame means that 


are found practicable in the free and re- 


dee med provinces. JI would then propoſe 


to fix the new price of ſalt in the coun- 


ties now ſubject to the great gabels, at 
about twenty or twenty-one livres per Cav. 
on the borders of the free and redeemed 
provinces, and to raiſe it up to twenty-lix 
livres, by an inſenſible gradation, in the 


internal parts of the country: and I ſhall 


moreover obſerve, that this price miglit, 
without any inconvenience, be carried to 
thirty livres in all the towns, where every 
thing that enters is liable to be viſited for 
the King's duties, or the municipal taxes, 

B 4 and 
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ll and that; it might even be raiſed ſtill a lit- 
e higher in Paris. The end of theſe va- 
| | | rious gradations, ought to be, to fix the ave- 
| rage price of the ſales to twenty-five livres 
I || per Cwt. in the great gabels ; and as the 

| charges of tranſport naturally raiſe its price 
| | in proportion as it is carried to a greater 

| diſtance from the ſea, the flight difference | 
that 1 have indicated could not occaſion 3 
8 any abuſe; it is eaſily underſtood that it 3 
| l would be requiſite that the higheſt price 2 

| : ſhould be determined for the centre of the 
| provinces of the great gabels, which ex- 1 
1 | tend in a direct line, to ninety leagues, | 
| from North to South, and to above one 
1 5 hundred from Eaſt to Weſt. 


11 8 1 ADVISE theſe -madetions, that, with- 
11 out diminiſhing too ſenſibly the revenue of 
| | the King, or without being obliged to 
= have recourſe to too difficult compenſations, 
— price may be moderated as much as 
2 poſſible, in that part of the great gabels 
| which is adjacent to the free and redeem- 
| 3 ed provinces. 
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LET us now examine what would be 


the conſequence to the King's revenue, of 


a general reduction of the price of this 


commodity, in the counties ſubjef to the 
great gabels. 


Tus averagg price being now ſixty- two 


livres in that part of the kingdom, the 


Exchequer would loſe thirty- ſeven livres 
per Cut. if this price was reduced to twen- 


ty- five livres, and this loſs eſtimated on the 


actual conſumption of ſeven hundred and ſix- 
ty thouſand Co. would occaſion a decreaſe 
in the revenue of twenty-eight millions 
one hundred and twenty thouſand livres; 
let us ſay twenty-eight millions, becauſe 
too preciſe a reſult is but ill adapted to cal- 
culations, whoſe elements are maſtiy found 
ed on Hypothchs.” 0 


LET us next examine in what propor- 
tion this deficiency would be made good 
by the increaſe of the conſumption, and 
the diminution of the charges. 


IN OE great gabels, the ale of Gale 
on the King s account, amounts at pre- 
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ſent, to nine pounds and a ſixth for each 
individual, but this is the medium on the 
totality of theſe ſales; and it has been aſcer- 
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tained it is only of fix or ſeven pounds in 
the proyinces that are expoſed to the con- 


traband trade, whilſt it riſes to ten and 


even to twelve one half, in a great many 
places far removed from the free provinces. 


We may therefore reaſonably preſume, that 
the comman meaſure of the ſales in the great 


gabels, would approximate the laſt mentioned 
proportion, if fraudulent importations were 


8 intirely prevented: but there is another 
important circumſtance that would like- 
wiſe have an influence on the increaſe of 
the conſumption; and that 1s the great re- 
_ duction in the price of that article, i 


Ir 18 impoſtible 1 5 out with any 
degree of certainty what might be the pre- 


ciſe conſequence of the union of theſe two 
ſources of encouragement : but I believe 


we ſhall not be miſtaken, if we eſtimate 


the general augmentation of the ſales on 
the King's account, at the rate of four 
pounds for each individual; and, under 
this ſuppoſition, inſtead of being limit- 


ed 
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ed as they are at preſent, to nine pounds 
and a fixth, they would riſe to thirteen 


pounds and a fixth. 


I 8HALL advance in ſupport of this eſ- 
timation, that the conſumption of the 
provinces of the little gabels, amounts to 


eleven pounds three quarters per head, and 


yet the medium price of ſalt is thirty- 
three livres ten ſous per Car. and the prox- 
imity of the redeemed provinces occaſions 
very conſiderable fraudulent importations. 
We may alſo obſerve, that the provinces 


of the great gabels, among which is Nor- 


mandy, raiſes greater quantities of cattle 


and ſheep than the more ſouthern coun- 


tries of the little gabels. 


By purſuing my calculation, I find, that 


if the conſumption in the great gabels was 


increaſed four pounds per head, it would 
make the ſales riſe, on a population of eight 
millions three hundred thouſand ſouls, 


to three hundred thirty-two thouſand 


Cwwt. over and above what is ſold at pre- 
ſent; and theſe three hundred and thirty- 
two thouſand Cet. multiplied by twenty- 
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five livres, would produce to the King, a | 7 
profit of eight millions three hundred thou- * 
ſand livres. But we muſt deduct from 
this ſum the charges that would be occaa-/; 
ſioned by the purchaſe and tranſport of MZ 
the above quantity; theſe expences may 9 
be eſtimated at about one million five hun- 
dred thouſand livres, this eſtimation being 
formed on the ſame proportion as thoſe of 
the reſt; the net profit therefore, of the 
increaſe of the conſumption alone, would 
amount to ſix millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand livres. h 
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[| WE muſt now eſtimate the ſavings on 
i the charges; they would not be any thing 
like ſo conſiderable as it is generally ima- 
gined ; I ſhall afterwards explain the cauſe by 
of this illuſion, but that I may not break 
the thread of my calculations, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the uniformity of the prices 
throughout the kingdom, rendering the 
maintenance of that corps of the revenue 
officers which inſpect the frontiers of eve- 
ry privileged province, totally unneceſ- 
ſary; this firſt reform would occaſion a 
ſaving of about one million eight hundred 

f thouſand 
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thouſand livres. We may alſo remark, that 
if the ſources of the internal ' contraband 
trade could be dried up, the receivers 
of the great gabels would be liberated from 
a part of the pains they are obliged to take 
at preſent, to watch with more or leſs vi- 
gilance, the fulfilling of the devorr of the ga- 
bels, which is an obligation impoſed on 
each individual, above ſeven years old, to 
conſume ſeven pounds of falt yearly : if 
the labours of the receivers and comp- 


trollers were to become leſs important, 
and leſs extenſive, their ſalaries might be 


a little reduced; in ſhort, if the General 
Adminiſtration for the King, was rendered 
leſs intricate, the charges of management 
for Paris would be ſuſceptible of fome di- 


minution. I ſhall, however, fix the tota- 


lity of theſe favings, at only one million 
two hundred thouſand livres, which joined 
to the preceding article of one million 


eight hundred thouſand livres, amounts 


to three millions; and this ſum, ad- 


ded to the profit on the increaſe of the 
ſales, would produce an indemnification of 
about = 9,800, o00 livres. 
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Ir this ſum is ſubſtracted from that of 


twenty- eight millions, which the King 


would loſe by reducing the ptice of ſalt 


in the great gabels, that loſs will amount 


only to. = - 18,200,000 livres. 


Ir would not have beets {6 high at the 
time when I formed the plan of theſe di- 
verſe calculations z becauſe the price of 


ſalt was not then raiſed by the new addi- 
tional tax of a tenth; which was impoſed 
under the Adminiſtration of the Miniſter 


who immediately ſucceeded me. I] cannot 
help ſhewing, on this occaſion, that the 


unequal aſſeſſment of the gabel duties in 


France, 1s a clear proof of the injuſtice of 


that continual addition and increaſe of the 
duties that are indifcriminately laid on 


every article of conſumption. If a third 
part of the kingdom 1s obliged to purchaſe 


ſalt for ſixty or ſixty-five livres per Cæut. 


if a great number of provinces pay only 
from twenty to thirty livres, for a ſimilar 


quantity; and laſtly, if the reſt of France 


1s entirely exempted from the gabel-duty, 
it is evident, that an increaſe. of duty ex- 


attly proportioned to the principal of the 


exiſting 
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exiſting tax, is a very heavy burden on ſome 


provinces, whilft the like augmentation is 


moderate for ſome others, and has no ef- 


fe& on the remainder: Thus, in direct 


contradiction to the principles of reaſon; 
thoſe that are already moſt burdened, ſup- 


port the greateſt ſhare of the new con- 


tributions: 

Tusk reflexions are not foreign to the 
ſubject from which I appear to have deviat- 
ed; for the conſequence that may be drawn 
from this diſparity in the aſſeſſments, is, 


that it would be right to take advantage of 
the general reform of the gabels, to lefſen 


a little the inequality, which time, and the 


errors of government have continually in- 


creaſed. For example, if my calculations 
were adopted, and eighteen millions of livres 


were to be collected by ſome new tax on 


the provinces of the great gabels, to bal- 
lance the loſs which the reduction of the 
price of ſalt in that part of the kingdom 


would occaſion, this new tax ought not to 
be impoſed to the full extent of the ſum 


wanted, and this indulgence might be com- 
penſated by an appropriation of ſome part 
8 of 
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of the general revenue of the State to that 
object. They might, for inſtance, aſligri 
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for two or three years, the benefits ariſing 
from the extinction of annuities, and of in- 


tereſts ſunk by paying off the capitals. In 


ſhort, it would be an equitable operation 
of finance, if by this means, or with the 


produce of any other ſavings; the ſubſti- 


tutions to be levied on the provinces of the 


great gabels for the loſs of eighteen mil- 


lions, could be reduced to 10, or 12,000,000 


Bur it will be aſked, by what means 


could this ſum be raiſed ? Undoubtedly 


there are ſeveral, but thoſe ideas that might 
be thought to have ſome merit, at the mo- 
ment when they ſhould terve a miniſter 
in the execution of a plan to relieve 
the nation, would not meet with the ſame 


favour, if they were indicated before: 


hand; I am even of opinion, that let their 


motives be ever ſo pure, it is not in the 


claſs of private individuals, that new in- 


ventions with Tegard to taxes, ought to 


have their origin. What regrets would 


not that man feel, who ſhould have ſtarted 


the idea of a plan, if inſtead of being ap- 


plied 
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plied to the purpoſes he had imagined, it 
was only made uſe of to facilitate the in- 
creaſe of the public burdens ? but leſt this 


cCircumſpection of mine ſhould be conſider- 


ed as an avowal of great difficulties; and 


that I may deſtroy even this pretence for 
the objeCtions that ſome men may with to 
{| | raiſe againſt a reform of the gabels, I ſhall 


obſerve, that unleſs Government was ab- 


| ſolutely unreaſonable in its choice of the 


taxes, whether new ones were adopted, or 
old ones increaſed, the propoſed arrange- 
ment would nevertheleſs be favourable to 


the inhabitants of the provinces of the 
great gabels; becauſe for ten'or twelve mil- 


lions of livres, they would enjoy a diminution 


on the price of ſalt, equal to an exemption 


from an annual burden of twenty-eight 
millions, five hundred thouſand livres; and 


moreover, they would have an additional 


quantity of about three hundred thirty-two 
thouſand Crot. which conſiderable augmen- 
tation would no longer be liable to the 
riſks and dangers inſeparable from the con- 


traband trade. 
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I mvsT, however, obſerve, that the ad- 


ditional tax impoſed on this occaſion ought 


to be ſo particulariſed, both as to its deno- 
mination, which ought to call its object ta 
remembrance, and as to the legal manner 


of its being worded, that it might never be 
forgotten, that this tax was only impoſed 
as 4 compenſation for ty diminution 4 the price 


of ſalt. 


PROVINCES EXEMPTED FROM THE GABELS. 


r it is not deere to 3 


| ſhown 1 in what manner the reduction of the 
price of ſalt in the provinces of the great 


gabels, would be a real benefit to theſe pro- 


vinces, which include above one third of 
the population of the kingdom. Neither is 
it enough to have proved, that this benefit 


would not be prejudicial, in any reſpect, to 
the king's revenue; for as all our calcula- 
tions depend in a great meaſure on the ceſ- 


ſation of the contraband importations from 
the exempted and redeemed provinces, it is 


eſſential to explain how this end might be 


attained, want making too great a change 


in 
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m the actual ſtate of the privileged pro- 


= vinces. ” 


* 


Ir will perhaps be ſaid, this condition 
is not neceflary ; the diſparities that exiſt 
between the contributions of the various 
generalities, have their origin in the pecu- 
liar immunities enjoyed by ſeveral of them; 
it would therefore be juſt to extend the 


gabel-tax indiſcriminately to all the king- 


dom, to balance, by this new branch of 


revenue, the loſs that would be incurred by 


the ſovereign, if he leflened the price of ſalt 
in the other parts of the kingdom. 


1 HALL readily own; that the finance 
arrangements would, by the adoption of 
this meaſure, become very eaſy. But ſome 
of the privileged provinces might claim, in 


oppoſition to theſe operations, their rights 


founded on the act of their re- union to the 


_ crown of France, and others, their having 


formerly redeemed themſelves from the ga- 


bel- tax, and the force of cuſtom, conſecrated 


by ſeyeral centuries. We are obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that the engagements contract- 
ed with the provinces cannot be held leſs 

C 2 ſacred 
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ſacred, than any other promiſes of the ſo⸗ 


vereign: in great ſocial compacts, every 
thing 1 is connected by the ties of juſtice; 
and if we were only to conſider that part of 
the nation that would draw the greateſt be- 
nefit from the violation of theſe engage- 
ments, it would perhaps be difficult to de- 
termine on the degree of pecuniary. advan- 
tage thatought to induce us to with for the 
infringement of principles, on which public 
order and the ſecurity of the property of 
individuals are founded. 


LASTLY, We ought alſo on this occaſion, 


to combine the general motives of wiſdom 


g and prudence with the conſiderations that 
intereſt the political morality of governments. 
The annals of the firſt monarchy will in- 


form us, what internal commotions the at- 


tempts to introduce the gabel tax in ſome 


provinces exempted from that impoſt, have 


occaſioned. Times are indeed a little chang- 
ed, and the ſovereign poſſeſſes greater 


means of inforcing the obedience of his 


ſubjects to his will. But I believe that pru- 
dent miniſters are not capable of adviſing a 
meaſure, that would at leaſt agitate the 


minds 
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minds of one-third of the kingdom, alienate 
the hearts of all, enforce a long exertion of 
rigorous ſeverity, maintain a ſpirit of diſ- 
content and of faction; and yet in the end, 
not even afford the conſolation of that in- 
ward fatisfation, which ariſes from en— 
lightened juſtice. Thoſe whom no extreme 
alarms, becauſe they only conſider its effects 
abſtractedly, will not fail to cry out, that 


the public good muſt be no longer thought 
of, if ſuch circumſpection is to be uſed; 


and that it will be in vain for them to write 
in their cloſets, treatiſes of general reform, 
if the ſovereign is to be ſtopped by the dif- 


ficulties of execution. It is true, that theſe 
difficulties ſometimes contract the circle of 
general ideas; but it is alſo a very extenſive 


principle, that it is neceſſary to ſtruggle 
with obſtacles, and to conciliate a great 


number of oppoſite principles of adminiſtra- 
tion. We ought not then to be diſcouraged, 


becauſe the courſe of diſtributive juſtice is 


ſometimes interrupted by the privileges de- 


volved to certain provinces ; neither ought 


we to renounce great advantages in admi- 


niſtration, - becauſe imagination holds out a 
ſtill greater. Would it not beſides, be a ve- 
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ry important operation, to root out the 


contraband. trade, to leflen the charges of 


collection, to reduce the price of ſalt in the 
provinces where that article is deareſt, and 
to lighten them by that means of a burden 
of fifteen or eighteen millions of taxes, as I 
have already explained in the article of the 
great pabels. It is undoubtedly neceflary, in 


order to attain this end, that an alteration 
ſhould take place in the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 


of ſeveral provinces; and they mighr alſo 
claim their privileges in oppoſition to this 


arrangement; but if, as Jam going to pro- 
poſe, their reſiſtance is weakened by pru- 
dent meaſures and formalities, and if go- 


vernment, from a conſciouſneſs of its mo- 
deration, is conſtant and firm in its reſol u- 


tions, it cannot be doubted, that ſuch a ſi- 


tuation would be totally different from that 
by which the provinces, if violent means 


were uſed, would revolt, from a fſentiment 
of injuſtice, whilſt government itſelf would 


be intimidated by its own doubts. 


Wn certainly cannot avoid requiring from 


the exempted provinces ſome alterations in 
their long eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ; but, at the 


F ſame 
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ſame time, this would be an additional mo- 
tive to prevent the augmentation of their 
contributions. Thus, it would be prudent 
to remove the firſt obſtacles, by declaring in 
the moſt explicit manner, that the Exche- 
quer does not look for any pecuniary advan- 
tages from theſe new arrangements. I am 
of opinion, that having firſt thoroughly 
digeſted a general plan, it would be neceſſa- 


ry afterwards to enter into a negotiation 


with thoſe provinces where the ſtates are 


held, which are included among the ex- 


empted and redeemed provinces. Their 


diſcuſſion of the ideas that ſhould be com- 


municated to them, would ſtrengthen the 
opinion of the ſovereign, and prevent his 
authority from being put in motion before 


the moment that prudence ſhould appoint. 


However, not to make a ſecret of the ob- 


ſtacleg, Iſhall here preſent various plans of 
ws ee adapted to Britanny. This is 


the province of the kingdom in which ſalt 
is cheapeſt, and in which any kind of inno- 


vation would cauſe the greateſt alarm; 
therefore, if we could come to a good un- 


derſtanding on that ſubje& with the ſtates, 
Ca this 
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this firſt example would infinitely facilitate 
the entire execution of the plan of reform. 


IAM of opinion that government ought 


to make them various overtures, and I ſhall 


here point out the two principal : The firſt 


would effectuate, in the moſt ſimple man- 


ner, that plan of uniformity which muſt be 
ſought after; and the other, though a little 


more complicated; would nevertheleſs ope- 
rate leſs alteration in the actual ſtate of 


things, would take greater care of the in- 
tereſts of the people, and, for that reaſon, 


would deſerve to be 2 by govern- 


ment. 


Tux firſt, which I ſhall immediately ex- 
plain, would be to raiſe the price of ſalt in 
Britanny to the ſame rate that the king 
ſhould propoſe to fix for the diſtricts adja- 


cent to this provincez and we have ſeen in 


the plan that I ſketched for the great gabels, 
that this price ought to be twenty or twen- 
ty-one livres per Cut. 


This arrangement 
might be executed by raiſing the trifling du- 
ty which is now paid on all the ſalt made 


in the falt marſhes for the conſumption of 


Britanny, 
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Britanny, to about eighteen livres per Cævt. 

Greater precautions than thoſe taken at 

| preſent, would be neceflary to affure the 
payment of this duty, and it would be but 

reaſonable to exempt from it, the quanti- 

ties deſtined for the fiſheries, and the fo- 

reign trade, as it is practiced throughout 

the kingdom. 


Tauzy might alſo eſtabliſh in Britanny, 
an excluſive adminiſtration for the ſale of 
that article, which ſhould be fixed at the 
rate of twenty livres per Cwt. this arrange- 
ment would give a more certain know- 
ledge of the real conſumption of the pro- 
vince, but it would have the diſadvantage 
XZ of introducing another new inſtitution. . 


FE GOVERNMENT ought not to refuſe to 
admit Commiſſaries appointed by the States, 
to inſpect the management of the duty, and 
of the excluſive privilege, that they might 
accurately aſcertain the produce of the new 
tax; and if it was poſſible to give them 
the principal management of it, without 
any danger of negligence on their parts. 
detrimental to the revenue collected in the 
other 


other provinces, there is no ſufficient rea- 
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ſon to condemn this arrangement. For on 


this occaſion, it is not the increaſe of the 
royal prerogative that the Sovereign ought 
to ſeek, his real intereſt conſiſts in the eſta- 


bliſhment of arrangements of public order, 
that may be uſeful to his W 


Wurn the States ſhould be infolred with 


confidence by the adoption of the moſt 


proper forms, Government would ſtill have 
to inſpe& carefully, the propoſals that 


would be made for the diſpoſal of the pro- 
duce of the new tax; for we muſt not 
forget, that this revenue ought to be em- 
ployed to leſſen a part of the actual con- 


tributions of Britanny. 


Tx aſſeſſment of the ſalt- duty 1s never 
in an exact proportion to the faculties of 


individuals, becauſe the want of this ar- 


ticle does not increaſe in proportion to the 
difference of fortunes; this truth will de- 
monſtrate to the States, that the produce of 


the ſalt-duty in Britanny, ought to be ap- 


plicd to alleviate the charges which im- 
mediately fall on the poorer claſs; and 
here 


the 
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| here | is the en that may be frames of ſuch 
an arrangement. 


Tux population of Britanny conſiſts of 
two millions, two hundred and ſeventy-fix 
thouſand ſouls. Let us ſuppoſe, that the 


tax being impoſed, the conſumption is re- 


duced to about fourteen pounds for each 


individual; * it reſults from this calcula- 


tion, that the annual ſales would amount 


to three hundred and eighteen thouſand, and 
fix hundred Cwt. and the produce of the 


new tax being eſtimated at about ſixteen 


livres per Ct. after deducting all charges, 
would amount to about $5,100,000 livres. 


TRE firſt uſe which the States ought to 
make of a part of this new income, un- 
doubtedly ſhould be to aboliſh perſonal ſer- 
vices, which are ſo fatiguing, and fo op- 
preſſive a burden on the poorer claſs, that 
if we were to eſtimate the value of the 


* The conſumption of the great gabels was eſti- 
mated at the rate of thirteen pounds and a fixth, but 
the average price was ſuppoſed to be twenty-five livres 
per Ct. whereas it would only be twenty livres in 
Britanny. 

1 work 
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work of the men and carts employed, ws 
ſhould find it amounts at preſent to two or 
three millions for Britanny alone; and yet 
it is probable, tliat if the labour was paid 
for in money, the ſum of one million, two 
hundred thouſand livres with careful ma- 
nagement. would be fully ſufficient. 


I wovLD afterwatds have three hun- 
dred thouſand livres appropriated year- 
ly, to the charitable purpoſe of giving 
work to the poor in the dead ſeaſons; 
this eſtabliſhment would be very important 
for them, and would, af the fame time, 
contribute. to facilitate the extenſion of vi- 
cinal communications, as a part of the 
labour ſhould be 1 to that uſeful ob- 
ject. 


TRERE would ſtill remain a ſum of 
three millions ſix hundred thouſand livres 
to to be diſpoſed of; it might be employ- 

ed to aboliſh the poll-tax, which is a very ' 
burdenſome impoſt, from the arbitrary form 

of aſſeſſment, and bears almoſt entirely on 

the commonalty, the nobility in general, 

paying but about a thirtieth part of it, If 
2þ the 
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we 
Or 
yet 
ud 


| the entire abolition of the poll-tax is not 
| looked on as a very neceſſary meaſure, it 
P only be leſſened two-thirds, and the 
FR be ſupprefled: theſe fouages are a 
| ſmall hearth-duty, which reſembles the 
| land-tax paid by the other provinces. 


Ir the great charges occaſioned in Bri- 
tanny by the collection of the exciſe duty, 
known under the name of devoirs, engage 
the States to prefer the ſuppreſſion of this 
tax, government ought not to oppoſe this 
t X meaſure, becauſe theſe charges fall alſo 
> XZ moſtly on the poorer ſort, and the com- 
XZ monalty in general, owing to the privi- 
b leges of the nobility; but as the revenue 
_ F of the leaſe of the devorrs exceeds at pre- 

Z ſent the ſum of three millions fix hun- 
| 3 dred thouſand livres, the overplus ought 
f to be made up t9 the King by ſome other 


s means. 


LasTLY, mixed meaſures might be 
adopted, and the produce of the ſalt tax 
be employed to alleviate the burden of 
other impoſts; but the particulars I have 
pointed out are a ſufficient guide to re- 
flection; 
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flection; and it muſt be obſerved, that the 


commutation of taxes, of which I have 


given the idea, would deſerve the greateſt 


attention on the part of Britanny itſelf, 


even if that province was only to conſider 
its own advantage. 


HowEvER, as the raiſing the price of 


ſalt to twenty livres ber Cut. in a pro- 


vince where this article is at preſent worth 


only two or three livres, might produce 
a great agitation, let what would be the 
the compenſation propoſed for this tax; 


it would be convenient to offer anather 


kind of arrangement to the States, and this 
propaſal ought in the ſecond inſtance to be 
made to them, 


Wi REY firſt obſerve, that Government 


having in view, the ſuppreſſion of the con- 
traband trade, it would be of the utmoſt 


conſequence, not that all the ſalt conſum- 


ed by Britanny, ſhould be ſold at a price 
proportionate to that which would be ſet- 
tled for the adjacent generalities; but ra- 
ther that this proportion ſhould exiſt, for 
the remaining quantity that is not wanted 
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for the conſumption of the province, be- 
*X cauſe it is this overplus alone that main- 
eſt tains the ſmuggling — 


= Tuxy might, in nie this principle, 
mit the right of fabrication, or the ex- 
X cluſive privilege of the ſale of falt, to the 
9 | quantities above the ordinary conſumption : 
and in order to execute this plan, they 
þ ought to diſtribute annually, to the vari- 
ous diſtricts of Britanny, a certain propor- 
tion of ſalt, either at the current price, or 
even gratuitouſly ; this proviſion ſhould be 
diſtributed by the Mayor and municipal 
officers in the towns, or by the Syndics of 
the country pariſhes, proportionably to the 
| hearths, or individuals, and under perma- 
nent regulations that ſhould be agreed to 
t 1 before-hand. There are already ſeveral 
— S examples of a fimilar inſtitution in ſun- 
t MK; privileged places of the kingdom, and 
even in a whole province, for it is in this 

manner that common falt is diſtributed 
throughout Franche Comte. 


=" To put a ſtop to the contraband trade, 
dhe quantity diſtributed ought to be rather 
| leſs 
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leſs than the ordinary conſumption, and aas 


it would be equally divided among all the 


inhabitants of Britanny, without any re- 
gard to the difference of their faculties, it 


would neceſſarily reſult from ſuch an ar- 
rangement, that the conſumption of the 
province would be always greater than the 


quantities diſtributed, and on this extraor- 


dinary 4 gs ey cn a new tax ſhould 


5 be collected. 


„Nn King ought te to er a gratuitous 
diſtribution. to the diſtricts of Britanny : 


this indulgence, though? trifling in compa- 
riſon with the very low price of ſalt in 
that province, would, - nevertheleſs, be a 
{mall compenſation to the conſumers for 


the obligation of buying at the rate of 
twenty livres per Cæot. the overplus they 


might want above the diſtributed quantity. 
And as the profits accruing out of this 


part of the con ſumption ought to be em- 


ployed ſome way or other, in alleviation 
of the other burdens, it is evident, that 


the expences of the province would be 
no more augmented by this plan than by 


the preceding, 
Tart 
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Tux diſtribution might alſo, without 


i any inconvenience, be rendered a little more 
XZ abundant for thoſe diſtricts that are fartheſt 


from the provinces ſubje& to the gabels, 
and this ſlight favour would not obſtruct 


the views of government, but would alſo be 
conſonant to equity, becauſe theſe diſtricts 
being moſt adjacent to the ſalt marſhes, they 
ſeem to have a greater right to a more free 
enjoyment of a n e ſo 

near them. | 


Ir will undoubtedly be remarked, that 
if the new tax on ſalt in Britanny is only 
collected on the conſumption of the quan- 


tities that exceed the ſtated diſtribution, the 
produce of the tax will be very much xedu- 


ced, and the other contributions of the pro- 


vince can no longer be leflened in the pro- 


portion I have mentioned. This is very true; 
but then, the actual ſtate of things will be 
much leſs altered. However, there is ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to preſume, that there would 
remain, a ſum equal to the expences of 


the highways, and to the aboliſhment of 


perſonal ſervices ; and then the people would 
ſtill be gainers by theſe arrangements. 
os RS | THERE 
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THERE is one general objection, which 
Britanny, and the other privileged provin- 
ces might ſtart; it is, that no new tax on 
ſalt could ever be ſo modified as to be exact- 
ly balanced by an alleviation of their other 
burdens, equivalent to the produce of ſuch 
new tax; becauſe, asthis produce would ne- 
ceſſarily be in proportion to the conſump- 
tion, after the eſtabliſhment of the tax, the 
privileged provinces would by no means be 
indemnified for the obligation of conſuming ; 
a leſs quantity of ſalt, on account of its 
high price. This objection would have 
much leſs force, if it was reſolved to make 
the diſtribution to the various diſtricts either 
gratuitouſly, or at the actual price; as theſe 
diſtributions ought however to be ſome- 

- thing leſs than the ordinary conſumption, 
the objection, ſtrictly ſpeaking, would ſtill 
_ exiſt, but in a much leſs degree. The pro- 
vinces of the great gabels would, as I have 
already obſerved, be in an intirely different 
poſition, becauſe the reduction of the price 
would increaſe their conſumption; but 
theſe differences are what would, at leaſt in 
one reſpect, re-eſtabliſh an equality between 
the various provinces, 


ALL 
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ALL. the ideas relative to Britanny, that 1 
have juſt explained, were to be the baſis of 
an inſtructive memorial; and I intended to 
propoſe to the king to communicate it to 
the ſtates, at the firſt aſſembly which ſhould 
have been held after the ſigning the preli- 
minaries of peace. This is a neceſſary meds 
ſure, in order to open a conference on the 
ſubject: Iam of opinion that it would have 
been requiſite to have annexed to this me- 
morial an inſtruction for the king's commiſ- 
faries, which inſtruction they ſhould have 
been authoriſed to communicate to the 
ſtates: for the more apt men are to conceive 
fears, or ſuſpicions, the more open and frank 
it is neceſſary to ſhew ourſelves ; it is by ſuf- 
fering the i imagination to go aſtray, that de 
ficulties are created, and they are perpetu- 
ated by deceit. 


I $HAi:L now endeavour to give an idea 
of this inſtruction, nearly as I had conceiv- 
ed it. I neceſſarily N it to the ſpirit 
of the adminiftration of the finances of that 
time, and it muſt not be forgotten, that 
this ſpirit conſiſted in great frankneſs, and 
a kind of fecurity founded on the impreſs 


D 2 ſion 
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fion, that a ſimple demonſtration of reaſon- 
able views, and a ſerious reſearch after the 
public good, ought to produce. Neither 
muſt it be forgotten, that the nation ſeem- 
ed to confide in that manner of directing its 
affairs. The great care that had been taken 


of its intereſts, and a conſtant adherence to 
every engagement, had given confiderable 


weight in the public opinion, to all the pro- 
miſes of the adminiſtration of the finances; 


fortunate and powerful means to give them 
_ conſiſtency, and to diveſt miniſterial lan- 
guage of its uſual diſſimulation and frivo- 


lity ! It would be out of my power to give 


advice applicable to any other kind of ad- 


miniſtration ; if ever, therefore, one ſhould 
be appointed, which does not conform to the 
principles I have juſt indicated, it will un- 
doubtedly become neceflary to explain the 
will of the ſovereign in another manner, or 
perhaps not to undertake any operation 


that may require the ſupport of the real 
confidence of the nation. 
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FLAN OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE KING'S COM- 
. MISSARIES DEPUTED TO THE STATES OF BRI- 
TANNY. 


The King having reſtored the bleſſings 
of peace to his people, has nothing more 
at heart, than to cauſe them to enjoy 
« all the advantages that a tranquil. admi- 
niſtration 1 18 capable of procuring. His 
4+. majeſty having attentively conſidered the 
*« moſt important branches of public order, 
had long ſince taken particular notice of 
the evils attached to the legiſlation of 
„the gabels, and having cauſed an exact 
and circumſtantial account of the aſſeſſ- 
ment of that tax in his kingdom to be 
„ preſented to him, he could not help be- 
ing greatly hurt at the ſight of all the 
« eyils that are the unavoidable conſe- 
66 quence of the immenſe diverſity in the 
price of ſalt. To render this diverfity 
« more ſtriking, his Majeſty has cauſed an 
exact ſtatement to be made of it, and he 
has ordered it to be ſent to his commiſ- 
« -faries deputed to the ſtates. His Mini- 
«© ſter of the finances ſends them alſo, by 
his orders, a ſtatement of the quantity of 
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6 ſeiſures occaſioned by the contraband 
& trade of ſalt; he has it likewiſe in charge 
C to tranſmit them an account of the num- 
“ ber of perſons ſeized yearly as ſmugglers 
“ on the frontiers of Britanny *, and of 
23 82 „tin . 1% the 


It appears from the examinations made, in conſe- 
quence of the orders I had given by conſent of the 
king, that the ſalt contraband trade occaſioned on an 
annual average throughout the kingdom, 

3,700 ſeiſures within doors. 
It appears alfo, that there have been arreſted yearly, 


on the highways, and in other places; and more eſpe- 


cially in the direforſhips ve Layal and | Angers, on the 
frontiers of B d 
25, 300 men. 
58. 1.800 women. 
6,600 childeen. 
1,100 horſes. 8 | 
50 Wheel c carriages. . 


But it is right to obſerve, that the greateſt part of ms 
women and children who are on this liſt, were releaſed | 


in a ſhort time, as their ppniſhment is limited, in com- 
mon caſes, to confiſcation, and a ſhort detention; but 
as theſe women and children return to their former 
habits, it appears that the ſame individuals are ſtopped 
and releaſed ſeveral times in the ſame year. 


THE number of men ſent yearly to the gallies for 
ſmuggling falt and tobacco, 15 above three hundred ; 
and 
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« the number of guards and revenue offi- 
* cers annually paid to watch this ſingle 
& branch of the contraband trade. Laſtly, 
« His Majeſty has alſo thought fit to ſend 
4 to his commiſſaries, a comparative ſtate- 
« ment of the ſales of ſalt in thoſe parts of 
„ his kingdom that are adjacent to Britan- 
ny, and of the conſumption of that ar- 
« ticle in the other diſtriets of the great 
gabels. 


„Tux King authoriſes his commiſſaries 
6e to communicate to the ſtates theſe various 
« informations, that the members of that 
6 aſſembly may be made acquainted, in the 
& cleareſt manner, with the calamities oc- 
6 caſioned in the kingdom by the variety 

in the price of ſalt, with the melancho⸗ 
ly puniſhments that are its conſequence, 
% and the yearly prejudice done to the 
“ king's revenue by the contraband trade 
„ exerciſed on the frontiers of Britanny a- 
* lone. His Majeſty 1s peculiarly anxious 
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and the uſual 8 of priſoners is RR ſeventeen to 
ei ighteen hundred. . 
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| 1 1s is about one-third of the galley ſlaves. * 
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« buſes grown intolerable, that he has been 
determined to take a ſerious: part in this 


important object. 
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to convince the ſtates of this province, 
that it is from the abſolute neceſſity of 
remedying, in an efficacious manner, a- 


4+ UnDouBTEDLY, his Majeſty would have 


„ 
66 
vc 
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46 


4 


given the preference to the meaſure of 
granting to the reſt of his kingdom, the 


ſame advantages as Britanny enjoys, as 
being the moſt proper means of redreſ- 
fing the evils that have ſo ſenſibly affet- 
ed him; but that general exemption 
„ would deprive the king of a revenue, 
which amounts at preſent to near ſixty 
millions; and at the ſame time, that the 
ſtate of his finances renders it abſolutely 
impoſſible for him to ſuffer ſuch a dimi- 
nution, he is equally convinced, that it 


would almoſt be impoſſible to ſupply an 


equivalent ſum by new taxes; more eſ- 


„ pecially, if theſe taxes were to be only 


ſupported by the provinces ſubje& to the 
gabels, where the impoſts on landed 
property are already carried. to a very 
great heighth, This ſubſtitution would, 


5 Fe. more 
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„ more eſpecially, bear very heavy on the 
«© provinces of the great gabels, which 
*© compole only one-third of the kingdom, 
and where the tax on ſalt brings in a re- 
venue of forty millions to the King. His 
«© Majeſty farther conſiders, that if by the 
«+ adoption of new regulations, it becomes 
unneceflary any longer to have recourſe 
to the numerous precautions that are 
at prefent requiſite to curb the contra- 
* band trade, the collection of the tax on 
„ ſalt would be attended with ſo little ex- 
© pence, that it would be very imprudent 
«for the King to give up a very conſider- 
able branch of his revenue, but which 
« would then be collected in a manner im- 
«« perceptible to the contributaries, and 
„without occaſioning an exertion of the 
1 conſtraints and ſeiſures that are the inſe- 
parable conſequence of the collection of 
the land- tax, even in the provinces where 
that impoſt is a on e win 


« eiples, 
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| Bur whilſt his Majeſty intereſts himſelf 
in the alleviations that are due to thoſe ge- 
65 neralities, which being ſubjected to every 
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one of the impoſts, are neceffarily the 
moſt burdened, he is defirous alſo to ref- 
pet the privileges that ſome of his pro- 
vinces, and the States of Britanny in par- 
ticular, enjoy. And if the States can, 


without any real prejudice to themſelves, 


concur with his Majeſty in the important 


end, he propoſes to himſelf, he confi- 


6c. 


dently expects from their wiſdom, their 
patriotiſm, and their loyalty, that they 
will take delight 1 in n his benefi- 
cent views. 


« Tun King has taken care to be in- 
formed of the diverſe arrangements that 
may put an end to the contraband trade, 


and to all its conſequent calamities, with- 
out prejudice to his province of Britan- 
ny. His Majeſty has ordered that all 


1 


theſe ideas ſhould be explained in a 
memorial, which has been tranſmitted 
to his commiſſaries, charging them at 
the ſame time, to communicate it to 


the States. The King has no longer 
the leaſt doubt of the abſolute neceſſi- 
ty of making ſome kind of alteration in 
the actual ſtate of things; but before he 
8 deter- 
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determines. on the choice of the moſt 


proper-means to execute his views, he 


deſires to be enlightened by the obſer- 


vations of the States of Britanny. This 
confidence on the part of his Majeſty, 
his circumſpection in a tranſaction to 


which he is led by the moſt powerful 


motives, and his anxious wiſh to be 
able to conciliate the peculiar conveni- 


ences of Britanny, with the general in- 
tereſts of his kingdom; all theſe ſenti- 
ments, of which his Majeſty gives the 


moſt unequivocal proofs to the States, 
will undoubtedly excite their gratitude 


and their ſenſibility. As Britanny en- 
joys an immunity for the commerce of 
ſalt, which leaves it nothing to deſire on 
that head, it is only by reaſonable com- 


penſations that it can be indemnified for 


an alteration on that object. His Ma- 
jeſty is even very conſcious that the States 
cannot find themſelves intereſted, by a 
mere calculation, in the general views of 
reform, in which he is earneſtly en- 
gaged, notwithſtanding that calculation 
is limited to the principles of the ſtricteſt 
juſtice, and to the careful reſearch of 
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* the mildeſt modifications, and the moſt 


„adapted to the actual ſtate of things. 


& But can they be inſenſible to the evils 
% of which they are eye witneſſes? Can 
e they do otherwiſe than wiſh that an end 
5 may be put to that contraband trade, 
“ which unceafingly ſeduces a part of the 


inhabitants of Britanny, from thoſe oc- 
«6. cupations that are the ſource of real 


« riches, and makes them abandon the 
4 certain produce of an honeſt induſtry, 
«. for the hazardous profits of a criminal 
* traffic? Can it be poſſible for the States 


„ not to ſet an infinite value on the de- 


* ſtruction of that ſchool of depravity, in 
„ which young people learn from their 
« infancy, to ſhake off the yoke of their 


duty, and to make a jeſt of thoſe prin- 


„ ciples, which are the firmeſt pro of 
«6 public order, 


1 if Britanny, which is alrea- 
% dy favoured by its conſtitutional privi- | 
« leges, cannot really participate in the in- 
dulgence which his Majeſty propoſes to 
ſhew to thoſe provinces that are at preſent 
charged with too heayy a gabcl- duty, It. 
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will not render the States indifferent to 


the beneficent views of his Majeſty ; and 
they will rather be ſenfible, that as the 


various parts of the kingdom enjoy in 


common all the civil and political ad- 
vantages, which are the reſult of the 


proſperity of the State, it can never be 
juſt or prudent in them, to conſider 


themſelves as a detached party in the 


diſcuſſion of their intereſts: his Majeſty, 


therefore, convinced of the generoſity 


of the ſentiments of the States, will ac- 
quaint the Commiſſaries appointed by 


them, with his general views on the 
unifortnity of the price of ſalt, and the 


leflening of the gabel-duties in the pro- 
vinces where that tax is carried to an 


exceſſive height. 


Ix it ſhould ſo 5 that the States 


ſhould conſider the abſolute and rigo- 
rous maintenance of the preſent immu- 


nity on ſalt in Britanny, as an eſſential 
condition of the conſtitutive laws of the 


province, the King's commiſſaries may 
eaſily convince them, that the formali- 


ties obferved * his Majeſty 1 in the pre- 2 
& {ent 
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ſent procedure, being a proof of his con- 
dence, no alteration that ſhould tefult 
from the preſent mode of negotiating 
with them, can be prejudicial to the 


privileges of Britanny; but that they 
would rather, if poſſible, - acquire freſh 


ſtrength from their being rendered con- 
ſonant to the general good of the king- 
dom. The King gives himſelf up with 


confidence to the hope of ſeeing a re- 
medy applied, under his reign, to a 


diſorder in adminiſtration, the unhappy 
conſequences of which are known to 


him. The ſatisfaction he feels would 


not be pure, if he did not experience on 
the part of the States of Britanny, that 
zeal and earneſtneſs, which ought to in- 


ſpire the principal communities of his 


kingdom, on the view of plans dictated 


by a regard for the public good ; 
however, the King has not the leaſt 


doubt but the States of Britanny, ſtruck 


with the reaſonableneſs of his motives, 


will be very eager to ſecond views ſo 
worthy of their regard, and which con- 
cern at once the morals, the public or- 
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2 


ce der, and the general good of the 


„ State.” 


Sucn is nearly the idea that I am able 
to give of the inſtruction that was to be 
ſent with a memorial in which the various 


propoſals that I have given an account of, 
were to be explained. 


I Do not know whether I am miſtaken, 
but it appears to me, that ſuch a free dil- 
cloſure of his wiſhes, on the part of the 
King, or any other propoſal accompanied 
with ſo much openneſs and ſincerity, would 


produce an efficacious impreſſion: for it is 
| when men are aſſembled together that they 
offer the leaſt reſiſtance to the force of great 


and honeſt ideas; then, the firſt emotions 


of their minds influence their opinions, in 


the conſideration of thoſe affairs in which 
ideas of morality are joined to the calcula- 
tions of ſelf-intereſt, theſe firſt emotions 
are always the pureſt. 


ES 18 perhaps doubtful, whether, inſtead 


of explaining to the States of Britanny the 
views of the king without reſerve, it would 
not 
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not be more prudent to be ſatisfied with hav- 
ing commiſſaries appointed by the States, who 
ſhould be charged to enter into a con ference 
with the king's miniſters, on the altera- 
tions which the actual ſtate of the gabels in 
the kingdom might generally require: 


Town I cannot fee any ſufficiently pow- 
erful motives intirely to reje& this method; 
but I muſt obſerve, that in affairs of general 
concern, and on which the public opinion, is 
rapidly formed, very little advantage is deriv- 
ed from that ofa few private individuals: from 
the moment they are appointed, the fear of 
being thought devoted to the miniſter poſ- 
ſeſſes them, and the ſlighteſt report to their 
_ diſadvantage is ſufficient to render them 


ſuſpected. This would not be the caſe 


with the commiſſaries that ſhould be ap- 
pointed, after the king had communicated 
do the ſtates his various views; when there 
ſhould be no longer any ground for being 
alarmed, men's opinions would at leaſt be 
divided, and theſe commiſſaries would then 
dare to follow their own ſentiments, and 
not be afraid to give a full explanation of 
their motives. . 


Tre 
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Tux king having always had reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with the zeal and the generous 
and patriotic ſentiments of the ſtates of the 
province of Artois, and experience having 


ſhewn that they are guided by a ſpirit of 


prudence and reflection, I ſhould adviſethat 


the ſame propoſals be made to them. The 
price of falt is in the province of Artois, 
eight livres per Cvot.; the intended alterations 


would therefore be leſs conſiderable than in 
Britanny, and the means of making this ar- 


rangement more eaſy. 


Tarst firſt communications made either 


to the ſtates of Britanny, or to thoſe of Ar- 
tois and Flanders, would certainly throw a 


great light on the choice to be made of the 


moſt convenient meaſures to accompliſh the 
beneficent views of the king without diſ- 
turbances; and as the reſt of the kingdom, 


which is deeply intereſted in the execution 
of ſo ſalutary a plan, would concur to its 


ſucceſs, by the ſtrength of its opinion, go- 
vernment would, on its very outſet, be en- 
couraged to proceed, and the reform of the 
gabels would no longer to appear to be a for- 
midable enterpriſe. The power of reaſon is 
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| 


ſuch, that thoſe who govern muſt have very 
little prudence or courage, not to be able to 
make it conquer every obſtacle; and if we 
take notice uf all thoſe conſequential errors, 
which authority commits in France, and 
which are ſo ſlightly paſſed over, we muſt 
only impute to indifference, the pufillani- 
mity that has been often manifeſted when 
the object was a reform pointed out by com- 
mon ſenſe, and earneſtly demanded for the 
general good. 


PROVINCES REDEEMED FROM THE GABELS., 


As the arrangements that might have 
been made for Britanny and Artois, with 
the conſent of the ſtates, would neceſſarily 
have thrown a great light on the propereſt 
means to accompliſh the general views of 
government, no determined plan for that 
part of the kingdom that 1s redeemed from 
the gabels ought to have been fixed on, be- 
fore that epocha; but the fundamental prin- 
ciple would have been the ſame for all the 
privileged provinces; namely, that the pro- 
duce of the new tax neceſſary to raiſe the 
price of ſalt to twenty livres per CꝛZot. ought 

5. to 
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to be employed to the alleviation of theſe 
provinces ;j and the aboliſhment of perſonal 
ſervice ought always to be the firſt opera- 
tion in the execution of this plan. 


Tu conſumption of ſalt in the redeemed 
provinces being already ſubjected to a pretty 
heavy fabrication- duty, under the denomi- 
nation of convoy and tranſport on the river Cha- 
rente, the price of that article is propor- 


tionate thereto; the general increaſe of the _ 


tax to twenty livres per Cwyt. would not 
therefore be ſo great in theſe provinces as in 
Britanny. It may alſo be obſerved, that 
that part of the kingdom which is exempted 
from the tax on falt, in conſequence of 
having redeemed itſelf from it, would have 
ſo much the leſs reaſon to complain of any 
innovation whatever, as the ſovereign, for 
the good of the ſtate, might certainly re- 
quire of them a much leſs ſacrifice, than 
that which was made to their particular in— 
tereſt, at the time when they were exempt- 
ed from the general impoſt of the gabels, 
by paying an inſtantaneous contribution. 
But their preſent ſituation would ſcarcely 
be changed if they were to adopt the ſecond 
324 2 2 : plan 
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plan of reform, which I explained when I 


was upon the ſubject of Britanny, becauſe 
the tax would only bear on the overplus of 
the ordinary conſumption, and its produce 
would enable government to diſtribute gra- 
tuitouſly, or at leaſt, at lower rates than 
the actual price, a quantity nearly equal to 
the common conſumption, which ſhould be 


diſtributed to each pariſh. 


Tux redeemed provinces contain only a 


few ſmall ones, where the ſtates aſſemble; 


it is therefore principally the parliaments, 


and the courts of aids, that ought to be con- 


vinced of the juſtice and the importance of 
the new arrangements: and no modifica- 


tion, no precaution whatever, ought to be 
_ refuſed, that might be required for the per- 


fect ſecurity of the redeemed provinces; and 


it, would undoubtedly be indiſpenſable, to 


give all neceflary ſanction to the engage- 
ments made by the king, to ſecure to theſe 


provinces the conſervation. of their privi- 


8 


So uE perſons perhaps will ſay upon this: 
So much care not to offend, and ſo ma- 


cc ny 
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«© ny conciliatory meaſures taken with the 


« States and the parliaments, ſerve only to 


«« degrade authority: the king muſt attend 
to the reports of his miniſters, be well 
„ convinced of what is propereſt for the 
00 good of the State; and then give his or- 
& ders, and enforce obedience.” Theſe 
general and abſolute principles are almoſt al- 
ways a ſource of errors; there are caſes un- 
doubtedly, and they are the moſt numerous, 
in which the line of authority 1s ſo clearly 


' traced, that it muſt carefully beware of 
even the appearance of doubt and heſitation; 
but there are alſo ſome occaſions, in which. 


prudence and the nature of things demand a 
kind of concord between public opinion and 
the will of the ſovereign; and then it is 


that government ought to think itſelf ve- 


ry fortunate if it is able to diſperſe alarms 


and groundleſs ſuſpicions, by rendering 


thoſe reſpectable bodies that have an jnflu- 
ence over the public confidence, partakers 
of its ideas, and its deſigns. Authority ought 


undoubtedly to be diſplayed in ſupport of 


reaſon; but the miniſters who ſhould be 
molt certain of the uſefulneſs of their views, 
ought ſtill carefully to avoid acts of vio- 


lence. 
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lence in their execution; for deſpotic forms 
being what are moſt readily conceived and 
imitated in adminiſtration, there would be 
great reaſon to fear that thoſe meaſures for 
which a precedent had been once given, 
would at other times be employed to eſ- 
tabliſh errors, or falſe ſyſtems, or perhaps 
even arbitrary and tyrannical ideas. 


I TAERETORE believe, that a moderate 
exerciſe of power, is the peculiar charac- 
teriſtic of a prudent and paternal adminiſ- 
tration, Such an adminiſtration will not 
refuſe, on every great change or important 
innovation, to be ſolicitous about the means 
of conciliation, and the temperaments beſt 
adapted to men and circumſtances. It will 
not be ſatisfied with commanding, it will 
alſo deſire to guide public opinion, and to 
enlighten men's minds, in order to leſſen 
the neceſſity of force and conſtraint. It 
will make allowances for the effects of 
poaſſion and of ! Ignorance, and will not dil- 
dain to ſhew them ſome indulgence, In 
ſhort, eyen moderating its own zeal for the 
public good, and its too great defire of 
' renown, it will truſt to time, and not at- 
| tempt 
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tempt to ſow and to reap in the ſame day. 
J will even aſſert, and this obſervation de- 
ſerves to be noticed ; that miniſters, who 
in public affairs are guided ſolely by au- 


thority, limit by that means, the influence 


of the Sovereign; for whilſt they diſdain 
to prepare men's minds, and to look for 
their concurrence; and whilſt they conſi- 


der the miniſterial office, with reſpe& to 


every plan of adminiſtration, as the ſym- 


bol of and veſted with the monarchial 
power, they will, unknown to any one, 


renounce all uſeful deſigns, as ſoon as they 
find that authority alone is not ſufficient 
for their execution, and by thus reſtrain- 
ing the will of the Sovereign to the nar- 
row circle of common and particular ob- 


jets, they will themſelves conceive, and 


inſpire others, with an imperfe& idea of 


the grandeur. and power of the Mo- 


narch. 


Ir was from a conviction of theſe prin- 
ciples that I looked to the extenſion of the 
provincial adminiſtrations for great ſup- 
port in the execution of the reform of the 
gabels ; but the obſtacles that this plan has 

E's „ eb 
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met with, ought not to prevent the exe- 


cution of the other improvements I prepared, 


and which I haye here explained. The pub- 


lic good is like an extenſive plain, which 


muſt be defended from poſt to poſt, and if 
the means ſhould prove deficient in the 
hands of the miniſters of the preſent day, 
which however 1s not to be feared, if the 
King's intentions are ſeconded, the next 
generation ought to enter the liſts; there 
can exiſt no preſcription for uſeful ideas, 


fortitude may ſucceed dejection, know- 
ledge ignorance, and an ardent zeal for the 


public good, to the lethargy of indifference. 
PROVINCES OF THE LITTLE GABELS. 


TuRE would not be any important al- 


| terations to make in the little gabels col- 


lectively viewed, in order to eſtabliſh a 
rate for the ſale of falt, which ſhould pre- 


vent every ſpecies of contraband : the re- 


deemed provinces are thoſe which ſmuggle 


the greateſt quantities of that article, and 


as we have ſeen that the price would there 
be raiſed to twenty livres per Cxot. it would 
be ſufficient to eſtabliſh a proportionate 

rate 
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rate in the parts of the provinces of the 


little gabels, that are adjacent to the re- 
deemed, and to increaſe it a little, in pro- 
portion as they are at a greater diſtance from 


the frontiers; it might alſo be augmented 


{ſtill more in the towns, conformably to 
what has already been pointed out for the 
great gabels. The common reſult of the 

ſales would alſo be twenty-five livres per 


Crot. and as the medium price of ſalt in 


the little gabels 1s at preſent thirty-three 
livres ten ſous, the decreaſe would be eight 
livres ten ſous per Cwt. The ſales amount 
in this part of the kingdom, to five hun- 
dred and forty thouſand Cut. ſo that the 


diminution of the produce would be about 


four million five hundred thouſand livres. 


Tux conſumption is at preſent eleven 


pounds three quarters for each individual; 
and if we eſtimate it as we have done for 


the great gabels, at thirteen pounds one- 


ſixth, its augmentation will be of one 
pound e for each individual. 


Tufs eſtimated increaſe of the conſump- 


tion will appear moderate, not ſo much on 
account 
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account of the reduction of the price, as of 


the effect which muſt be produced by the 


deſtruction of the contraband trade, both 


of that which is carried on by the redeem- 
ed provinces, and of that which 1s occa- 


ſioned by the difference of the prices with- 


in the diſtricts of the little gabels. 


Be this as it may, this increaſe of con- 
ſumption of one pound five-twelfths for 


each individual, on a population of four 
millions fix hundred thouſand ſouls, will 


yield an augmentation of fixty-five thou- 
ſand Ct. and its produce in money will 
be one million, ſix hundred thouſand li- 
vres, at the rate of twenty-five livres per 


(vt. 


Turs ſam deducted from four millions 
five hundred thouſand livres will reduce the 
loſs ſuſtained by the revenue, to two mil- 


lions nine hundred thouſand livres; an ob- 
ject too inconſiderable to occaſion much 
concern about the means of replacing it. 


NEITHER would there be any great dif- 
ficulties in the internal arrangement of 


the 


&j 
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the little gabels : the price of ſalt is ſome- 
what different in ſome provinces; but the 
diſparities that might occaſion any abuſes, 
would be the eaſier corrected in each pro- 
vince, from the principles that ſhould be 
adopted to equalize that price in all the 
larger ſubdiviſions of the gabels. Thus, 
ſuppoſing it neceſſary, in order to eſtabliſh 


an uniform regulation, that the price of ſalt 


ſhould be raiſed to twenty-five livres, in 
a province where the current price is only 
twenty, a proportionate diminution ought 


to be made on the taxes; and the inverſe 


arrangement ought to take place, in a pro- 


vince, where the price is thirty livres, by 


reducing it to twenty-five. It would ap- 


pear rather too minute to give a recapitu- 


lation of all theſe particulars, I ſhall there- 
fore only obſerve, that an invariable aſ- 
ſeſſment of the land-tax in each genera- 


lity, will give great facilities to the exe- 


cution of all the equalizing plans I have 


pointed out, In fact, if government had 
formerly declared, that upon raiſing the 
price of ſalt five livres in any generality, 


the land-tax would be leſſened in propor- 
tion, very little credit would have been 


given 


3 
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given to this declaration, becauſe it was 


| known that the yearly rate of the land- 


tax depended on the will of the council, 
interpreted by the miniſter of the finan- 
ces. But at preſent that this tax cannot 
be augmented without the promulgation 
of a law regiſtered in the ſupreme 
courts, its proportion is fixed on a perma- 


nent baſis, as poſitive as that of any other 


contribution. Thus it is that frankneſs 


and integrity will almoſt always ſmooth 


the paths of adminiſtration ; it is diffi- 
dence and obſcurity alone, that raiſe ob- 
ſtacles to the tranſacting of public af— 
fairs; guide the ſteps of -men, inſpire them 


with confidence, and be faithful to your 


engagements, and the opinions of the pub- 


lic will become your ſupport, and your 


firmeſt reliance. 


Ir muſt have been obſerved, that I do 
not propoſe that the provinces of the lit- 


tle gabels ſhould be benefited by any part 


of the ſavings that would be produced by 
an equality in the price of ſalt. I allot 
the whole of the ſavings to the alleviation 


of the burdens of the provinces of the 


great 
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great gabels, becauſe it is both equitable 
and prudent to leflen the diſparity between 
the provinces, when 1t can be done, with- 
out infringing the privileges of any one. 


Tuls ſaving of charges, according to 
my tee will appear very ſmall; 
this is therefore the place to give ſome in- 
formations on this ſubject. The principal 
oeconomy can only conſiſt in the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the land-waiters and officers ap- 
pointed to prevent the ſmuggling from one 
province to another, occaſioned by the 
diſparity in the price of falt, and the ex- 
pence of this branch of the revenue offi- 
cers cannot be eſtimated at two millions“: 


It 


* The whole corps of brigades appointed to prevent 
the contraband trade, is at preſent compoled, as I have 
already mentioned, of upwards c of tr tee thou- 
ſand men. 


The expence muſt be eight millions three or four 
hundred thouſand livres; but theſe brigades are em- 
ployed both to guard the frontiers of the kingdom 
againſt the foreign ſmugglers, and againſt that contra- 
band trade of falt, tobacco, and other merchandiſes 
liable to toll-duties, which is carried on between the 
provinces 
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It is therefore, under the ſuppoſition that ſome 
diminutions are made on the other charges 
of adminiſtration at Paris and in the pro- 


vinces, that I eſtimated the totality of the 


ſavings at about three millions; and I even 


doubt, whether they riſe ſo high. An ob- 


jection may however be made to this: it 


may be ſaid, the plan of reform is im- 
perfect, and for that reaſon, the ſavings 
are not more conſiderable; for if the com- 
merce of ſalt was entirely free in all the 


provinces now ſubje& to the gabels, and 
if they were ſatisfied with levying a duty 


on that article, on its extraction at the 
ſalt marſhes, every expence for purchaſe, 
tranſport, houſing, and meaſuring, and all 


the ſalaries of the directors, receivers and 
comptrollers of the gabels, would be in- 
tirely ſaved, or at leaſt, the charges would 
be limited to the inſpection of the ſalt marſh- 
es, to the ſalaries of thoſe appointed for the 
collection of the duty, and for the preven- 


provinces. It muſt therefore be underſtood, that the 
uniformity in the price of ſalt will only occaſion a 
partial ſaving in the charges of prevention; but it 
would be greater if the other internal diſparities on | 
tobacco and tranſport duties were alſo aboliſhed, _ 
a tion 
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tion of ſmi.ggling on the frontiers ; which 

laſt charge is already neceflary for tobac- 
co and other foreign merchandifes liable 
to entering duties. IE 


THEsE obſervations, at firſt ſight appear 


to be very juſt; in fact, the totality of 
the charges, on a conſumption of one 
million ſeven hundred thouſand Cavt. in 


the provinces both of the great and little 


gabels, cannot be leſs than twelve mil- 


lions livres; * let it be granted that they 
will not exceed two millions, if the ad- 
miniſtration of the gabels collected only a 


duty on the extraction at the ſalt marſhes; 
the difference in the charges will be leſs 
by ten millions. 


THE anſwer is very ſimple; this dimi- 


nution of charges, or an equivalent in- 


'® Seven million fix hundred and fifty thouſand 


livres for purchaſe, commiſſion, meaſurement, tranſ- 


port and freight, at the rate of four livres ten ſous per 


C wt, 


About four million four hundred thouſand livres, 
for the other expences of management. 


creaſe 


| 
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creaſe of the taxes would be equally one- 
rous to the people: for the price of ſalt 
would be increaſed to the conſumers, by 
the charges of purchaſe, commiſſion, tran- 
ſport, freight, and the benefits made by 
the traders: we are therefore to examine 
whether theſe charges would amount col- 
lectively to the ſum of ten millions, which 
we have given as the reſult of the lavings 
that might be made by totally renouncing 


the excluſive ſale of that article. 


Tur price of ſalt in the marſhes of the 


ocean and the Mediterranean, the com- 


miſſion on the purchaſe, the charges for 
meaſuring and ſtowing in the ſhips, the 
freight and land tranſport, coſt the Farmers- 
General altogether, about four livres ten 
ſous per Cwt. * I doubt whether the moſt 
expert merchants could make any ſenſi- 


* There was a reduction made in the charges of 
tranſport in the laſt leaſes made under my adminiſtra- 


tion, and this reduction was due to the ſuppreſſion of 


patronage, and to the liberty that was granted to the 


Farmers-General, of chuſing among the contractors 
worthy of confidence, thoſe who ſhould offer the moſt 
_ favourable conditions. 


ble 
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ble ſavings on the totality of theſe charges 
for it mult be remembered, that the ſalt made 


on the coaſts of the ocean muſt be tranſported 


from the ſalt marſhes of Saintonge, to 
the very furthermoſt extremities of Cham- 
paign; and thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
from Lower Languedoc, as far as Macon- 


nois and the highlands of Dauphine. 


Now, if we add only one livre ten ſous 
per Cw. to theſe firſt charges, both for the 
other expences and the profit of the mer- 
_ chants, the price will be fix livres, and 


it will amount to ten millions, two hundred 


thouſand livres, on one million, ſeven hun- 


dred thouſand Ct. 


Tus the ſavings which the King would 


make by commuting the gabel-duty into a 


tax payable on the fabrication at the ſalt 


marſhes, would be an additional charge to 


the people; and if the Sovereign leſſened 


the duty in proportion to theſe ſavings, 


his revenue would remain the ſame. 


THe profit of the merchants, which I | 
have eſtimated at one livre ten ſous per Cat. 


Vor. II. | F wwe 
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would moſt likely be greater; for it muſt. 
not be forgotten, that the advances made 


by thoſe who ſhould buy at the ſalt marſh- 


es, would not conſiſt alone in the price, and 


in the expences of freight and tranſport of 


ſalt; there would be alſo added, the duty 
impoſed by the king on the extraction from 
the ſalt marſhes: we muſt alſo obſerve, that 


the waſte, which is but a triflng object 
for the General-Farm, becauſe they in- 
clude it in the eſtimate of the firſt coſt of 


the article, and in the charges of tranſport, 
would become a conſiderable one for the 


merchants, from the heavy duty they would 


pay: in ſhort, it is impoſſible to foreſee 


what an inſtantaneous riſe ſpeculations and 


monopolies would ſometimes produce. This 
is not experienced, it is true, in the free 


and redeemed provinces, which include 


above one third of the kingdom, and where 


the commerce of ſalt is open to every one; 


but theſe provinces are for the moſt part ſi- 


tuated near the ſalt marſhes, and all the 


ſpeculations of ſmugglers tend towards the 


provinces of the gabels: and the quantities 


that are yearly reſerved for the General- Farm 
hinder too _=_ an ee from n 
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place. But if the commerce of ſalt was free 
throughout the kingdom, and if the pro- 
prietors of the ſalt marſhes had it in their 
power to favour the ſpeculators, it would 
be difficult to ſet bounds to their cupidity. 
It muſt be remarked, that the whole quan- 
tity neceſſary for one year's conſumption of 
the kingdom, might be purchaſed for about 
one million, five hundred thouſand livres, 
and the annals of commerce offer prece- 
| dents of monopolies that required ten times d 

that ſum. | 


SHALL it be faid, to combat theſe obſer- 
vations, that liberty indemnifies for all, and 
that we muſt not regret the advantages that 
are enjoyed by commerce? but ſuch an o- 


pinion is founded ſolely on the importance 


of certain words: commerce is uſeful to a 
ſtate, when its intercourſes with foreigners 
promotes the intereſts of the nation, and 
' when it watches over the wants of one part 
of the kingdom, to pour ſpeedily into it, the 
overplus of another: now, as theſe are its 
ordinary functions, it is become a general 
idea that the profits of commerce are ſtrict- 
ly connected with the proſperity of the ſtate; 

F 2 and 
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and this idea hinders our attending to the 
various exceptions to this principle. How- 
ever, without deviating from the ſubject I 
am upon at preſent, it is clear, that the 
purchaſe of ſalt at the ſalt marſhes, and the 
retail- ſale of this commodity 1 in the interior 
of the kingdom requiring no peculiar capa- 
city, it is indifferent to the nation, whether 
the emoluments are gained by merchants, 
or by public men, who are nevertheleſs citi- 
Zens of the ſtate : and all that intereſts the 
conſumer is, that theſe emoluments be not 

too high, and that they may purchaſe the 
_ commodity at the moſt moderate price, ex- 
cluſive of the impoſt, and without being 
deceived in the weight, the meaſure, and 


the quality. 


WI muſt laſtly obſerve, that the collec- 
tion of the duty upon ſalt, on its fabrication 
at the ſalt marſhes, and the aboliſhment 
of the excluſive privilege, would ſubſtitute 
2 numerous competion of purchaſers in the 
place of the operations of a fingle admi- 
niſtration: this competition would perhaps 
imperceptibly raiſe the price to ſuch a degree, 
as would amount to a prohibition on the exte- 


rior 
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rior commerce of that commodity, Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, I do not believe the collec- 
tion of the king's revenue on ſalt ſold in an 
excluſive, but regular manner, is more bur- 
denſome to the people, than the collection 
of a proportionate impoſt levied at the ſalt 
marſhes; neither do I believe, that the 
difference between theſe two methods is ſuf- 
ficiently important to juſtify the rejection 
of the moſt ſimple form, if the arrange- 
ments of adminiſtration for the diſtribution 
of ſalt in the greateſt part of the kingdom 
did not exiſt, or had not been perfected by 
time. I ſhould then point out as inconve 
niences of theſe arrangements, the effect of 
opinion which always reſults from every 
increaſe of formalities in the fiſcal admini- 
ſtration, the ideas of uſurpation which are 
joined to the eſtimation made of its benefits, 
and the impreſſion produced by the trifling 
privileges enjoyed by the revenue officers of 
a royal adminiſtration, which privileges, 
though infinitely reduced at preſent, and ve- 
ry inconſiderable collectively taken, never- 
= theleſs kerp up a ſpirit of Ally. 
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How vg R, in the midſt of theſe various 


_ conſiderations, which I offer with the ſtrict- 
eſt impartiality, there occurs a reflection, 


which I believe merits our attention, name- 
ly, that it would not be prudent to aboliſh 
all the interior management of the gabels, 
without having ſeen what ſucceſs the new 


arrangements taken for the free and redeem- 


ed provinces might have, even ſuppoſing 


that it is propoſed to eſtabliſh a perfect free- 


dom for the commerce of ſalt throughout 


the kingdom. The excluſive ſale not only 


ſhews to what pitch the ſmuggling trade is 
carried, but alſo indicates in what places; 
and the above precaution would undoubted- 


Iy be neceſſary until the conſequences of a 


firſt important innovation were well aſcer- 
tained. This is the proper place to point 
out a tranſitory, but very great difficulty, 
which is inſeparable from every ſyſtem of 
reform, wiz. that as ſoon as the ſpeculators 
ſhould foreſee the moment when the com- 


merce of {alt would be made more free, they 


would lay in great proviſions, bought in the 


free and redeemed provinces, and ſpread 
them through all the reſt of the kingdom, 


at the time when the precautions that 


Ae. 
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are now obſerved ſhould no longer exiſt. 
And as theſe purchaſes on their part would 
have been made before the eſtabliſhment of 
any duty on the fabrication at the ſalt marſh- 
es, the king's revenue might experience a 
great diminution, during the firſt year of 
the reform. This tranſitory inconvenience 
could only be remedied by a timely laying 
in a ſufficient proviſion, on the king's ac- 
count, to render the ſpeculations more dif- 
ficult ; ſome other precautions ſhould be ne- 
ceſſarily joined to this, but it would be 


needful to take previous meaſures with the 


States of Britanny : and the inconveniencies 
that are unavoidable in every tranſition from 

one conſtitution to another, would be much 
more conſiderable, if they were to aboliſh at 


the ſame time the excluſive privilege of ſale, 


that is at preſent eſtabliſhed in the provin- 


ces of the gabels. Be this as it may; whe- 


ther the deſtruction of the contraband trade 


would be the conſequence of the general 


liberty of the commerce of ſalt, or of the 
uniformity of the price of that commodity, 


by either of the arrangements which I have 
indicated, the reform the moſt eſſential to 


public order, will nevertheleſs be accom- 


F 4 pliſhed. 
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pliſhed. And as the fundamental principles 
that I have laid down, either for conciliatory 
meaſures with the privileged provinces, or 
for their indemnity, are equally applicable to 
the different ſyſtems, I ſhall not make cal- 
culations for every hypotheſis that might 
be advanced, and the greateſt part of which 


could be no more than a ſimple modifica- 
tion of the various ideas that I have given. 
It may already be thought that I have 


launched too far into particulars : but how 


could general or ſuperficial ideas alone be of 


any utility on fuch a ſubject: J am aware, 
that even the moſt neceſſary diſcuſſion will 


often diſguſt the majority of readers, if it 
requires any attention; and that it is then 


left to the critics, whoſe patience 1s longer 
kept up, becauſe they think themſelves in- 


demnified, whenever they can diſcover an 


error, an omiſlion, or an object of cenſure; 
I ſhall even obſerve on this occaſion, that 


the more a {ſubject is ſimplified by order and 


regularity, the eaſier it is for them to make 


thoſe diſcoveries ; ſo that very often it is to 


our diſadvantage to take ſo much pains to 


18 
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is not the caſe when we have it in view to 


d propagate the knowledge of uſeful truths. 


PROVINCES OF THE SALT PITS, AND or QUART» 


BOUILLON. 


THE average price of falt in the provinces 
of the ſalt pits, always proportionate to the 


produce of the general ſales, and of the re- 


tailed quantities, is at preſent twenty-ong 
livres per Cwt. but there are great differ- 
ences in the various provinces: thus, if 
they were all to be included in the plan of 


general uniformity, there would be a re- 


placement to be made by ſome other tax in 


Lorrain, and the three Biſhopricks, where 


the actual price of ſalt would be leflened, 
and on the other part, there would be com- 


penſations to be granted to Alſace and 
Franche-comte, 


Tux modification to be applied to this 
laſt province would be infinitely ſimple : a 
certain quantity of ſalt is at preſent diſtri- 
buted among the ſeveral diſtricts at the rate 
of ten livres per Cot. and the overplus, be- 
yond the conſumption, was fold by the-Ge- 


neral 


SIS ͤ K : 
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_ neral-Farm at fifteen livres per Cwt. be- 
fore the new-addition of a twentieth, and 
very probably at about ſixteen livres, ſince 
that time. We may then obſerve, that it 
would ſuffice to reduce, in a reaſonable pro- 
portion, the price of the quantities diſtri- 
buted to the diſtricts, and to raiſe the over- 
plus to twenty-five livres, to eſtabliſh an 
equality with the other provinces ſubject to 
the gabels. It would be neceſſary to ſound 
the Parliament of Franche-comte on theſe 
various arrangements, and demonſtrate in 
the moſt evident manner, that the king, far 
from defiring to be the gainer by ſuch alte- 
rations, would even conſent to a diminu- 
tion of his revenue, to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
regulation, which eſſentially intereſts his 
Juſtice, and the general views of admini- 
ſtration. | 85 


AN arrangement nearly ſimilar to that for 
Franche-Comté, might be introduced in 
Alſace, and as this province is more fa- 
voured at preſent than the other, they 
might diſtribute gratuitouſly, a certain de- 
termined quantity of ſalt, that no altera- 
tion might be made in its ſituation. 


THE 
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Tux ſame arguments would be applica- 
ble to the county of quart- bouillon in Nor- 
mandy: and laſtly, there would be no al- 
teration to make in what is practiſed in ſe- 
veral free places, ſituated in the midſt of 
the great and little gabels, as there is a 
certain quantity of ſalt diſtributed in 


them, in proportion to the number of in- 


habitants. 


I yass ſlightly over theſe trifling in- 


formations, that this part of my work may 


not be too much lengthened; beſides, the 
ſame principles, and the ſame baſis of cal- 
_ culation are every where 6 She to ſimilar 


objects. 


I SHALL however conclude this ſubject, 


by one general obſervation, which is, that 


the inequality in the price of ſalt in the 


kingdom is ſo conſecrated by length of 
time, and fo diverſified, that we muſt not 


expect to attain univerſal improvement, 


and more eſpecially to reach perfection 


without ſome inconveniencies, and tranſi- 
tory obſtacles: however, it is ſo deſirable 
a benefit, and ſo plainly pointed out by 


the 
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the ſimple light of reaſon, that it will 
perhaps, ſome day or other, be taken kind- 
ly of me, that I have endeavoured to ſmooth 
the path of adminiſtration, have dared to 
draw the line through that labyrinth of 
laws and cuſtoms, in which it is ſo eaſy 
to be bewildered, and in the midſt of that 
conflict. of various intereſts, which are fo 
eaſily wounded even with the moſt pure 
intentions. But of what conſequence to 
me 1s the good opinion, or the gratitude 
may be entitled to! what a trifling conſi- 
deration, in compariſon of the great ob- 
ject in which I would intereſt every heart, 
and every mind! We have long enough 
| lived under very impolitic and barbarous 
financial laws; thouſands of our fellow- 
creatures have been long enough expoſed to 
the continual incitements of cupidity ; the 
priſons and the galleys have been long 
enough filled with wretches, whole firſt 
knowledge of the fault they have committed 
13 communicated to them by the puniſh- 
ments inflicted on them; and one claſs of ſub- 
jects has been long enough warring againſt 
another! Alas! thoſe who are devoted from 
the cradle to wretchedneſs, ſuffer too much 
I | e already 
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already to be alſo expoſed to dangers to 
which neither art nor ſubtility can maFe 


any addition, and which ſeem to be ſo many 


ſnares laid for that claſs of men, who are 


not enlightened by education, and whoſe 


every action is done without reflecting, 


becauſe their exigencies render them every 


day anx1ous about the next. No, no, temp- 
tations ought not to be held out to them; 


but rather a deſire to work ought to be in- 
ſpired in them, by the expectation of an 


adequate reward; they ought rather to be 
encouraged to embrace thoſe honeſt means 


of maintenance, which leave to conſcience 
its purity, and to the ſoul its conſolatory I 


| hopes. 


Sven ought to be the cares and obliga- 
tions of governments; ſuch 1s the tute- 
lage you owe to your ſubjects, Ye, who 


hold the reins of power and authority, who 
dictate the laws of ſociety: Ye, whoſe 


duty and noble functions are to maintain 


morality and public Jos to defend 


the weak. Of what worth can dazzling pa- 


geantry, tranſient paraſites, and deceitful 
adulations be, if ſeriouſly compared to 


thoſe 
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| 


thoſe noble employments! they are at moſt 
but the ſhadow of greatneſs. Greatneſs it- 
ſelf conſiſts in the power of doing good to 
twenty millions of men, and in the daily 
practice of that glorious and ing pri- 
vilege. 


CHAP, 


3 
CHAP. I. 


OF THE TAX UPON ToOoBAcco. 


T was in the year one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, that a tax upon 
tobacco was impoſed for the firſt time; 
and this tax was originally but a ſimple 
duty on the importation, The ſale of to- 
bacco was not rendered excluſive till one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-four, and 
this branch of the revenue which was 
farmed out for five hundred thouſand li- 
vres in the firſt leaſe, brings in at preſent 
nearly thirty millions to the King. 


ALL the < 7 REN is ſubjected to the 
tax upon tobacco, excepting Flanders, Ar- 
tois, Hainault, Cambreſis, Franche-Comte, 
Alſace, the diſtrict of Gex, the town and 

| : territory 
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territory of Bayonne, and ſome particular 
places in the generality of Metz. | 


Tux General-Farm ſells at preſent above 
_ fifteen million pounds, about a twelfth part 
of which is retailed in ſmoaking tobacco; 
and as the number of inhabitants in the 
generalities where the excluſive privilege of 
tobacco 1s in force, amounts to about twen- 
ty-two millions of ſouls, the conſumption 
may be eſtimated at about five-eights, or 
85 three- quarters of a pound for each indi- 
vidual. 


Tk inconveniencies that I explained 
when I treated of the diverſe exemptions 
of the provinces of the gabels, partly oc- 
cur on the exemption of the duties on to- 
bacco, which ſome provinces enjoy. The 
contraband trade between them, the neceſ- 
ſity, and expence of a continual inſpection, of 
guards and of puniſhments, are the unavoid- 
able conſequences of the diſparity eſtabliſhed 
in the interior of the kingdom : and if the 
_ abuſive practices that owe their birth to 
theſe diſparities are moſt ſenſibly felt in the 

gabels, 
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gabels, it is becauſe that part of the king- 
dom which is not liable to the tax upon 
tobacco, is much leſs extenſive. However, 
if the Sovereign ſhould reſolve. alſo, to 
aboliſh theſe laſt mentioned exemptions, 
in order to eſtabliſh a general ſyſtem of 
uniformity, he muſt confine himſelf to 
thoſe principles of juſtice I laid down when 
I treated of the gabel-duties, and the pro- 
vinces that are not ſubjected to the exclu- 
five privilege of the tobacco- farm, ought 
alſo to be indemnified in a ſimilar manner, 

Tux introduction of that farm into the 
free provinces would at preſent, be equal 


to a tax of about three millions, vx. 


For Flanders and Artois, nearly one 
million. 5 


For Hainault and Cambreſis, about three 
nundred and fifty thouſand livres. 


For A eight, or nine e hundred thou- 
ſand livres. 


Vol. II. 0 For 
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For Franch- Comte, ſeven hundred thou- 


ſand livres. * 


For the other places exempted from 


the tax upon tobacco, about one hundred 
thoufand livres. 


IT is no eaſy matter to aſſign an exact 


ſum to theſe hypotheſis; the obſcurity and 


uncertainty of certain eſſential notions of- 
ten hinder government and the provinces 


| themſelves, from aſcertaining the advanta- 


ges, or the inconveniencies, the facility or 
the difficulty that may be found in the in- 
troduction of a new plan, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of that uniformity ſo deſirable in 
the revenue adminiſtration. I thought 


therefore, that it was proper to determine, 


as nearly as poſſible, the ſum of the actual 


taxes from which the provinces that are 


* I ſlate a leſs ſum for Franche-Comté than fot 
Alſace, though this laſt province is leſs populous ; but 
the General Farm ſells a great deal of tobacco in 


Franche-Comté, though it does not exerciſe its privi- 


lege in it, and its profit on that fale muft be deducted 


from the produce of the, tax under the praſent _— | 


ſition. 


at 


a" 
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at preſent exempted from the duty on to- 
bacco, ought to be diſburdened, if they 
were to be ſubjected to that impoſt. 


I HALL not dwell on the forms that 
ought to be employed to make this plan 
ſucceed: I ſufficiently indicated and ex- 
plained them, in treating of the altera- 
tions applicable to the conſtitution of the 
gabels; and as the circumſtances are en- 
tirely ſimilar, the ſame equity ought to 
be made uſe of, the ſame moderation ob- 
ſerved, the ſame marks of confidence ſhewn, 
the ſame meaſures taken; and the fame 
good faith kept in their execution. 


WuirsT however, we fix our attention 
on the tax upon tobacco, a peculiar and 
very important circumſtance ought to be 
added to the general motives that induce 
us to wiſh for an uniform ſyſtem of tax- 
ation. It is to be remarked, that by eſta- 
bliſhing the excluſive privilege of the ſale 
of that article, in the provinces that are at 
preſent exempted from it, they would be 
obliged at the ſame time, to forbid the 
cultivation of that plant; and as it is very 
G 2 much 
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much extended in Flanders and Alſace, a 
fimilar interdiction would be very preju- 
dicial to a great number of land-pro- 
prietors. 


THE tax upon tobacco is the lighteſt and 
moſt imperceptible of all impoſts, and it is 
ranked with reaſon in the claſs of the moſt 
_ tkilful fiſcal inventions; however, one fault 
may be imputed to thoſe who diſcovered it, 
or rather to the circumſtances that occa- 
ſioned it, which is, the neceſſity govern- 
ment has been under, of prohibiting the 
cultivation of tobacco in all thoſe parts 
of the kingdom, that are ſubjected to the 
excluſive privilege of the management of 
that tax for the King; for a great many 
lands are ſome of them favourable, and 
others entirely, and ſolely e for that 
Pele of cultivation. 


| And yet, 10 the cultivation of tobaceo 
had not been prohibited, the kingdom 
would gain all that it expends at preſent 
to furniſh itſelf with that commodity from 
foreign parts. The purchaſe of tobacco, 
during the courſe of the laſt peace, amount- 
x. ed 
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ed to about ſix millions of livres yearly; 


but that purchaſe only includes the pro- 


viſion neceſſary for the General Farm, and 
we muſt, add thereto, that made by the 
provinces exempted from the excluſive 
privilege, and the clandeſtine introduction 
of that article by ſmugglers. 


TE expences of the General Farm have 


been above double during ſome years of 


the laſt war, not only from the riſe of 


the price of tobacco, but alſo becauſe that 


dearneſs of this article, leſſened the ſmug- 


gling trade, and conſequently increaſed the 


ſales of the General Farm. 


Ir the ſovereign was to allow the free 
cultivation of tobacco in his kingdom, he 
would not, certainly, be obliged to renounce 
collecting any revenue on the produce of 


that article; but the impoſt which the cul- 


tivator would be obliged to pay, before he 
was reimburſed his advances, could ne- 
ver amount to the profit which the king 
makes on a Farm, whoſe collections takes 


place only on the conſumption, 
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AND yet, from the moment that the 


price of the tobacco raiſed in the kingdom 
ſhould be increaſed by a conſiderable impoſt, 


it would be neceflary, in order to favour 
the ſales, to impoſe a ſtill heavier duty on 
the importation of foreign tobacco: but 
this precaution would be inſufficient ; for 


it is only by the help of the excluſive pri- 
vilege poſſeſſed by the managers for the 


king, that it can withſtand the efforts of 
ſmugglers, and keep up the price of tobac- 
co at ſo great a diſproportion to its real va- 
lue. Let us now ſuppoſe, that it is propoſ- 
ed to conciliate the free cultivation of that 
article, with the excluſive privilege of ſale 
that 1s 1n the hands of the ſovereign ; very 
extraordinary forms of reſearch muſt un- 


doubtedly be invented in that caſe, to have 
a command over that produce in each terri- 
tory, and to prevent the habitual exerciſe of 


a fraud that would certainly be checked 


with greater difficulty, than that which is 
at preſent to be guarded againſt. 


IN ſhort, if the cultivation of tobacco was 
forbidden at a time when the produce of the 
excluſive ſale was as yet very trifling, and 

_ 5 when 
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| when in order to ſatisfy the wants of the 
kingdom, it was neceſſary to have recourſe 
to a nation that is ſometimes the rival, and 
ſometimes the enemy of France ; it cannot 
[ reaſonably be expected that the liberty of 
cultivation ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, when 
[| the tobacco Farm brings in nearly thirty 
millions to the king, and when more eſpe- 

cially, we have a new ally *, from whom we 

may ſupply ourſelves with the whole quan- 

tity neceſſary for our conſumption. 


Ix all public affairs, there are ſome ac- 
ceſſary circumſtances ſo ſtrong, that they 
cannot be ſeparated from the principal idea, 
without launching immediately into vain 
ſpeculations. Beſides, if it be a diſadvan- 
tage for the kingdom to purchaſe in fo- 
reign markets thoſe commodities which it 
might produce, we thall find tome compen- 

ſation by paying for them with our manu- 
factures; the Americans want them, and 
their tobacco has been hitherto the princi- 
pal article of exportation they have to bar- 
ter for them. 


*The free States of North America. 


G.4 Ir 
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Ir will perhaps be aſked, if without al- 
lowing the cultivation of tobacco, and with- 
out making any change in its actual ſtate, 
we ought not at leaſt to convert the exclu- 
five privilege exerciſed by the ſovereign, in- 
to a duty on the importation of tobacco ? 
This ſyſtem is ſupported hy general reflec- 


tions on the liberty of commerce, and great 
ſtreſs is laid on the advantage which would 


reſult to the king, 1f he could fave all the 


expences of purchaſe, fabrication, and re- 


tail ſale. I diſcuſſed confiderations entirely 


fimilar to theſe, in the chapter on the ga- 
bels; I ſhewed what kind of free trade was 
eſſential to the good of the ſtate ; and J ſhall 

only repeat, that the king cannot be exemp- 


ted from the expences of purchaſe, fabrica- 
tion, tranſport and diſtribution, neither on 
ſalt nor tobacco, without cauſing the con- 
ſumers to bear theſe charges, which would 


then be an addition to the tax. And if go- 


vernment was to leſſen the import duties in 
proportion to theſe expences, the price of 
tobacco certainly would not be raiſed, but 


the revenue of the ſovereign would remain 
the ſame, and the profits to be made by ſav- 


ings would nat be realized. In ſhort, the 
- obſervations 
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obſervations that have been made in the pre- 
ceding chapter on the poſhble conſequences 


of ſpeculations and a monopoly carried tos 


far, might be here equally applied: and I 


ſhall add, more eſpecially on the ſubjet of 


tobacco, that this article not being a nation- 
al produce like ſalt, the riſe of the price in 
the foreign markets, which might be occa- 
ſioned by a concurrence of purchaſers, 


would turn to the diſadyantage of the ſtate. 


IT is alſo important to remember, that 


the great demand for ſnuff in France is 
partly due to the perfection of the royal ma- 
nufactures; and as this perfection is the re- 


ſult of a long courſe of obſervations, it 


would be running the riſk, without any 


ſubſequent utility, of deſtroying theſe ma- 


nufactures which have reached to the per- 


fection of their art, in order to ſubſtitute 
a multiplicity of private eſtabliſhments, 


which in oppoſition to each other, would 


endeavour to manufacture it at a ſmall 


expence, regardleſs of the quality, 


I am ſenſible, that the General Farm has 
been accuſed of being defective in Judgment 
—— 
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and oeconomy in the direction of its ſnuff 
manufactures ; but this reproach was en- 
tirely founded on the difference of the price 
between ſnuff, and tobacco in the loaf; the 
firſt ſort was worth three livres, twelve ſous 
per pound, and the other only three livres, 
two ſous: This difference would in fact 
have been too dear, if the reducing it into 
powder had coſt ten ſous per pound, to the 
General Farm ; but the too great diſpropor- 
tion between the two prices turned to the 
profit of the king. The difference at pre- 
ſent 1s only eight ſous, and yet the General 
Farm prefers ſelling ſnuff, to tobacco in the 
leaf: I am therefore of opinion, that it 
would be proper to fix a leſs diſparity be- 
tween the prices of tobacco and ſnuff, that 
the profits may not be greater on the ſale of 
the one, than of the other. The cuſtom of 
ſelling tobacco in carrots 1s the oldeſt, and 
it prevailed without deviation for a long 
time. Experience had ſhewn that this me- 
thod occaſioned greater obſtacls* *o the con- 
traband trade: 1t 1s, moreover, proved that 
notwithſtanding all the pains that are 
taken in the fabrication of ſnuff, the water 
that 
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that is mixed with it, is ſometimes prejudi- 
cial to its preſervation, and this has been 
complained of, more eſpecially in the 
Southern Provinces. The Farmers Ge- 
neral, the beſt acquainted with theſe 
two methods of retailing tobacco, or ſnuff, 
are not however agreed in their opinions; 
but I doubt whether that controverſy would 
exiſt, if they did not find a greater profit in 
the ſale of ſnuff, than in that of tobacco. 
The retailers of ſnuff and tobacco are too 
numerous at Paris; if their number was 
lefſened, their profits might be leſſened 
likewiſe, but I would have this plan exe- 
cuted, only as vacancies ſhould happen by 
death. Savings that are not eſſential, or 
which are not the unavoidable conſequence 
of a general plan, ought to be executed with 
diſcretion, whenever the loſs is to fall on 
that claſs of citizens whoſe fortunes are 
narrow. 1 | 


IT will perhaps be found, that I enter into 
a great many particulars ; but general ideas, 
whether they are put into practice or only 
_ propoſed. have too great a charm for _ : 
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who write on public affairs; and theſe 
writers ought not to be diſcouraged when 
they ſometimes dwell on a dry ſubject: 
it proves at leaſt that they wiſh to be 


uſeful. 


CHAP. 


( 1099 ) 


CH AF. II. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE DUTIES ON IM- 
PORTATION AND EXPORTATION ; WITH 
RESEARCHES AND REFLECTIONS ON 
THE BALANCE OF THE COMMERCE OF | 
FRANCE. EE 


A F T ER having fixed our attention on 
the falt duties, and the exciſe upon 

tobacco, it is proper, in purſuit of the plan 
I have laid down, to offer {ome reflections 
in this place, as well on the import and ex- 
port duties, as on the reform of which they 
are ſuſceptible: in fact, theſe duties require 
more than any other tax, to be put under 
the regulation of uniform and general laws. 
I have conſidered, however, that in order to 
make the different principles, which are 
applicable to ſuch a diſcuſſion, more diſtinct, 
it will be neceſſary to give a general idea of 
the principal commercial exchanges made by 
France 
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France with foreign countries; and this 
reflection determined me to give an account, 
in this chapter, of the remarks I have made 
concerning the balance of the commerce of 
France : ſuch an inquiry, and the general 
conſiderations that reſult from the ſubject, 

ought naturally to find a oth in a treatiſe | 
upon the finances. 


Ir is by an attentive examination of the 
balance of the commerce of different na- 
tions, that we are enabled to form a pro- 
per idea of the annual increaſe of their 
wealth; but moſt of the calculations ex- 
tant upon this matter, are either inaccu- 
rate or imperfect, and this is to be attri- 
buted to different cauſes. I ſhall endea- 
vour to lay open the principal; but though 
I have ſpared no pains to make myſelf 
intelligible, the novelty of the ſubject, and 
a kind of abſtraction which is inſeparable 
from it, will neceffarily require a cloſe at- 
tention on the part of thoſe perſons, who 
are intereſted in theſe neden quef- 
tions. 


THE 
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TE ſtatement of the balance of com- 


merce, repreſents the exchanges of a king- 


dom; this balance appears to be favoura- 


ble to a country, when the amount of its 
exports exceeds that of its imports; and 


it announces a loſs, when on the contrary, 
it has bought more than it has fold. It 


is therefore very eſſential to form a right 


Judgment of this double commerce, but as 


the quantity of merchandiſe which enters 


or goes out of a country can only be known 


by the cuſtom-houſe books, we muſt clear- 

ly perceive, under this firſt point of view, 
the inſufficiency of all the informations we 
can poſſibly acquire concerning it. 


IN fact, that part of the cominercial ope- 
rations which is carried on by ſmuggling, 
cannot be known by ſearching the books of 


the revenue officers; yet theſe clandeſtine 
tranſactions are ſometimes ſo extenſive, 
that they are ſufficient to make a total 


change in the firſt idea we may have 


formed of the general profit or loſs on the 
commerce of a nation. It is indeed con- 


ceived, that a faithful ſtatement may be 
made by the mere inſpection of the cuſ- 
— 3 do. 
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tom-houſe books, becauſe no eſtimate 1s 


taken of the contraband commodities nei- 
ther exported nor imported; but it is not 
conſidered at the ſame time, that the con- 


traband trade is always more conſiderable 
for running foreign commodities into a 


kingdom than for carrying out its na- 
tional merchandiſe. For this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe all nations favour the expor- 


tation of their own manufactures, and of 
the greateſt part of the productions of 
their ſoil, ſo that a contraband trade with 
regard to exportation, can only be carried 
on with a few inconſiderable articles; this 
is not the caſe with reſpect to fraudulent 
importations; becauſe moſt nations oppoſe _ 
the introduction of foreign manufactures, 
either by an abſolute prohibition, or by 


very high duties; and they do the ſame 
with regard to ſundry products, eſpecially 


when the Sovereign has reſerved to him- 


ſelf, the exclufive ſale of them; and thus 


it happens that the entry of ſalt and to- 
bacco into France, Dae been habitually pro- 
Ubrted, 
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Yer, the obſervations 1-have Juſt made, 


give but an imperfect idea of the common 
inaccuracy of the ſtatement of the balan- 
ces of commerce: there are other circum- 


ſtances which become the habitual cauſe of 
error, and theſe are more difficult to de- 


ſcribe, let us endeavour however to point 
them out. 


1 WILL ſinoals that, either FA faxed 
ideas, or from conjectures, a general ſtate- 
ment is made of the importations and ex- 


portations of a kingdom; a valuation in 


money muſt neceſſarily be made of each 


part of this double commerce, if we with 
to know the amount of the balance of the 


commercial exchanges; now this valuation, 


as it is uſually made, 18 s extremely im- 
perfect. 


Ler us apply this propoſition in the 


firſt place, to merchandiſe imported, and 
let us take France for an example, that we 
may avoid the confuſion that would. ariſe 
from the generical words of country, or 


kingdom. 
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LET a valuation then be made in France, 
of the merchandiſe of foreign countries, 
according to the current price of thoſe 


commodities in the centre of the kingdom, 


'orin one of its principal commmegcial towns ; 
the debt contracted by the State, will by 


this method be greatly exaggerated; for 


the current price of foreign commo- 


| dities in France, is compoſed not only of 
the ſum paid for them to the nation who 
has fold them, but likewiſe of the duties 
of entry exacted at the different cuſtom- 
houſes; and laſtly, of the profit or inte- 
*reft on the advances made by the French 


merchants, who have imported them as 


f objects of trade: yet, of theſe three ar- 


ticles juſt recapitulated, only the ſum 
paid to the foreign ſeller is a Aedt of the 


kingdom. 


: Tits expences of carriage, or of freight 
are likewiſe compriſed in the current value 


of foreign merchandiſe ; now if this freight 
Has been gained by the national thipping, 


a ſtill greater deceptien will happen in the 
fatement of the balance of commerce, 1 
the merchandize imported is valued ac- 

cording 
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cording to the current price in the king- 


don. 
| I wilt now denionſtrate the impört- 
N ance of theſe obſervations, and at the ſame 


time; render them more diſtin&, by ap- 
plying them to the commerce of France 
with tlie Eaſt-Indles: 


Is the general account of the balance 
of commerce, let the merchandiſe of India 
and China be comprehended as uſual, ac- 
cording to the produce of the ſales at port 
L' Orient, and it will be found that the na- 

tion is annually indebted about the ſum 
of fe rxteen millions, ſince theſe ſales amounted 
before the war, to twenty millions, and the 
merchandiſe ſent out by France in ex- 
change, did not make a ſum of more than 
three, or four millions. Yet France entire- 
1y diſcharged her debt, with ren millions ſent 
to China and India, either in ſpecie, or in 
| bills of exchange: from whence then ariſes 
| the difference? From the ſurplus of the 
twenty nillivas bing the repreſentation of 
the duties paid to the exchequer, of the 
freight gained by the national ſhipping, and 
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of the profits, or intereſt of money accrued 
to the owners. 


Lr us now direct our attention to the 
merchandiſe exported, and examine how 
by valuing them according to their current 


price in the kingdom, in the ſtatement of 
the balance of commerce, we ſhall not 
always give an exact idea of the credit 
which France has upon other nations. 


Ir is manifeſt in the firſt inſtance, that 
upon all commodities ſubject to any duty 
on being taken out of the kingdom, the 


quota of ſuch duty muſt be added to the 
price of theſe commodities, in calculating 
the commercial debt due from foreigners 


for them. This is not all, when we want 


to determine the credit which France has 


upon other nations, on account of her ex- 
ports ; this credit will become different, 
when the merchandiſe exported, inſtead 
of having been -bought in. the kingdom 
for the account of foreigners, has been 
exported for the account of French mer- 
chants; for in that caſe we muſt add, in 
the valuation, to the current price of theſe 

1 commo- 
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commodities in the kingdom, all the pro- 
fit that will reſult from the ſale of them 
in another country. Let us render this 
propoſition more clear, by an example. 
The wines which the merchants of Beur- 
deaux ſend to England, are conſtantly | pur- 
chaſed by commitſion, for the Oui of 


the En i 


Tax linens of Brittany, on the contrary, 
which are ſent to Cadiz, and from Cadiz to 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, are bought in part 
either for the account of French mer- 
e, or French principals. 


I then. in endeavouring to know what 
foreigners owe to France for theſe two 
branches of exportation, we value the wines 
and the linens upon an equal footing, ac- 
cording to their current price in the king- 
dom, we ſhall never attain the truth. N 


THrs mode af calculating will be Juſt with 
reſpect to the wines, becauſe, having been 
bought for the account of foreigners, they 
are enabled to diſcharge their debt to France, 
* paying a ſum chat to the valuation that 
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was made of theſe wines, according to the 
common market prices at Baurdeaux. 


Bur the linens deſtined for Cadia and the 


Spaniſh Weſt India Iflagds, having been 


bought for the account af French prineipals, 


or French merchants, the profits they will 


make, may perhaps procure thirty or forty 
per cent. for the kingdom, above the valua- 
tion that has, heen made of theſe linens 
according to the current prices of Nate 


or St. Malo. ; 


| Tavs an pee wines amaunting 
to one hundred thouſand livres, including 
the duties, can only obtain a credit for that 
ſum in fayour of France; whereas, an ex- 
portation to Cadiz of one hundred thouſand 


livres in linens, will at the end, perhaps, 


of two ar three years, produce a credit of 


one hundred and thirty, or forty thouſand 


livres, to the profit of the kingdom. I have 
ſtill another general obſervation to offer: 
which is, that in countries, where the in- 


tereſt of money is very low, and where 
many advances are made at any rate what- 


ever to foreigner 85 either 1 in buying or ſel- 
4 | = ling | 
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ling for their account, we ſhall obtain but 


very imperfect accounts of the debts and 


credits of the, national cammerce, if we 
confine ourſelves in forming them, to an 
eſtimate of the importations and ex porta · 
tions; for ſuch a country will till be the 


creditor of other nations to a conſiderable. 
amount, as well for intereſt of money, as 
for the charges of buying and ſelling: thus 
Holland which makes conſtantly many com- 
mercial advances, and Ruſſia which con- 


ſtantly receives them, can never know the 


proportion of their reſpective credits, by 


the ſimple calculations of their Fee 
exchanges, | 


I HAVE hitherto only made reflections on 
the balance of commerce, equally appli- 
cable to all countries; there are others, 
which more particularly helong to France, 
and which, notwithſtanding, are very eſſen · 


tial, in order to form a juſt idea of the true 
commercial credit, which this kingdom 
annually acquires; but thoſe refleQions 


relative to different objects will fall in more 
naturally in another part of this chapter. 


I ſhall only obſerve 1 in this place, as a very 5 


H 4 importan t 
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ir mportant fact, that; in the ſtatements of 
the balance f the commerce of France, 
gold and ſilver has never been reckoned 
amongſt the iimports,! yet nothing at firſt 
ſight appears more natural; ſince theſe 
metals ſeer only deſtined to pay the com- 
mercial debts due to Frante; however, it! is 
equally true, tllat a conſiderable portion of 
the gold and filver brought into the kihg- 
dom, becomes firſt materials for rich fa- 
brics of various kinds, which France ſelis af. 
terwards to other nations; and as theſe mer- 
chandiſes are included in che exportations 
of the kingdom, tlie reſults of the ballance 
of commerce mult neceflarily be erraneous, 
when the metals which conſtitute the prin- 
cipal value of theſe commodities are not car- 
ried to the account of itipotrations a | 
LAN 1 belt to recollect, that the ca- 
Price of the French legiſlation on the duties 
of importation. and exportation; the eſta- 
bliſhment of cuſtom houſes, ſome on the 
frontiers, others on the line which ſeparates 
certain provinces from the reſt of the king- 
dom, and likewiſe, other inequalities, will 
be fo many obſtacles which will always 


obſtruct | 
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obſtru& the exact knowledge of the bn 
of commerce in France. Greater facilities 
will take Place hereafter, by means of the 
plan of operation which I had adopted, and 
which is followed at preſent, however, 
even with the affiſtance of a ſtill better 
method, and ſuppoſing all the cuſtom houſes 
to remain on the frontiers of the kingdom, 
Juſt ideas will never be formed of the com- 
mercial credit which the kingdom acquires, 
if judgment does not ſupply the inſuffici- 
ency of mechanical ane, 
10 3-71 B. 11034367 | 
IX Was a dt all che difficulties I have 
already pointed out; and thoſe which I have 
yet to make known; it was by endeavour- 
ing to avoid errors conſecrated by cuſtom, 
that I endeavoured to form an idea of the 
reſult of the commercial exchanges of 
France with other nations. I began by ex- 
amining with attention, the accounts of 
the importations and exportations, ſuch as 
I found them, and I ſpared no pains to ſup- 
ply, by a particular operation, the miſtakes 
I diſcovered, and the defects of the princi- 
ples that had been adopted as fundamentals; 
1 a word, I arbitrated according to proba- 
bdility, 
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bility, what it was not poſſible-to know for 
a certainty. I will not enter at preſent inta 
all the details of ſuch a reſearch; this ex- 
planation would be too diffuſive, and I ſhall 
confine myſelf to repreſenting ſuch a, reca- 
pitulation as may ſerve to guide us in our 
roflections, and at the ſame time, to prevent 


the poſſibility of any kind of 1 inconvenience 
e from this communication, 


Iris ehr to nid chat I am going 
to treat of the commercial connections of 
France with foreign nations, and not of 
her commerce with her American colonies; 


for theſe in the queſtion before us, cannot 


be conſidered in any other light than as 


provinces of the kingdom. So that I thall 
not include the merchandiſe coming from 


St. Domingo, or the Windward Iflands 
under the denomination of importations ; 
neither ſhall I compriſe under the title 
of exportations, thoſe commodities which 
France ſends directly to thoſe colonies, or 
indirectly, through the medium of the ſlave 


trade from the coaſt of Africa, 


AFTER 
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AFTER this explanation, I aſſert, that ac- 
_ cording to my calculations and conjectures, 
the exportations of the kingdom before the 


laſt war, exceeded the importations one year 
with another, about ſeyenty millions of 


livres; and continuing to take an average 
term, I add, that this balance has been the 


reſult of an annual exportation to the amount 
of about three hundred millions, and of an 


importation amounting to about two hun- 
dred and thirty, 


| 'T'uis twofold commerce, may be claſſęd 
nearly in the following manner, _ 


EXPORT ATIONS. 


One hundred and fifty millions, in different; 


articles manufactured; ſuch as woollen 


cloths, linens, diverſe wrought filks, and. 
ſtuffs mixed with gold and filver, ſerges, 


camblets, tammies, gold and filver lace, 


_ embroideries, thread and filk laces, cam 


bricks and lawns, ſtockings, hats, gloves, 
modes, dreſſes, fans, tapiſteries, watch- 
es, jewels, wrought plate, hard-wares, 
paper, books, pictures, ſoaps, wax can- 


dles, 
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wax candles, glaſs, elegant furniture, and 
other products of the national induſtry. 


Seventy, to ſeventy five millions in commo- 
dities, the produce of the Weſt India Iflands, 
ſuch as ſugars, coffee, indigo, &c. 


Tux extent of this branch of exportation 
has always been exaggerated in the ſtate- 
ments of the ballance of commerce, becauſe 
it has never been eſtimated without taking 
off from the total of the ſugars and coffee 
brought into France, thoſe which pay the 
tax on conſumption; yet, it is notorious, 
that this duty is often evaded, by declaring 
great quantities of the commodities of the 
_ colonies for exportation to foreign countries, 
which are afterwards clandeſtinely re- im- 
Ported and diſperſed 11 in the interior parts « of 
the kin gdom. 


From thirty five, 10 forty millions, i in wines, 
brandies, and other a ae 


8 Eig bree millions in teas, in ſtuffs, and 
filks from China, coffee from the Ifle of 
Bourbon, and from Moka, pepper from the 
coaſt 
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coaſt of Malabar, linens from that of Coro- 
mandel, fine muſlins from Bengal, the pro- 
duce of the ſea port towns in the Levant, 
and ſundry other foreign commodities, 
making part of the importations. 
Sixteen millions in corn one year with ano- 
ther, 1n butter and cheeſe from certain pro- 
vinces, ſalt, ſaffron, honey, lemons, ve- 
getables, dried fruits, Provence oil, and 
ſome produce of the fiſheries. 


Six millions or thereabout, in miſcellaneous 
articles, ſuch as leather, (for France beth 
receives this article from foreign countries 
and exports her own) wood for joiners work 
principally drawn from the mountains of 
Voſges, and ſent to Holland, fire wood 

clandeſtinely run into England, and ſundry 
ſmall articles which cannot be compriſed 
1 under general claſſes. 


IMPORTATIONS. 


 ABovrT ſeventy millions, one year with ano- 
ther in the firſt materials for the national 


- manufactures, 


12 


manufactures, ſuch as cotton, wool, fil k; 
hemp, flax in ſeed, and ſpun; kali, beaver 
and other ſkins, leather, wax, fine woods, 
ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, and all drugs proper 
for dying, &c. 
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ABO iwenty millions in other firſt tnate- 
rials; but of ſuch a kind, as to require a 


ſeparate article, and even ſome explanation; 


they are: 


1. DiAMoxps or other precious ſtones, 
and gold and ſilver, which are made uſe of in 
faoricating jewels, ornamental dreſſes, gold 


and filver laces, embroideries, rich ſtuffs, 
and wrought plate ſent to foreign countries. 


2. Diamonds and other precious ſtones, and 


gold and ſilver employed in fabricating that 
portion of the ſame works, which is de- 


ſtined to increaſe the luxury of the nation. 


3. The quantity of gold and ſilver which is 


neceſſary to keep up this ſpecies of luxury, 
and I underſtand by this, the annual ſupply 


which is indifpenſably neceflary to replace 


what has been deftroyed by the effect of 
tim 


Tu, 
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Tux three articles I have juſt indicated 


form the amount of twenty mzllions, which 
I Thaveplaced to the account of importations; 
and, it ſhould be obſerved, that the quan- 
tity of gold and filver, which I have con- 


ſidered in this inſtance, as fimple merchan- 


die, is abſolutely diſtinct from that portion 
of the precious metals, which is converted 
into coin, and thereby increaſes the quan- 


tity of ſpecie in circulation. I muſt take 


notice, however, that the preceeding eſtima- 
tion of twenty millions, although founded 
upon various inquiries is neceffarily very 
conjectural: for the diamonds and other 


precious ſtones, Which indeed compoſe only 
the ſmalleſt part of that ſum, are ſent by 


the poſt, or by the opportunity of travellers, 
ſo that nd declaration is made of them at 


the Cuſtom-houſe; and the importation 
of gold and ſilver not being ſubject to any 


duty, ſcarcely any notice is taken of it on 


the Frontiers, beſides, this kind 6f inſpec- 


tion there, would always be imperfect, efpe- 
cially with reſpect to gold which is often 


'brought | in by travellers: Laſtly, it would 
not be ſulficient to keep an exact regiſter 


of the entry, the ſame muſt be done, on its 


going 
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know the quantity of gold and ſilver that 
remains in France; and we fhould after-- 
wards have to diſtinguiſh what portion of 


| | | = going out of the kingdom, if we would 
| 


Wl theſe metals was converted into money; 
this indeed would! not be Aenn⸗ 


 ABott forty ou „ com- 


0 modities, ſuch as linens of various ſorts 

th from Flanders, Hoiland and Switzerland; 

[| | fine muſlins from the Engliſh Eaſt India 
14 Company's ſales, and coarſe muſlins fabri- 
| 1 cated chiefly at Zurich; watches from Ge- 
i | neva and other places, ſmall wares, and 
1 "I hardware from Holland, Germany and Eng- 
[8 land, gauzes from Italy, taffetas from Flo- 
14 rence, velvets from Genoa; paper, books, 
| | * | pictures, and ſeveral other articles of foreign 
=. induſtry, eſteemed through fancy, and 


moſtly introduced by ſmuggling. 


8 ABovurT forty millions in proviſions, ſuch as | 

it 0 corn or other grain, rice, Italian oil, a verxñ 

conſiderable article; fiſh, cattle, falted beef | 

from Hamburgh and Ireland, Swiſs cheeſe, 

cocoa, cordial liquors, Rheniſh and Tokay 
wines 
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. 0 


wines, foreign brandies, refined ſalt, ſmug- 
gled in; oranges, dried fruits; ſpices, &c. 


Azour taveniy- ve millions, in maſts; 
boards, ſmall timber, wood of all kinds 
for building, coom, tar, iron, tin, lead, 
copper, quickſilver, and pit-coals. 


Fou TEEN MILLIONS, in merchandiſe, 
from the Indies, from China, and from 
the ifland of Bourbon. 


THe annual fales at L!Orient amount- 
ed upon an average, before the laſt war, to 
about twenty millions, but in this ſum we 
may reckon; from ſix to ſeven millions; 
being that part the capital, which 
ſimply, repreſents the duties paid to the 
exchequer, upon the importation; tlie ex- 
pences of navigation gained by the na- 
tional ſhipping; and the profits or inte- 
reſts for the advances made by France: it 
is highly reaſonable, as I before explained, 
to deduct theſe different articles from the 
produce of the importations, when we 
want to know what is the profit, or Joſs 
of the kingdom upon its commercial ex- 
changes. | _ 
Vo. II. I Apovr 
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ABour ten millions in tobacco, as well 
for the general farm, as for thoſe provin- 


ces which are not ſubjected to its excluſive 
privilege, and for the free manufactures of 
this article, at Dunkirk in particular ; but 


IT add likewiſe, by calculation, the quanti- 
ty of tobacco diſperſed throughout the 
kingdom by the contraband trade, the 
price of which will be in proportion to 
the riſk that is run in theſe tranſactions. 
However, I muſt requeſt attention in this 
place, to what I have formerly indicated, 


which is, that the Principal benefit of 


theſe clandeſtine fales, 1s received by thoſe 


provinces and towns, that are exempted 


from the tobacco farm. 


Fno ten 1% twelve millions in ſundry com- 
modities, ſuch as horſes, tallow, furs, 


hides, feathers, perfumes, medicinal drugs, 


and ſeveral other articles, which cannot be 


ranged 1 in any general claſs, 


I epo not announce theſe ſubdiviſions of 
the imports and exports as free from er- 
rors; what I have already ſaid, both of 
the imperfection of the operations hitherto 


under- 
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undertaken, and of the inſufficiency of the 


informations on which we might rely with 
certainty, clearly evince that J offer the re- 
ſult of my reſearches under ſome doubts, 


and with reſerve. I muſt even obſerve, 
that the accounts made up in the office 
appointed to tranſact all the buſineſs rela- 


tive to the balance of commerce, pointed 


out a much more conſiderable profit in 


favour of the kingdom, but whilſt theſe 


labours collected together ſeveral very uſe- 


ful principles, the reſults led to very errone- 
ous judgments reſpecting the profit annu- 
ally made by France. In fact, theſe ſtate- 


ments do not contain any valuation either of 


the contraband trade, or of falſe declarations, 
or of the commerce of the provinces of 


France, which are like foreign countries, 
with reſpe& to the reſt of the kingdom. 
Much leſs do they pay any regard to the 


other general reflections which I have made 


on the defects common to all balances of 


commerce. Neither do they place to the 
account of importations, the diamonds, nor 
the amount of the gold and ſilver em- 


ployed in the fabrication of works of in- 


12 duſtrx 
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duſtry to be fold to foreigners; though 
theſe works are claſſed in the exportations ; 
and no attention is given to that part of 
the precious metals, which is employed to 
keep up, or to increaſe that ſpecies of 
luxury in the kingdom. They paſs the 
importations from India and China to 
account, according to the produce of the 
ſales, and on the other hand, they value 


the exportations of the American product 


at too high a rate. There are ſeveral other 
errors, or omiſſions of leſs conſequence, 
which I endeavoured to ſet right in the re- 


ſearches I made, but the detail of them 


would be too extenſive. 


| Yer, before I ſet down to forin the ba- 


lance of commerce, ſome general reflec- 


tions, abſolutely foreign however, to the 
foregoing remarks, had already induced me 
to think, that the reſults hitherto drawn 
were exaggerate]; in fact, it was with 
great difficulty .that I made out a balance 
of ſeventy millions in favour of France, by 
purluing a method totally diffetent from 
the former, to get at the knowledge of the 

truth, 
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truth, and this I ſhall now endeavour to 


explain. 


A BALANCE of commerce muſt be paid 
in ſome manner, or another. A nation, 
like an individual, would ſoon diſcontinue 
ſelling more than it bought, if it was not 
paid the balance due to it. If then, it 


were poſſible to be preſent at the payment 
of it, or to acquire certain intelligence 


concerning it, this would be a ſurer me- 
thod than any other, of knowing the true 
difference between the amount of the im- 


ports and exports. 


Tax moſt diſtin of all the payments 


that have been made to France to diſcharge 


her commercial demands on other nations, 
was, 1n the firſt inſtance, the forty-five mil- 
ons in bullion, which were annually car- 


ried to the royal mints of the kingdom, 
during the laſt peace, and which, being 


coined, increaſed the circulating ſpecie. * 


* The particulars of this augmentation of the 
ſpecie will be found, when I come to treat of the 


Loinage, in the courſe of this work. 


13 Now, 
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Now, let us ſuppoſe, that four or five 
millions are annually waſted either by ac- 


_ cidental meltings, or by remittances made 
to Geneva, Swiflerland, and Turin, in 


louis d'ors, the total of which will never 
return, there will ſtill remain a ſum of 


from forty to forty-one millions, an ac- 
tual and poſitive annual on to the 


; Kingdom, 


1 AM moreover certain, that before the 


laſt war, the ſubſidies paid by France to 
foreign powers; the expences of her Am- 
baſſadors, the annates due to the Court of 
Rome, by new incumbents, and the pen- 


ſions granted to perſons reſiding out ot 


the kingdom, might have been valued at 


from eight to ten millions annually. 


Tur government likewils ſent w mil. 
inns 1 in ſpecie, yearly, to the Ile of France, 
and to India, to defray a part of the ex- 
pences of adminiſtration in thoſe ſettle- 
ments. 


Tuus of the ſeventy millions gained by the 
commerce of France, we have already 
accounted 
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accounted for the payment or diſpoſal of 
fifty- two. 


THERE remain eighteen, the deſtina- 
tion of which we muſt trace, and on 
this head I can only offer vague concep- 
tions. 


Ix the firſt place, France had to pay 
not only the annuities due to foreigners, 
but their ſhares of the reimburſements of 
capitals paid off; but part of theſe ſums 
were frequently balanced by new inveſt- 
ments made by er in the pub- 
lic funds. 


Tux navigation, from port to port of 
the kingdom, known under the denomina- 
tion of coaſting, being partly performed by 
foreign ſhipping, this freight formed ano- 
ther demand upon France. 


THE commercial adventures by ſea, on 
account of the merchants of the kingdom, 
are frequently inſured in Holland and in 
England, and a reciprocity does not ex- 
it, at leaſt not in the ſame degree; this 
14. differ. 
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difference makes France the debtor, not 


for the premiums paid to the foreign un- 


derwriters, but for the profits which re- 


ſults to them from theſe tranſactions. 


THz great families in Auſtrian Flanders, 


poſſeſs conſiderable landed eſtates in French 

Flanders, in Artois, and in Hainault ; ſe- 
veral German Princes have the like poſſeſ- 
ſions in Lorraine, and Alface ; the Spani- 
ards ſtill preſerve others in Rouſillon, and 


the French do not hold any in foreign 


countries; this difference conſtitutes ang- 
y ther obje& of annual debt. 


LAsrLx, the funds which go to Malta, 
and thoſe which French travellers expend 
out of the kingdom, are farther employ- 


ments of the probits it e by com- 
merce. 


I wink not attempt to eſtimate the ſe- 
veral articles I have pointed out ſeparately, 


it may be eaſily perceived; that the whole 
of theſe annual debts muſt certainly ex- 


ceed the eighteen millions, the employ- 
ment of which was the object of our in- 


irg. ; 
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quiry ; but we muſt add to this ſum, all that 
foreigners on their part owe to France, for 
the amount of the expences of their ambaſſa- 
dors, their travellers, and their naval officers, 
reſiding there, in time of peace. This article 
conſiderable, but it muſt be obſerved, that 
we ought to deduct from the expences of 
travellers, all that they expend on arti- 


cles of luxury, to be tranſported into 


their reſpective countries, becauſe theſe 
purchaſes are comprehended | in the genera] 
ſtatement of the Fxports, 


Tunes are ſeveral other circumſtances, 


which ſometimes habitually, and ſome- 


times only temporarily, increaſe or dimi- 


nith the demands of France on other na- 
tions, but I thought it my duty to confine 
myſelf to the principal objects I have 
pointed out. However, this multiplicity 
of connections, foreign to the general ba- 
lance of commerce, leads us to an impor— 


tant truth, which is, that we ſhould be 


under a great miſtake, if we were always 
to form a judgment of the reſult of the 


commercial exchanges in all countries, by 


che Proportional N of the e 
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ſpecie ; ſuch a rule could only be applica- 
ble to States, whoſe connections are li— 


mited, who have no public debt, no in- 
tercourſe with ſtrangers, nor any other ex- 


traordinary affinity to the reſt of Europe: 
Such countries there are, and it is in them 


only, that the annual increaſe of their ſpe- 


cie becomes one of the ſureſt indications 
of a balance of commerce in their fa- 
vour, 


ThE important ſubje&t now under con- 


ſideration, has ſo many branches, and ſuch 


various relations, that the remarks it is 


ſuſceptible of might be extended much 


farther; but in matters of this kind, we 


muſt neceſſarily be contracted, that they 
may not be rendered perplexing by a mul- 


titude of exceptions and diſtinctions, which 
would take off our attention from the re- 


gular chain of ideas; and while thoſe who 


do not dread the length of diſcuſſions, will 


perhaps accuſe me of being ignorant of 


what I have taken care to throw afide, I. 
ſhall appear too prolix in the eyes of others, 
who want to be drawn towards one object, 
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it. However, I cannot avoid entering into 
the inquiry, whether there exiſts, as it 


has often been aflerted, a method of judg- 
ing of the balance of commerce, abſolute- 
ly different from thoſe which I have alrea- 
dy explained. 


I MEAN thoſe informations on this ſub- 


ject, which it is imagined may be acquired 


from the variations in the courſe of ex- 


change: it is commonly pretended, that 


theſe variations are the thermometer of 


commercial proportions : this opinion, 


very ſuperficially admitted, requires an ex- 


planation ; but with a view of rendering 


it intelligible, it will be neceſſary, in the 
firſt inſtance, to give an idea of the courſe 
of exchange, peculiarly applicable to the 
queſtion I am to diſcuſs. 15 


Ir is ſaid, that the exchange is at par 
between two countries, when the value of 


a bill of exchange drawn by one of theſe 
countries upon another, is regulated by the 


proportion that exiſts between the denomi- 
nation and the weight of their reſpec- 
tive coins. 5 1 
Thus, 
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IT nus, ſuppoſing, the Engliſh guinea ta 
be equal in its intrinſic value to the louis 
d'or of France, the exchange would be at 
par, if for a hundred guineas, one might 
procure a bill of exchange at London, for 
the payment of a hundred louis in France, 
or if for one hundred louis, a bill of ex- 
change could be had at Paris, for a hun- 


fired guineas payable in England. 


Lav us now ſuppold, that France and 
England (the two countries 1 have taken 
for an example) ſhould have no other con- 
nectious together, except commercial; and 
that their connections with other coun- 
tries, had no influence whatever upon their 
reciprocal relation to each other, and laſt- 
ly, that theſe two kingdoms purchaſed 
commodities of each other to an equal 
amount, according to this hypotheſis, it 
might be fairly preſumed, that the ex- 
change between England and Fra: nce would 
be conſtantiy at par. . 


Haar if in the courſe of the reſpective cre- 
dits of theſe two kingdoms, the neceſſity of 
remitting to England ſhould be more ur- 
gent than the call for remittances from 


Kaen 
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England to France, the agents in theſe ne- 
gociations would ſoon perceive it, and they 
would not heſitate to demand a little more 
than an hundred louis, for a bill of ex- 
change of a hundred guineas. 


Ir then, it could be aſcertained, by a ſe- 
ries of obſervations, that the exchange va - 
ries one half per Cent. when France owes 
a million to England, for the liquidation 
of their reſpective commercial tranſactions, 
and if it had likewiſe been remarked, that 
the ſame exchange varied one per Cent. 
when the debt of France to England 
amounted to two millions, to one and an 
half when it was three millions, and ſo 
on in proportion, effectively, the balance 
of commerce between the two kingdoms 
might be determined by the courſe of ex- 
change. | 


BuT the variation of the exchange 
has its fixed limitations, whatever be 
the ſum due from one nation to ano- 
ther, and for this reaſon, one may give 
as far as two or three per Cent. for 

I a bill 
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a bill of exchange upon London, becauſe 


the charges of tranſporting French 


money to England, joined to the dan- 
gers of the ſea, would be deemed near- 
ly equivalent to that premium, but if 
more. was demanded, thoſe who wanted to 
remit funds to England, would readily per- 
ceive, that it would be more advantageous 
for them, to ſend over French money to be 


fold by weight, and to convert the pro- 
duce into Engliſh money; and from that 


moment, the negociators of bills of ex- 


change, would be obliged to moderate 
their terms. 


Ir is on this account, that the exchange 
between two adjacent countries, 1s liable 
only to very ſmall variations, the mercan- 


tile people being well apprized, that at a 


trifling expence, ſpecie may be tranſported 
rom one country to the other; but the ex- 


pence or danger of remitting money being a 


very important object, when it concerns two 


nations, at a great diſtance from each other, 


the alterations in their reſpective exchan- 
ges, will be neceſſarily liable to more con- | 
ſiderable premiums. | 

5 LASTLVY, 
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LASTLY, when the kingdom that 1s in- 
debted to another, prohibits the exporta- 
tion of its ſpecie, the courſe of exchange 


may be ſtill much higher; for the riſk 


that muſt be run in exporting money con- 


trary to law, will have an ideal value let 


upon it, and will of courſe add to the 


charges of remitting it. If then, in order 
to avoid the common expences of ſending 
out gold and filver coin, it is thought ad- 
vantageous to give one hundred and two 


louis for a bill of exchange of one hun- 


dred guineas, one hundred and three, or 
one hundred and four will be readily gi- 
ven, in proportion as the exportation of 
ſpecic, is more or leſs hazardous. 


Ir is alſo to be obſerved, that i in propor- 
tion as the weight of the coin of any coun- 


try diminiſhes by wear, the exchange will 

be liable to a greater variation; in fact, if the 
French louis d'or, which at the time of 
its coinage, was (we will ſuppoſe) equal 
to the Engliſh guinea, has loſt two or 
three per Cent. of its original weight, this 
lofs wall be computed in the calculations 
that will be made to diſcover what a- 


— : 
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mount theſe louis will ſell for in England; 
and thereupon a preference will be given 
in the ſame proportion to bills of ex- 
change, to prevent the neceflity of re- 
mitting in ſpecie. 


Ar all events, the expences of tranſ- 
port, the dangers of the ſea, and the riſks 
| of a prohibited exportation, together with 
1 the loſs of weight J have juſt mentioned; 
18 are ſo many crenmaſtinces of which a val- 
uation muſt be made; and according to 
the reſult of that eſtimation, the exchange 
between two countries will be more or leſs 
extended; yet it is not leſs true, that this 
extenſion being circumſcribed; the varia- 
tions in the courſe of exchange may very 
well indicate, when one country becomes 
debtor, or creditor to another; but we 
ſhall never diſcover, by this light alone; 
what is the diſproportion which exiſts be- 
tween their reſpective commercial ex- 
changes; therefore, if we are to conſider 
the courſe of exchange, as a thermometer ; 
of commercial tranſactions, we mult add, 1 
in order to make the compariſon exact, 
that this thermometer points out only two 
or 
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or three degrees of variation, while there 
exiſts a number of others, infinitely more 
conſiderable. 


THis is not all, for in order to render 
that kind of inſtruction which we are to 


derive from obſervations on the courſe of 


exchange, more diſtin, I have ſuppoſed 


that England and France had no com- 


merce, but with each other, which is not 


the fact. Now, if at the time when France 


owes England ten millions, Holland owes 


France the like ſum; it may ſo happen, 


that France will diſcharge her debt to 


England, by making over to the latter, 


.her demand- upon Holland; and in that 


caſe, no ſenſible operation will take place 


in the price of exchange between France, 


and England. 


In fine, as I have already obſerved, a 
country may be the creditor of another, 


through connections foreign to trade, and 


as the courie of exchange does not depend 


on the motives which make the people de- 


fire to have funds to receive in ſuch or ſuch a 


place, but ſolely on the extent of the demand 
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for bills of exchange, it is impoſſible to 


diſtinguiſh in thoſe operations, what is to 
be imputed to the balance of commerce, 


and what belongs to other circumſtances. 


I BELIEVE then, that the opinions wliich 


may be founded on obſervations upon the 
courſe of exchanges, are ſuperficial, and 
that tlie importance of them is exagge- 
rated. Nevertlielefs, obſervations on the 
great revolutions of the exchanges, an 


exact knowledge of the quantity of gold 


and ſilver that enters iuto, and remains in 


a kingdom, and the making out ſtate- 
ments of the imports and exports, are all 
means of inſtruction, which reciprocally 
ſtrengthen one another, and not one of 
which ought to be negle&ed, in an in- 


quiry ſo worthy the attention of all go- 


vernments. But let no one deceive himſelf 
on this head; in all the ſciences (and that 


of the adminiſtr ation of the finances 18 a 
very great one) labour muſt be united to 


relection; - uſeful truths will eſcape the in- 
dolence of that man, who is careleſs in 


ſearching for and embracing them ; and of 
him alſo, vho being afraid of taking too 
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much pains, contents himſelf with adopt- 
ing ſome general principles, and afterwards 
attributes to theſe ideas more than belongs 
to them; this is a method of augmenting 
his intellectual riches in his own eyes, 
but the illuſion will ceaſe, when it is ne— 
ceflary to act, and when he endeavours to 
make the nature of things agree with the 
ſmall number of principles, which are the 
uſual reſult of flender informations, 


DovunrLess, 1t muſt be a matter of ſur- 
priſe, that a ſingle kingdom ſhould be 
able to acquire a balance of commerce an- 
nually, the amount of which exceeds one 

half of the gold and ſilver received yearly 

by all Europe, and upon the firſt view of 
this proſperity of France, one might be 
apt to exclaim, What can ſhe want more! 
Yet, by fixing our attention on the ſtate of 
her exports and imports, one truth will 
probably ſtrike us, the conſequences of 
which will not appear to be trifling ; "2 Þ 
this, that the advantages gained by France 
in her commercial tranſactions, reſt upon 
two grand pillars, the foreign ſale of her 
manufactures, and of the produce” of her 
2 VE Ameri- 
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American commodities. This is well known 


in general, but I doubt whether govern- 
ment has ever had time or inclination, to 


acquire juft ideas upon this ſubject. 


Tu commerce carried on with its ma- 
nufactures, and with its American commo- 


dities, make three-fourths of the exports 


of the kingdom. The knowledge of this 


fact cannot but occaſion ſome uneafineſs, 
for both theſe branches of commerce are lia- 
ble to revolutions. The conſiderable ſale of 
the manufactures, though favoured by the 


perfection to which French induſtry has 


brought them, and by the habitual de- 


mand for them in other nations, is not 


the leſs expoſed to unforeſeen diminutions ;, 


works of induſtry and ingenuity are not 
like the privileged gifts of foil and cli- 
mate, men in every part of the globe are 


capable of ingenious labour ; in different 
countries of Europe they may learn to fa- 
bricate what they now ſeek for 1 in only one 


foreign kingdom, they may even learn to 
do without them, or render prohibitory 
laws againſt the importation of them, more 


rigorous; in a word, that ſpecies of induſ- 


try 
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try which ting up and Arengthens itſelf 
in the boſom of civil liberty, and of a 
fruitful territory, will in time make a con- 


{iderable progreſs in the extenſive republic 
juſt formed upon the continent of Ameri— 
ca; and this new power will one day, par- 
ticipate in {ome meaſure, in ſupplying the 


Welt India iſlands, and the Spaniſh Weſt 


India fettlements. Let it not be objected, 


that they will find it more to their advan- 


tage to till their lands; the more they are 


cultivated the greater will be the quanti- 


ty of ſubſiſtence, and this abundance will, 


5 ſooner or later, invite arts and induſtry, 
whenever the government takes care to ſe- 


cond the efforts of private intereſt. 


Ir is the duty of the French adminiſ- 
tration, to be inceſſantly attentive to the 
great maſs of proſperity Frauce enjoys; 
it is their duty to be more uneaſy about 
treaties of commerce and navigation, than 


about the extenſion of territory; it is their 
duty to maintain a reaſonable ſpirit of li- 


berty amongſt the manufacturers, without 
hazarding however, by too great indulgen- 


ces, that reputation for {kill and integrity, 
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which is the ſureſt ſupport of every branch 
of commerce; it is their duty to diſcou- 
rage thoſe ſentiments of vanity, which in- 
duce men to conſider the moſt uſeful em- 
ployments in life, as only tranſitory eſta- 
bliſhments, which they quit as ſoon as 
they have made their fortunes. It will be 
neceſſary likewiſe, by an oeconomical ma- 
nagement of public credit, and by a pru- 
dent adminiſtration of the finances, efficaci- 
ouſly to contribute to the lowering of inte- 
reſt, that great ſource of encouragement to 
a variety of different undertakings; and to 
| thoſe alterations in the prices of proviſions, 
which break through the proportions eſta- 
bliſhed between wages or ſalaries, and the cur- 
rent value of the common neceſſaries of life. 


LASTL v, and above all, it is eſſential 
to guard againſt that accumulation of 
taxes, which makes all the works of 1 in- 
duſtry too dear; and when particular cir- 
cumſtances require extraordinary ſuccours, 4 
care ſhould be taken to conciliate the inte- : 
reſts of the public revenue with thoſe of 
commerce, and for much ſtronger reaſons ' 
theſe intereſts ſhould never be ſuffered to 

oppoſe 
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oppoſe each other, it would be making the 
child quarrel with its nurſe. 


HOwEVER, this is a leſſon too common- 


ly neglected. If new taxes are pald with- 


out any great complaints, it is thought 
every point is carried, and ſcarcely any no- 


tice is taken of the fatal effects that may re- 


ſult to commerce, from an impolitic tax; 
the miniſters of the finances are ſatisfied, 
when they haye ſecured the tranquillity of 


the ſhort period of their own adminiſtra- 


tion, all beyond that, appears to them like 


another age, about which they need not 
give themſelves any concern. It is of great 
importance likewiſe to have a ſtrict eye 


over the adminiſtration of great manu— 
facturing towns, ſo that neither bad ma- 


nagement nor uſeleſs luxury may oblige 
them to have recourſe to impolitic local 


duties, which may be prejudicial to the 


exportation of the national manufactures; the 


municipal officers are ſometimes in the ad- 


miniſtration of the revenues of ſuch towns, 


what the Comptrollers General are in that 


of the kingdom; and there may be found 


men amongſt them, who, probably, with- 
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out heſitation, would adopt any tax what- 
ever, which would the moſt readily re- 
lieve them from a preſent difficulty. 


THE ſecond confiderable branch off ex- 
portation 1s, as we have ſeen, that of the 
commodities of the Weſt India iſlands; 
and this trade is equally worthy of the 
greateſt attention. Shall I pauſe a mo- 
ment, to take notice of thoſe arguments 
ſo lightly hazarded, concerning the inuti— 
lity of the colonies? What we ſell to 
them, it 1s coolly ſaid, we ſhould diſpoſe 
of to foreign nations; but can we create 
purchaſers at pleaſure? It is not for want 
of a ſufficient quantity of linen and wool- 
len cloth, or of wrought filk, that we do 
not ſell more to other nations; it is the li- 
mitation of their wants which circum- 
ſcribes their demands, aud not the inability 
to ſatisfy them; it is an excellent political 
idea, to convert a part of the commodities 
or of the works of induſtry of any king- 
dom, into ſpecie or effects foreign to its 

ſoil and to its climate, and which ſcarce 
any country in Europe can difpeuſe with 
at e 

4 BESIDES, 
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BesiDes, the merchandiſe which comes 
from the colonies, are not the value alone 


of the national products which France 
ſends to them either directly, or indirectly, 


by her commerce with the coaſt of Afri- 
ca; all theſe exports are ſcarcely equiva- 


lent to one half of the returns from Ame- 


rica, the overplus repreſents the freights, 


the profits of commerce, and the revenues 
the coloniſts expend in the kingdom. 


Wnar would be the caſe, if by ne- 


glecting ſuch valuable poſſeſſions, or by 
loſing them for ever, France ſhould be 
deprived of the balance of commerce, ſhe 
acquires annually, by the exportation of 


the produce of her colonies? What 


would be the caſe, if ſhe had likewiſe to 
_ purchaſe from foreigners, that part of thoſe 
commodities, which are required at pre- 
ſent for her own conſumption. Such a 
revolution would occaſton more money to 
be ſent out of France annually, than 1s at 


preſent brought into that kingdom. The 


American colonies then are a noble eſtate, 


the great power of France ſeems to aſſure 


a long pofleſſion of them, but other na- 
tions 
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tions may augment their cultivation ; but 
the United States, fo contiguous to the rich 
ſoil that produces coffee and ſugar, will not 
come to Europe in ſearch of theſe commo- 
dities, and in proportion to the free ac- 
ceſs, that there may be one day ar other, 
a neceſſity to open to them, to theſe colo- 


nies, who ſhall decide what part they may 
take in the commercial exchanges which 


enrich France? I will not thoroughly in- 


veſtigate queſtions, at this inſtant combin- 


ed with political treaties and connections; 


but at leaſt it is important to conſider how 
far the whole of the commerce carried on 
by the nation, before the war, is effential 


to the ſupport of its proſperity, 


II is only by exporting to the amount ot 


from two hundred and twenty, to two 
hundred and thirty millions of livres in 


merchandiſe, or manufactures, or commo- 
dities brought from her colonies, that 


France obtains a balance of commerce in 
her favour of ſeventy millions, 


THis reſult is very important, and ought 
neyer to be loſt fight of, that we may not 
7 ſleep 
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fleep over a proſperity, the true founda- 
tion of which 1s not properly known. 


HERE thoſe who are apt to fix their at- 
tention even upon improbable events, will 
perhaps aſk what would happen, or what 
muſt be done, if by an extraordinary re- 
volution, this double commerce of expor- 
tation ſhould either fail, or be conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed. We may vaguely con- 
ceive the extent of ſuch a diſaſter, but it 
will be difficult to deſcribe all its conſe- 
quences. The demand for freſh materials 
drawn from foreign countries, would doubt- 
leſs diminiſh in proportion, as leſs manu- 
factured commodities were ſold to other 
nations, and in that caſe; the fabrications 
neceſſary for the national conſumption muſt 
be encouraged, by augmenting, as much as 
poſſible, in the heart of France, the pro- 
_ duction of filk, of flax, and of wool. 
The introduction of all works of foreign 
induſtry, muſt be more rigorouſly prohi- 
bited : the forges and ſmelting houſes muſt 
be multiplied to enable her to do without 
foreign iron, her method of ſalting pro- 
viſions muſt be made more perfect, that 
——_ the 
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ſhe may not ſtand in need of being ſup- 
plied by Ireland and other countries. 


LasTLyY, France not being able any 
longer to fell much to foreigners, muſt 
purchaſe as little as poſtible from them; 
and ſhe muſt inſenſibly conduct herſelf like 
a nation limited 1 in its reſources, inſtead of 
acting on the footing of a wealthy nation. 
But notwithſtanding all her care, ſhe would 
never be able to repair the immenſe pre— 
judice which the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained, 
would have occaſioned to her riches and 
population. Fortunately ſuch revolutions 
are very far from probable; but on the 
other hand, very great effects may be 

brought on without going quite ſo far: 
we muſt even obſerve, upon this occaſion, 
as a very important truth, that if the 
kingdom of France, in its preſent ſtate, 
enjoys incomparable reſources of wealth, 
its adminiſtration is conformable to that 
ſtate of eaſe; ſo that any reverſe of com- 
merce or good fortune, would be the more 
ſeverely felt, as the 1 is but little prepared 
for it. 
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LiserAtity, pomp, diffipation, all the 
attributes of great proſperity, have exiſted 
for a long time in France, and a deſire to 
eſtabliſh order, regularity, and oeconomy 
has only prevailed at intervals; but as 
want is the ſole legiſlator, who commands 


conſtant attention, depravity has quick- 


ly ſucceeded thoſe momentary efforts 
that were made to fix the beſt Princi- 


8 


Tuk ſame natural riches of France 


have alſo been the occaſion of ſuch a great 
number of weak miniſters, who ſeemed to 


be enden qualified for the adminiſtra- 


tion of the kingdom, while they were on- 
ly ſupported by good fortune. And as we 
have often ſeen many errors rectified, and 


many juſt reproaches forgotten in a ſhort 


time; ſo inſenſibly perhaps, no credit 


will be given to the importance of talents 


and ona conduct: for it is alſo, by a kind 


of neglect. of the great reſources which 


France pofſefles, that ſhe has not always 
enjoyed that exterior influence which was 
due to her power; that ſhe has even very 


fren 
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= often miſtaken her own ſtrength ; and 
that within her own boſom, the people 
too much forgotten, do not partake, as 


8 they might of the reflected benefits of 
ſuch abundant riches. 
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CHAP; IV: 


GENERAL IDEAS ON THE REFORM OF THE 


[NDER the denomination of cuſtom- 

houſe duties, are comprehended not 
only the duties paid upon foreign mer- 
chandiſe imported into the kingdom, and 
upon the exportation of commodities from 
France to other countries; but likewiſe 
the duties payable at the interior cuſtom- 
houſes, eſtabliſhed on the frontiers of cer- 
tain provinces; and the duties called loca! 
duties, which ſometimes make an addition 
to the general duties on importation, and 
exportation, and at others, are only fub- 
ſtituted for them. 


I SHALL not, in this place, enter into 
the confuſed and unintereſting hiſtory of 
t 
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all the various inequalities of theſe duties; 
nor of all the modifications they have un- 
dergone ; ; the moſt patient attention would 
hardly be able to bear ſuch details, beſides 
they are to be found in ſeveral books on 
the finances. It was in the reign of King 
John, that the firſt of theſe ſtrange im- 


poſts was introduced : that prince to in- 


demnify his exchequer for the refuſal of 


ſeveral of the provinces to contribute their 
quota to the exciſe duties, ordered that 
theſe provinces ſhould be conſidered with 


reſpe& to the other provinces as foreign 


countries, and that for all merchandiſe 
which they ſhould draw from the interior 
parts of the kingdom they ſhould be obliged 
to pay the duties de reve, of tranſport through 
the upper provinces, and on quitting the 


frontiers, the only duties which then com- 
poſed the general impoſt upon merchandiſe 


_ exported out of the kingdom. At that 
time, there were no duties on 1mportation, 
and this circumſtance is very remarkable 
when compared with the preſent times, in 
which the cuſtom-houſe revenue princi- 
pally ariſes, from duties on the importa- 


tion 
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tion of merchandifs: from foreign coun- 


tries. 


IT was however, a very fingular method 
of puniſhing one part of the inhabitants 
of a kingdom, to oblige them to pay du- 
ties upon the merchandiſe they tranſported 


from certain provinces, as if the latter did 
not ſuffer likewiſe from the reſtriction 
which ſuch a regulation laid on the ſale 


of their produce. 


Une vndi 7. it will be thought right, 
that I ſhould paſs over all thoſe regula- 


tions which produced effective changes 
in this firſt ſtate of things; I ſhall there- 
fore, only take notice of thoſe acts of le- 
giſlation, whoſe effects ſubſiſt at this time. 
Let me remind the reader then, that 


in the reign of Lewis XIV. Colbert, 


his miniſter, with a view of tranſporting 


all the export, or tranſport duties to the 


frontiers of the kingdom, cauſed a gene- 
ral book of rates to be made, to which 


all the provinces of the kingdom, were to 


be equally ſubjected, but the oppoſition 
made by a great number of them, to this 


Vor. II. = Allem 
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ſyſtem os uniformity, and the diſcuſſions 
that were the conſequence of that oppoſition, 


prevented the entire execution of the plan 


projected by that able minifter. He would 


have met with fewer obſtacles, if he had 
made choice of a more ſimple and moderate 


tariff; and if he had not wanted, at the 
ſame time, to continue ſeveral local du- 
ties, the revenue of which bore no propor- 
tion to the augmentation of the charges of 


collecting it, nor to the inconveniencies re- 


ſulting from them to the general commerce 


of the kingdom. Be this as it may, the 


tariff drawn up by Colbert, in 1664, be- 
came a law only for certain provinces, 
known even down to our time, by the 
name of the Provinces of the Five great Farms*, 


Axor HER part of the kingdom has re- 


mained, with reſpect to the export, or 


tranſport duties, in the ſame fituation as 


it was before, and theſe are deſcribed by 


* Theſe provinces are Normandy, Picardy, the 
Boulogneſe, Champagne, Burgundy, Breſſe, Bugey, 


Dombe, Beaujclois, Berry, Poitou, Aunis, Anjou, 


Maine and the Bourbonnois. 


See the Chart annexed to the account given in to the King. 
the 
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the title of provinces reputed foreign; this is 


a kindof abbreviation, which fignifies, that 
theſe provinces are ſtrangers to the legiſla- 
tion of the book of rates of 1664+. 


LaAsTLY, there exiſts a third ſubdivi- 
ſion, compoſed only of three frontier pro- 
vinces, I which according to the regula- 
tion eſtabliſhed at the time of their re- 


union to France, have a free communica- 


tion with foreign countries, conſequently, 
the cuſtom-houſes have been placed upon 
that line of their boundaries which bor- 


ders upon the interior parts of the king- 


dom, and theſe provinces are known un- 


der the denomination of provinces effec- 


trvely foreign. 


+ Theſe provinces : are Lyonnois and Forez, Dau- 
phiny, Provence, (except Marſeilles and its territory) 
Languedoc, and the county of Foix, Rouſillon, Guy- 
enne, Gaſcony, Saintonge, the Iſles of Rhe, and Ole- 


ron, Flanders, Hainault, Artois, Cambreſis, Britanny, 


and Franche-Comté. 5 
1 The three Biſhopricks, Lorrain, and Alſace. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that the free ports, ſuch 
as Marſeilles, Dunkirk, and L'Orient enjoy a total 
exemption from cuſtom-houſe duties. 
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WE may obſerve, that the fiſcal language 


is neither very explicit, nor very elegant. 


THE three ſubdiviſions juſt deſcribed, 
are not, however, the only inequalities ex- 
iſting in the kingdom, relative to the export 
duttes, for the provinces reputed foreign, 
ſeparated in common from thoſe of the five 
great farms, are fubjected to local duties 
totally different. In fine, even in the pro- 
vinces effectively foreign, there are particular 
duties, called tolls, tranſus, and domain cuf- 
toms, which cramp and embarraſs circulation. 


Tris whole eftabliſkment appears mon- 
ſtrous in the eyes of reaſon: it is evident 
that the duties on importation andexportation 
ought to be equal throughout the kingdom, 
and this truth muſt be the more ſenſibly felt, 
whether we regard the general equality 
which ought to fubſiſt in the diſtribution of 
the taxes, or the cloſe connection which ſub- 
fiſts between the tranſport duties and the 
proſperity of foreign commerce, or laſtly, 
whether we conſider it as an important 
point, that the duties demanded in the 
name of the ſovereign, ſhould be ſimple, 
intelligible, and theltered from the inter- 


pretations 
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pretations of the exchequer, as well as 


from the abuſes of its ſubaltern officers. 


IT will be immediately aſked, how, ſub- 


ject to the authority of a legiſlation ſo 


contrary to ſound principles, the com- 


-merce of France has attained that degree 
of ſuperiority which we have ſtated? The 
anſwer is, becauſe the cuſtom houſe duties 
in their preſent ſtate, rather form an em- 
barraſſment for adminiſtration, and a re- 
ſtraint upon merchants, than any real ob- 
ſtacle to that part of her commercial 


operations which concerns the national 
wealth, 


TAE exportation of works of 1nduſtry, 


and the importation of the firſt materials 


for manufactures every where are free 
from duties; and by degrees, varjous ordi- 
nances iſſued by the Council of State have 
regulated the import and export duties 
on the principal objects of commerce, in 
an uniform manner. It has been owing to 
the effect of theſe different modifications, 
that foreign commerce has for a long time 
ſcarcely felt the effect of the ſhackles, 

L 3 which 
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which ſtill impede the internal circulation 
of the kingdom; but as very few people are 
in a capacity to make theſe diſtinctions, 
there is not a ſingle tranſit duty laid upon 
merchandiſe, which is not declaimed 
againſt as the ruin of commerce : agricul- 


ture, population, the ſpecie, public cre- 


dit, and the proſperity of the ſtate are af- 
terwards Joined in the ſame fatal conſe- 
quences; and this commonly by the moſt 
ſuperficial reaſoners, who make the moſt of 


theſe general opinions, and thus enjoy the 


ſatisfaction of connecting important words 
with trifling ideas. Nothing is ſo com- 
mon as all theſe exaggerations, and I be- 


lieve they always produce effects the very 


reverſe of the end propoſed by them: for 
adminiſtration accuſtoms itſelf to hear ſuch 


diſcourſes, which are all unavoidably of 


the ſame complexion, and flying to an op- 
poſite extreme, indiſcriminately proſcribes 
them all, under the title of general declama- 
tions. I am of opinion then, that in order to 


produce any good effect, we muſt not lay to 
the charge of the conſtitution of the cuſtom 


houſe duties, any thing more than the real 
inconveniencies derived from them, and theſe 
I „ inconveniencies 
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inconveniencies are ſufficiently great, to 
make it needleſs to have recourſe to amplifi- 
cations and vehemence. 


ONE 1s really terrified, upon entering 
deeply into the ſtudy of theſe duties, at 
the diſcovery of their number and variety: 
this legiſlation is likewiſe ſo intricate, 
that ſcarcely one or two men in a genera- 
tion are able to attain a perfect knowledge 
of them, and I believe I can ſtate a ſingu- 
lar fact upon this ſubject, which is, that 
this ſtrange arrangement of things has ſup- 
ported itſelf by its own defects, the multi- 
plicity of particular caſes, the accumula- 
tion of rules, the confuſion of principles; 
in fine, all that antique contexture, woven 


into ſo many knots, has conſtantly pre- 


ſented the idea of an immenſe enterpriſe, 
whenever attempts have been made to pro- 
ceed to a reform by ſtudying its details; and 
it was not till after I had conducted my 
firſt labours in the ſame manner, that I 
ſaw clearly the difficulties of ſuch a me- 
thod. I then found on the contrary, that 
by making myſelf maſter of the whole 
e by reflection, and by taking 
| nn OY pains 
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pains to diſcern the principal diviſions, and 
the elements as well as the reſults of each, 
the whole affair became ſimplified, to ſuch 
a degree, that I was afterwards ſurpriſed at 
the multitude of writings and reſearches 
it had often occaſioned, and always with- 
out effect, and without advantage. 


THESE general ideas will appear more 
diſtinct, in proportion as I lay open the 
courſe of my obſervations upon this 
matter. 8 ; 


I was at firſt obliged to fix my atten- 
tion on the entire produce of the tranſport 
duties, in which I include all the local 
duties, not excepting thoſe of Lerrain and 
Alſace; and J found that theſe duties, with- 
out deducting the charges on them, amount- 
ed with the laſt five per Cent. to about 
5 8 millions of livres. 


Examining afterwards the nature of | 
theſe different duties, I ſaw, that with re- 
ſpect to a plan of reform they muſt be di- 
vided into three clafles : in the firſt ſhould 
be 1 LANG all thoſe duties which might 
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as they are, without any inconvenience, 
or which did not appear to be ſuſceptible. 
of any alteration, except in reſpect to cer- 
tain modifications, which might be made of 


certam branches of the revenue, to which 


theſe duties are more particularly aſſimi- 
lated. Such are the tranſport duties on 
ſalt deſtined for the conſumption of the 
free and redeemed provinces, and which 


belong to the general ſyſtem of the ga- 


bels: ſuch are the duties upon wines known 


under the name of ſ/ubvention, and which 


have been confounded with the tranſport 


duties, becauſe they are levied upon their 


paſſage from certain places to others; their 
eſtabliſhment however, is connected with 
the freedom from exciſes enjoyed by ſome 


provinces; therefore their ſuppreſſion, or 


modification ought to be combined with 


the general ſyſtem of the exciſes; laſtly, 


ſuch are, though of a different kind, 
the taxes on conſumption laid upon the 
commodities af the colonies, in the inte- 
rior parts of the kingdom; the duty on the 
freight of foreign ſhips, and ſome others 
of leſs conſequence, whoſe continuance 
does not offer any inconvenience, and which 
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are abſolutely diſtin& from the general 


cuſtoms whoſe conſtitution is corrupt. 


TE diverſt duties I have juſt pointed 
out, and which form the firſt claſs in my 
diviſion of the cuſtoms, amount to near 
five millions, and by deducting this ſum 


from twenty-two millions, the total pro- 


duce of all the inland duties, we find 


that the collection, the ſyſtem of which 
_ ought to be changed, is limited to about 
ſeventeen millions. This firſt view of things 
is very important, for doubtleſs we have 


made one ſtep towards the execution of a 
plan of reform, when we have contracted 
the extent of the object to which ſuch a 
plan is to be applied. 


I SHALL now range in the ſecond claſs 
of the cuſtoms, thoſe duties which are le- 
vied upon the generality of merchandiſe 
tranſported from one province to another; 
and in the third claſs, thoſe which fall 
upon the commerce of France with fo- 
reign countries. 
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ALL internal duties ſhould be abſolutely 
ſuppreſſed, and the reſt ſhould be modi- 


fied; but as we ought at the ſame time, 
to attend to the preſervation of the king's re- 


venue, it wasof great conſequence to form an 
idea of the actual produce of the duties on the 


Internal circulation, a knowledge of which 


had never been attained: it even could not 
be acquired with certainty, without a tho- 
rough examination of all the regiſters of 


the farms, in the different receiving offices 


of the whole kingdom; and after all, ſuch 


an operation will never lead to perfect ac- 


curacy on account of the great number of 
objects which muſt be properly diſtinguiſh- 


ed, and which are neceſſarily, in a ſtate 


more or leſs confuſed. But a preciſe no- 


tion did not appear to me to be indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to determine our ideas re- 


ſpecting the plan which ought to be agreed 
on; and when, after having finiſhed the 
reſearches neceſſary for a reform of the ga- 


bels, I had equally reſolved that the ſame ſu- 


perintendant of theſe labours ſhould em- 


ploy himſelf in examining the regiſters of 
the cuſtom houſes, it was in particular, 
with a view to acquire all the informa- 

— tions 
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tions requiſite to open the eyes of the pro- 
vinces reputed foreign, and of thoſe effec- 
tively foreign, to their true intereſts. This 
ſcrutiny of the regiſters of the cuſtom 
houſes muſt now be nearly finiſhed, and 1 
have reaſon to think that the reſults 'will 
be conformable to thoſe which J have pro- 
cured by various informations, and diffe- 
rent reſearches. It is according to theſe 

opinions, that I eſtimate the collection re- 
| lative to the commerce of France with 
foreign countries, at about twelve mil- 
lions, and thoſe which proceed from the 
duties in the internal circulation at nearly 
five millions, VVV 


Tux ſuppreſſion of the laſt mentioned 
duties being the condition on which all 
the cuſtom-houſes on the frontiers of the 
kingdom were to be eſtabliſhed, I was 
obliged to conſider in what manner I could 
replace their produce, and I conceived that 
this might be accompliſhed, at leaſt, in a 
great meaſure, without any new tax. 1 
muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, that the 
American commodities deſtined for the 
conſumption of France, produce to the 
revenue 
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revenue little more than one half of what 
might be expected, conſidering the extent 
of that conſumption, and the quota of duty 
to which they are liable: this deficiency 
proceeds from falſe declarations of great 
quantities of theſe commodities for expor- 
tation to foreign countries, inſtead of which 
they are clandeſtinely diſtributed in the in- 
terior part of the kingdom; now this ſpe- 
cies of fraud may be prevented in different 
ways, and the arrangements I had concerted 
with ſome of the Farmers-General, con- 
vinced me, that this branch of the public 
revenue might be increaſed about two mile 
lions; and ſurely the obſtacles thrown in 
the way of unlawful gains, and which make 
honeſt traders the victims of the diſhoneſty 
of others, cannot be conſidered as a new 
tax. 


A $ECoXD advantage, which would have 
contributed to indemnify the revenue for 
the ſuppreſſion of the duties on the inter- 
nal circulation, would have been the ſav- 
ings made by ſuppreſſing a multitude of in- 
terior cuſtom-houſes, and by a conſiderable 
diminution of guards, the inſtant the du- 
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ties of tranſport were no longer to be levied 
in any other places, but the frontiers of the 
kingdom: theſe ſavings have always been 
_ exaggerated, which is commonly the caſe 
with reſpect to all unknown objects, ho-w- 
_ ever, after a thorough examination, I had 
reaſon to think that they might barely 
amount to one million two hundred thou- 
ſand livres; for the greateſt part of the 
cuſtom-houſe clerks have but ſlender ap- 
pointments, but in proportion as a more 
{imple plan had been adopted for the differ- 
rent branches of the taxes, the general ex- 
pences of their adminiſtration might have 
been reduced. Laſtly, I thought that the 
produce, of the tranſport, or export duties 
might be augmented by a regulation which 
would have included other conveniences 
this was by a converſion of diverſe prohi- 
| bitions into one importation duty; but this 
explanation will more properly find a place, 
when I am pointing out the baſis of a new 
book of rates for the commerce of France 
with foreign nations, It is ſufficient for my 
preſent purpoſe, to have ſhewn in what man- 
ner the loſs of the duties on the internal 
circulation, might be nearly compenſated 
without 
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without any tax, and yet this condition, 


though always deſirable, is not effential to 


an arrangement which the nation ought to 

wiſh for, even though the produce of the 
duties on the internal circulation was in part 
to be made good, by a new tax. 


It remains for me at preſent to examine 
how the cuſtoms which affect the foreign 
commerce of France may be rendered at 
once, more ſimple, and more advantageous 
to the State. The ſketch I have already 


given of the exportations and importations 


of the kingdom, ſufficiently demonſtrates 


that the tariff for the import and export 
duties does not require a complicated work; 
and it is only becauſe adminiſtration has ne- 


ver fixed its attention upon ſuch a ſtate- 


ment, that it has conitantly exaggerated 
this undertaking, and made an immenſe 
ſtudy in detail, of what required only a 
proper diſcernment of the principal charac- 
teriſtic features. 


Tuvs they compoſed volumes in folio, in 


order to arrange in alphabetical order, the 


nomenclature of all the merchandiſe of the 


know n 
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118 | known world, from ALoEs and ALABASB 
4:8 TER, down to VERONIC and Zinc, and 
| | have ſeriouſly employed themſelves in diſ- 


tinguiſhing thoſe which might bear a duty 
of a fourth or a half per cent. more or 
leſs; whilſt by conſidering the matter in a 
| more extenſive point of view, they would 
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| have ſeen that the code of cuſtom-houſe 
| duties ought to be compoſed of a ſmall num- 
| ber of claſſes, and that the foreign com- 


| modities under theſe diviſions could never 
if produce to the revenue more than five, or 
| ſix hundred livres, and therefore, that on 
| this head, they might be guided, without 


any riſk, by general rules, and the moſt 


ll {imple principles. Let us now enquire by 
| _— what means the tariff of the cuſtoms may 
| 8 be reduced to this ſmall number of claſſes. 
1 FTE exportations and importations of 


France undoubtedly form a very extenſive 
commerce, ſince the one amounts to three 
hundred millions of livres, and the other to 
two hundred and thirty, but this numerical 
maſs is not compoſed of any great variety 

of ſpecies of merchandiſe; the principal offer 
ſcarcely any object of doubt, with reſpec 
| | to 
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td ſettling the cuſtoms on them, and the 
reſt compoſe together ſo moderate a ſum, 
that it would not be rational to ſacrifice the 
advantages of imple regulations, to minute 
ee 


IN the firſt place, let it be obſerved, that 
one half of the exportations of France con- 
fiſt of its manufactures: and this branch of 
commerce, in which the workmanſhip and 
the value of time, add a new value to the 
productions of the earth, is ſo advantageous 
to the State, that the greateſt care muſt be 
taken not to check it by any duty: France 
ought to think herſelf very happy, in lav- 
ing been able hitherto, to enjoy ſo much 
good fortune, without any other aſſiſtance 
but that of the ſuperior induſtry of her in- 
habitants: the time perhaps will come, when 
ſhe cannot preſerve this advantage without 
giving bounties upon exportation, and 
thereby diminiſhing the national profits. 


Tat major part of the manufactures of 
France is exempt from duties upon going 
out of the kingdom; however, an exception 
3s kept up for gold and ſilver lace, embroi- 
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deries, and above all ſundry articles of dreſs; 


the perfection of taſte in France, and the 


empire of faſhion, which other nations ſeem 


fo have abandoned to her without jealouſy, 
admit of a {light duty being laid on the ex- 
portation of moſt of the objects of fri- 
yolity. . 


By favour then, of ancient cuſtom on the 
part of foreigners, very little inconvenience 


has reſulted to commerce from thoſe duties, 


and at the ſame time, very little advantage 
to the revenue. However, it would be ſtill 


more rational not to make any exception to 
that political principle, which calls upon us 
to encourage the exportation of works of 
induſtry without reſtriction: that ſuperi- 
ority which depends upon opinion, does 
not reſt upon a permanent baſis, and it is 


prudent not to make a bad uſe of it. 


Wx have ſeen, that next to the manufac- 
tures, the moſt confiderable branch of ex- 
portation is that of the produce of the colo- 


nies; in fact, it forms near a fourth part of 
the exports of France to foreign countries: 


this branch of exportation is free, but it indi- 


8 rectly 
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realy ſupports the duty of the weſtern 
domain; this duty, which at preſent is 
diſtinct from the farms of the cuſtoms, is 
levied upon the arrival of the colonial 
commodities in France, and includ- 
ing the new five per cent. amounts to 
five and a quarter per cent; it is rather 
high, but as the merchandiſe is moderately 
rated, the revenue the King draws from 
this branch of commerce, probably does not 
do it any real prejudice. 


HOowEvER, if the cultivation in the colo- 
nies ſhould be extended ſo as to make the 
produce exceed the natural conſumption of 
Europe, it would be for the intereſt of the 
State, to endeavour to extend that con- 
ſumption in France, by diminiſhing the tax 

with which it is fettered at preſent. 


Tn third conſiderable branch of expor- 
tation conſiſts in wines, and as this pro- 
duce requires more labour and more hands 
than any other ſpecies of cultivation, the 
commerce of wines is one of the moſt be- 
neficial to the kingdom, next to that of 
manufactures ; nevertheleſs, conſidering the 
M2 = wines 
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wines of France as belonging to her ſoil, in 
an eſpecial manner, a light duty may be 
preferved upon this branch of exportation 
without any inconvenience; but the ex- 
portation of all the wines of inferior quality 


ought to be abſolutely free. 


BRAND IES, the making of which fur— 
niſhes a new employment for induſtry, is 
a foreign commerce ſtill more valuable than 
that of wines; and as the brandies of Cata- 


lonia, and even the geneva and malt ſpirits 
of ſeveral other countries, form an habi- 
| tual competition, an exemption from duties 


on ſending this article out of the kingdom, 
cannot but be advantageous to the State. 


Tur exportation of grain cannot form, 


at leaſt reaſonably, any object of revenue: 


this exportation ought not to be permitted 
but in times of great plenty, and as the 
price, at thoſe periods is neceflanily very 
low, it would be aggravating tae fate of the 
cultivators, if they were obliged to purchaſe 
the faculty of getting rid of their ſuper- 
Huity by ſacrificing a part of it; ſuch an 


arrangement would likewiſe turn to the 


prejudice 
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prejudice of the State, ſince the quantity of 
corn, which exceeds the national confump- 
tion, and the ſtares in hand, which pru- 
dence requires to guard againſt ſcarcity, 
become of no value, and in that caſe, we 
cannot give too much encouragement to a 
branch of commerce which converts an 


_ uſeleſs commodity into money. 


THe principal exportation of ſalt proceeds 


from the annual ſupplies which the Gene- 


ral Farm is obliged to ſend to ſeveral So- 
vereign States: the moderate profits made 
upon theſe ſupplies, is a kind of duty on 
the manufacture; and as it does not occaſion 
any obſtacle to theſe tranſactions, it would 
be an uſeleſs ſacrifice to give it up. 


Tun maritime commerce. alſo exports 
ſalt ro foreign countries: the objeck is of 


little conſequence with reſpect to its nume- 


rical amount alone, but this trade is not 


the leſs valuable, ſince it contributes to the 


ſale of a production which is not limited, 
and which does not occupy the place of any 
other. The ſituation of the ſalt marſhes 
of the ocean, which 1s very favourable for 


M 3 — ſupplying 
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ſupplying the north, and the ſuperior qua- 
lity of the ſalts of Aunis and Saintonge, 
had allowed the laying a ſmall duty on 
their exportation, but the trifling revenue 
the King drew from it, bore no proportion 
to the danger, though ever ſo ſlight, of fa- 
vouring the competition of the ſalts of Por- 
tugal, Sardinia, and the coaſts of Spain. 


The foreign merchandiſe ſent out of the 

kingdom, after having entered it, ought 
not to be ſubjected to any tax whether they 

only paſs through it by the way of ſimple 

tranſit, or whether being originally deſigned 
for the conſumption of France, they have 
already paid a duty on importation: it will 
be ſufficient that the State has gained the 
charges of commiſſion, of tranſport, and of 
warehouſe room; for theſe are ſo many 


: ſmall profits which ſhould not be oppoſed, 


Ir cannot be thought meaty, nor even 
: convenient, to lay an abſolute prohibition 
on the exportation of the firſt materials pro- 
per for the manufactures of the kingdom, 
their production ſtill ſtands in need of en- 
couragement, and a duty of twelye per cent, 


on 
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on exportations, will be ſufficient to ſecure 


to the national fabrics, a preference pro- 
portionate to their demands. But the caſe 
is totally different with reſpe& to machines 
and tools belonging to manufactures; an 


habitual commerce of theſe articles cannot 


be allowed, and as ſuch an exportation 


would only ſerve to encourage eſtabliſh- 
ments, whoſe rivalry would become preju- 


dicial to the kingdom, it ought to be ops 
e as much as poſſible. 


ALL the exportations of France, which 


cannot be compriſed in three claſſes I have 


deſcribed, ſcarcely form a capital of eight 


millions, and they conſiſt of fine oils, le- 
mons, dried fruits, butter, cheeſe, vege- 
tables, and ſome other commodities, the 
trade in which is carried on principally by 
the frontier provinces: the export of all 
theſe productions, not one of which is pri- 
vileged, ought not to be ſubject to uy: 
impoſt. 


Tun reſult, however, of theſe differ- 
ent obſervations is, that the export du— 
ties of France ſuppoſing them to be formed 

M 4 upon 
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upon the beſt principles, did not bring into 


the Exchequer above two millions, and 
that even in the preſent ſtate of things, the 


produce of theſe duties do not amount to 
double that ſuin, as far at leaſt as I have 


been able to decide upon them. On the- 


other hand, I am of opinion, that the duties 


on the importations may be made to pro- 
duce a little more than their preſent amount, 


without any prejudice to the State. Let 
us take a curſory view v of this ſecond branch 
of the cuſtoms. 


Wx have ſeen, in the ſtatement of the 


balance of commerce, that the moſt im- 


portant part of the purchaſes made by 


France in foreign countries, conſiſts of the 
firſt materials neceſſary for carrying on the 
national fabrications ; and it is ſelf evident, 


that if the ſale of the produce of theſe ma- 


nufactures was confined to the kingdom, 


the Sovereign might impoſe a tax on the 


entrance of theſe raw materials without any 
inconvenience, ſince this tax in the end 


would fall upon clothes, ornaments and 


furniture; and by this method, it would be- 
come a tax the beſt proportioned to the 
difference 
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difference of mens fortunes that could be 
deviſed : but theſe raw materials from the 
moment they enter France are partly de- 
ſtined for the fabrication of the manufac. 
tures neceſſary for the national conſump- 
tion, and partly, for the fabrication of 
thoſe that are intended for exportation to 
foreign countries, thus the ſame duty, 
which would enhance the price of the firſt 
without any inconvenience, would be highly 
prejudicial to the commerce of the latter. 
This inconvenience, however, might be 
obviafed by granting a bounty on the ex- 
portation of all articles of French induſtry, 
proportionable to the import duty levied on 
the raw materials; but this complicated 
method, this habitual negotiation with the 
Exchequer in a monarchial country, would 
certainly occaſion many inconveniences ; 
and the commerce carried on with manu- 
factures is ſo great, ſo important a national 
concern, that it would be imprudent to inter- 
rupt the natural courſe of theſe tranſactions, 
with the ſole view of augmenting the taxes, 
or of modifying them in a different man- 
ner, 


Tas 
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Tns ſecond effential article of importa- 
tion is compoſed of foreign manufactures, 
ſome of which pay an import duty, others 
are abſolutely prohibited, or ſubject to enor- 
mous duties, or are {muggled into the 
kingdom ; the principal articles of the laſt 
deſcription, are woollen and filk ſtuffs, 
printed linens, Engliſh hardware; and above 
all, muſlins fabricated in Swiſſerland, and 
others brought from India, through the 
channel of the commerce of other nations. 


Ir may be a matter of doubt, whether it 
is proper to oppoſe the introduction of fo- 
reign manufactures? and another difficulty 
may ariſe as to the choice of the means to 
be adopted, to attain this end? I do not 
in the leaſſ heſitate upon the firſt queſtion. 
The ſtrength of States, independent of all 
moral cauſes, depends on their population, 
and the quantity of their ſpecie; the one 
furniſhes ſoldiers and ſeamen, the ather, the 
means of maintaining them, and putting 
them 1n motion ; of building and equipping 
| ſhips, of keeping up fortified places, and of 
paying ſubſidies; it is likewiſe the abun- 
dance of ſpecie, united with public confi- 
| dence, 
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dence, which enables government to collect 
extraordinary ſums on a ſudden by loans. 


LET us now reſume theſe two ſources of 
ſtrength, and conſider their relation to the 
political laws of commerce, and to the re- 
gulations of the cuſtoms. 


PoPULATION val increaſe, if all the ſub- 
fiſtence furniſhed by a country is conſumed 
by its inhabitants; but in order to compaſs 
this end, it is eſſentially neceflary to mul- 
tiply, within the reach of the proprietors 
who diſpoſe of the productions of the earth, 
all the objects of barter, which may gra- 
tify their taſte, or increaſe the con- 
veniences of life. We may be for a long 
time miſtaken concerning this great truth, 
and when at length we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be guided by it, it is more owing to the 
experience we have had of the inconveni- 
ences attending other ſyſtems, than to the 


effect of a clear and poſitive conception 
of it. 


IT was then, in order to maintain that 
power which 1s derived from an abundant 
Population, 
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population, that governments were obliged 
to apply themſelves aſſiduouſly to the means 


of exciting and encouraging national 1n- 


duſtry; and that going one ſtep farther, 


they wiſhed to ſecure an indubitable pre- 
ference to this induſtry, by diſcouraging 


the competition of foreign manufactures, 


either by prohibitions, or by a import 


duties, nearly equiyalent, 


Tas ſecond ſource of power, which de- 


pends upon the abundance of ſpecie, will 


ſpring out of the ſame precautions; for by 


diminiſhing the amount of the importa- 


tions, and rendering it more and more in- 


ferior to that of the exportations, it will ne- 
ceſſarily happen that on ſettling accounts 


annually with other nations; we ſhall receive 


a more conſiderable ſum in gold or filver 


for the balance; for between nations as 
well as individuals, it is with theſe metals 
coined or uncoined, that commercial tran- 


{actions are regulated and balanced“. 


* A more particular examination of the conſe- 
quences of the increaſe of ſpecie, is reſerved for that 
part of this work, which. treats of money in general. 


Let 
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Ler us in the next place, demonſtrate in 
what manner prohibitions, or high import 
duties, which oppoſe the introduction of 
forcign manufactures accord with the feli- 
city as well as the ſtrength of a nation. 
This propoſition ſeems to be the moſt diffi- 
cult of any to maintain: how is it poſſible, it 
will be ſaid, to connect ideas of happiness 
with thoſe deprivations which are the con- 
ſequence of prokhibitory laws. He, who 
wiſhes to clothe himſelf with Engliſh cloth, 
or with Indian or Levant filks; he who. 
wiſhes to enjoy a number of other pro- 
ductions of foreign induſtry, either defires 

them in vain, or cannot gratify his incli- 
nations but by paying exorbitant duties, is 
not this a direct attack upon liberty? I al- 
low it; thoſe who are ſo much favoured 
with the gifts of fortune, as to have no 
other concern but that of chooſing the moſt 
agrecable method of difpoſing of their in- 
comes, may look upon the ſlighteſt obſtacle 
to the gratification of their es a and fan- 
taſies as a p iniſhment: Twill not fo much as. 
attempt to reduce this fentiment to its pre- 
ciſe va ue, it would be too ſubtil a diſcui- 
ſion to find a place in a Work ot this na- 


ture. 
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ture. Conſidering this objection then, un- 
der much more important relations, I ſhall 


obſerve, that the public happineſs of a na- 


tion, is never tepreſented by indefinite li- 


berty, but by the full extent of that which 


is not injurious to other men. Now, the 
political laws of adminiſtration partake of 


the ſpirit of the civil laws; and theſe ever 


careful to maintain public order, that is to 
ſay, a perfect harmony between the pre- 
tenſions and the rights of all the members 


of ſociety, prevent the caprices or paſſions 


of one man, being hurtful to many: the 
ſame laws leave to every citizen, the free 


choice of his amuſements, but they pro- 
hibit thoſe pleaſures which diſturb the pub- 
lic tranquillity. In the ſame manner, the po- 


| litical adminiſtration does not ſacrifice to 


the wiſhes of one claſs of men, the intereſts 


of all the reſt: and while men of great for- 


tunes complain of being controuled by the 


_ obſtacles oppoſed to the introduction of 
foreign manufactures, the Sovereign ob- 
ſerves, that the community 15 not compoled 


of them alone; he extends his views to 
that numerous claſs of his ſubjects, who 


cannot live but by the employment of their 


time, 
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time, and he protects them by wiſe laws, 
againſt the effect of thoſe faſhions and 


caprices, which feed foreign induſtry 
at the expence of national labour; in fine, 


he will be more alarmed at the ſtagnation 
of the manufacturers of the kingdom, than 
at the imaginary misfortune of thoſe who 


think they are too much cramped, when 


they are obliged to confine their choice 


to the various works of induſtry and arts 
of every kind, offered to them by the moſt 
fertile and induſtrious kingdom in Europe. 
The attention of the ſovereign goes ſtill 


farther, for this guardian of the public fe- 


licity clearly perceives, that theſe very 
proprietors of great eſtates, only make a 


momentary calculation, when they regret 
the not having it in their power fully to ap- 
ply their income to every object of expence 
they may wiſh to enjoy; ſince it is by 


the number of workmen, and artiſts of 
every kind, ſurrounding them, that they 


more readily find a market for the ſale of 


the productions of their lands, and that 
their revenues thereby become more cer- 
tain and more conſiderable. 
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 DovsTLEss if all other nations, by 4 
general compact, would agree to aboliſh all 
prohibitions, - and all import duties, France 
ought not to refuſe to accede; for it is pro- 
bable that ſhe would be a gainer by ſuch 


aà convention: However; ſhe would ſtill. 


have occaſion to reflect upon it maturely, 


if either the increaſe of the public bur- 
thens ſhould ſenſibly raiſe the price of 


labour, or if an induſtrious nation ſhould 


ſpring up in the midſt of a fertile coun- 


try, free from thoſe taxes which wars 
and the luxury of modern governments 
have introduced into Europe. But all thoſe 


hypotheſes which are founded upon a ge- 
neral freedom of commerce, are chimeri- 
cal propoſitions; the powers who would 
loſe by this freedom would never adopt it, 


and thoſe who would gain by it, might in 


vain deſire it; however, that power which 
ſhould wiſh to introduce it, by ſetting the 
example, would imitate the folly of a pri- 
vate individual, who in the hope of eſta- 
bliſhing a community of effects, ſuffered all 
his neighbours to ſhare his patrimony: 
One may eaſily draw a fine picture of the 
fraternity of nations; one may call all 


— 5 hee 
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theſe laws of. precaution barbarous, which 
ſeparate the different States of Europe, 
and preſerve to each its natural ſources 
of proſperity; yet, at the ſame time, juſ- 
tify the kindling all the flames of war, 
without, heſitation, to diſpute the right to 


the coaſts of ſome deſert ifland; this is 


forming a wild aſſociation of the moſt op- 
polite ideas. 


ANOTHER argument is made uſe of, 
and it is ſaid, that in order to ſell, there 
is a neceſſity to buy; this principle is not 
abſolute; for one may be paid in gold and 
ſilver, and this is that ſpecies of exchange 
which all nations covet: a country, on the 
contrary, whoſe purchaſes thould be ex- 
actly equal to the amount of its ſales, 
would never have a balance of commerce 
in its favour, would never obtain any 
part of thoſe riches which increaſe the 
ſtrength of nations, and would even be 
obliged to deprive itſelf annually of a part 
of its ſpecie, to pay the intereſt of money 
it would owe to foreigners. 


'Vor. II. „ LAs TL, 
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LASTI. v, it ought to be obſerved, that 


the purchaſes and the ſales of different 


nations never correſpond exactly with 
each other, neither are they executed in 
the ſame places; for the inhabitant of the 
North who comes to purchaſe your wines, 
does not inquire, whether you have pur- 
chaſed muſlins in Switlerland, or taffeties 
in Italy. 


Upox examining, after all our reffec- 


tions, what means ought to be ſelected to 


oppoſe the introduction of foreign manu— 


factures; I am of opinion, that high du- 


ties on importation ought to be preferred 
to abſolute prohibitions, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible totally to prevent ſmuggling, and 


by laying on duties proportioned to the 


expences and the riſks occaſioned by theſe 
Ulicit introductions, we ſhall eujoy the 


two-fold advantage of preventing immo— 
ral actions to a certain degree, and of 
bringing into the public treaſury, a re- 
venue cquivalent to the profits which are 


divided amongſt the agents of this clan— 


deſtine commerce. This ſingle legiſlation 
of the cuſtoms, would indemnify the king 
4 for 
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for part of the loſs which would reſult 


from the other regulations I have pointed 


out. 


A bur y on the introduction of foreign 


manufactures, being preferable to an abſo- 
lute prohibition, only on account of the 
inſufficiency of the oeconomical and ra- 
tional means that might be made uſe of 


to oppoſe the greateſt part of all impor- 


tations, it will readily be perceived, that 
according to this principle, the degree OL 


import duty ought to be proportioned 
to the riſk, and to the rate of the com- 
mon price of the article when ſmuggled ; 


fo that the fituation of the frontiers be- 


ing more or leſs open, articles of com- 


merce which according to their bulk are 
more or leſs liable to eſcape the vigilance 


of the revenue officers, are conſiderations, 
which, together with many others, ought to 
occaſion tome difference in the quota of the 


duty; but as regulations in a great king 
dom can l be adapted to general or 


very diſtin& circumſtances, I had conceiv- 


ed, admitting only a few exce eptions, that 
a duty of fi/teen per Cent. was the rea- 


— ſonable 
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ſonable rate to be laid on importation of 


all foreign manufactures. 


I mvsT obſerve likewiſe, that another 
peculiar advantage would ariſe from the 
ſubſtitution of an import duty inſtead of 
abſolute prohibitions, which is that by that 
method, we ſhould obtain an exact know- 


ledge both of the nature, and of the quantity 
of the foreign manufactures introduced in- 
to the kingdom. And this information 
might poſſibly determine what kind of en- 
couragement it might be neceſſary to grant 


to different branches of natural induſtry, 


and what new eſtabliſhments it might be 


Proper to ſet on foot. 


ANoTHER method a augmenting the 
public revenue without any inconvenience 


would be, by making ſome alterations in 
the manner of levying the import duty 
upon foreign works of induſtry; this du- 
ty is for the moſt part fixed in propor- 
tion to the weight, and this mode has 
been preferred, in order to avoid the effect 


of falſe declarations of the value of mer- 
chandiſe: the conſequence however, has 
been 
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been, that articles of great value pay but 
a light duty, and yet theſe are the very 
objects of all others, of which the nation 
ought to be the moſt jealous, and the moſt 
anxious to contrive to fabricate them her- 
ſelf, becauſe their high price is always 
the reſult of a great deal of labour be- 
ſtowed upon them: therefore, upon mode- 
rating the import duties, I was of opinion 
that a new effay ſhould be made of com- 
mercual integrity, by requiring a declara- 
tion of the value of all merchandiſe im- 
Ported into the kingdom, and regulating 
the duties according to that declaration; 
yet I wanted, at the ſame time, to diſcou- 
rage all fraudulent undertakings by every 
_ precaution which it was in the power of 
adminiſtration to make uſe of; the bare 
publicity of a baſe action is one of the moſt 
efficacious preventions ; for merchants can- 
not ſubſiſt without reputation, and when 
the revenue laws had been rendered more 
prudent and moderate, government in com- 
bating abuſes would have found, that the 
exertions of its authority were ſupported 
by the influence of public opinion. 
| N LASTLY, 
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 LasrLy, if it was not judged proper 
to rely upon the effect of theſe arrange: 
ments, the ſame plan might have been fol- 
lowed without running any riſk, and it 
would have been ſufficient to have de- 
termined that the duty to be demanded 
ſhould never be under a Certain quota per 
hundred e | 


INDEPENDENT of manufactured goods, 
moſt of the countries of Europe, either 
by means of their own ſoil, or of that of 
their colonics, have products to diſpoſe of, 
which are peculiar to them, and we ſhould 
not oppoſe the introduction of this ſpecies of 
merchandiſe, by the ſame obſtacles as we 
may throw in the way of the entrance of 
articles of induſtry : the products of na- 
ture are for the moſt part inimitable, and 
the enjoyment of them cannot be pro— 
hibited, without a degree of rigour income» 
patible with the Jaws of public felicity, 
and the principles of ſound policy. There 
are even ſome of theſe natural commodi- 
ties, the deprivation of which would make 
men of independent fortunes, and poſſeſ- 
Ted of perſonal eſtates, quit the country 
where 
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where they could not obtain chem; this is 
the reaſon, that the Engliſh, extremely jea- 
jous of the balance we gain from them 
by the ſale of our wines, do not, however, 
prohibit them, but content themſelves with 
limiting the conſumption of them to the 
rich, by augmenting the price of that ar- 
ticle, by a very high duty; ſome poor na- 
tions who have no colonies, have done the 
ſame with reſpect to coffee. France has 
but few precious productions of nature to 
wiſh for, and ſhe enjoys ſo many means 
of making commercial exchanges, that it 
is both proper and convenient for her not 
to make any formal oppofition to the in- 
troduction of all the fruits of the earth, 
and of every commodity the finds herſelf 
deprived of; but as moſt of them {ſerve to 
gratify t the taſte of the rich, or of people 
in eaſy circumſtances, it is but reaſonable 
to draw a revenue from this branch of 
conſumption; and we ought never to loſe 
ſight of this principle, that of all taxes what- 
ever, the moſt convenient are the duties on 
importation, and exportation, when they are 
not prejudicial to the intereſts of the State; 
for cuſtom-houſes being once eſtabliſhed tho 

Ne expenceg 
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expences attending them do not increaſe in 
proportion to the augmentation of the col- 
lection. I am of opinion then, that a duty 
of ten or twelve per Cent. ſhould be laid 
on the 1mportation of wines, ſtrong li- 
quors, ſpices, dried fruits, cocoa, per- 
fumes, and other articles of the ſame kind, 
and that the duty ſhould be limited to one 
half, on commodities of more general uti- 
lity, ſuch as oil, rice, cheeſe, ſmoked 
meat, drugs neceſſary for - PUBNINEEY &c. 


ALL materials for building of ſhips have 
been a long time duty free, and this is a 


very rational encouragement given to a- 
griculture. 


Tus duties laid on merchandiſe from 
the Indies, from China, and from the Ifle 
of Bourbon, brought home in French 
ſhips, may be continued without any in- 
convenience, with this precaution howev- 
er, that if the Engliſh government ſhould 
ever be able to compaſs an effectual oppo- 
fition to the trade carried on by the ſmug- 
glers, who ſupply themſelves with teas up- 
on the coaſts of France, it would probably 
— become 
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become neceflary to diminiſh the import 
duty upon that commodity in France, in 
order to reduce the price to the purchaſers, 


and thus to indemnify them by an aug- 


mentation of their profits, for the increaſe 
of their danger. It is to be wiſhed, how- 


ever, that a more moral legiſlation may 


one day unite all governments in the com- 


mon cauſe of extirpating the contraband 
trade, and that the word reciprecity may no 


longer ſerve to legitimate political ſpecula- 


tions, abſolutely contrary to the laws of 


order, which it 18 the duty of kings to 
maintain.“ 1 


* The duty on the importation of merchandiſe from 
the Indies and from China, is not entirely included in 
the cuſtom-houſe duties leafed to the general-farm ; 
part of them 1s colleQed for the Eaſt-India Company ; 
but the produce has been fo ſmall and ſo uncertain for 
ſeveral years paſt, on accouut of the war, that no di{- 
tin& notice was taken of it, in the chapter on the 
general contributions of the people ; but it was united 


with the article of ſundry objects: this ſpecial grant, 
during the peace, and according to the extent of 
the trade, may produce | a very conſiderable re- 


venue. 


NEITHER 
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NE1THER the importation nor the ex- 

portation of corn ſhould be be ſubje& to 

any duty! the former almoſt always takes 

place in time of ſcarcity, and then it is 

that the working poor ſuffer, ſo that 

a tax Jaid upon the ſuccours brought in 
by foreign commerce, would be both cruel 
and impolitic. 


Tur produce of foreign fiſheries ought 
to be ſubjected to duties amounting to a 


prohibition, and in order to favour thoſe 


of the maritime ports of the kingdom, this 
valuable occupation ought to be as much 
encouraged as agriculture, ſince it equally 
augments the quantity of food; and as 
much as manufactures, ſince the value of 


the produce of the fiſheries partly conſiſts 


in the worth of labour; and as a parti- 
cular object of policy, ſince this employ- 


ment, by forming navigators and ſeamen 


in time of peace, becomes the ſource of 
ſtrength in time of war, Yet there are cir- 
cumſtances which may require an exception 


to theſe general rules; and the introduction 
of the produce of foreign fiſheries ought to be 
permitted, 
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permitted, when the unfortunate events of 
war oppole the national fiſheries, 


ALL the productions of foreign mines 
ought to be ſubjected to an import duty 
of ten per Cent. but the introduction of 
the precious metals, ſuch as gold and ſil- 
yer, ſhould be exempted from all duties; 
theſe metals are, notwithſtanding, ſubjected 
to one tax, under the denomination of a 
ſtamp duty, when they are made uſe of to 

make plate, jewels, or other works of in- 
duſtry, and that part of them which is 
converted into money is indirectly taxed by 
the profit which the ſovereign makes on 
the coinage. 


ALL the other OD of importation 
not compriſed i the preceding claſles, 
ſcarcely amount to the ſum of ven millions, 
and they may be ſubjected in general, 
without any inconvenience to a duty of 


Ave per Cent. 


TE cuſtoms payable upon the impor— 
tation of foreign merchandiſe, ſuppoſing 
them to be edlen upon the baſis I have 

laid 
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laid down, and always making allowance 
for inevitable frauds, would amount, as 


nearly as I have been able to compute 
them, to between eight and nine millions; fo 


that by adding the duties on exportation, 
the total of the cuſtoms on the foreign 


commerce of France, would only amount 
to ten or eleven millions, but what would 
it ſignify, if in the event, the king's re- 


venue ſhould ſuffer a diminution of one 
or two millions, by the propoſed alteration 


in the cuſtom-houſe duties? Is this a cir- 


cumſtance to be placed in competition 
with the advantages that would reſult to 
the State and its commerce, from a legiſla- 
tion entirely ſimple, and from the ſup- 
preflion of all reſtrictions which. 1mpede 
general circulation. : 


I w1LL W aſſert, that the increaſe 


of induſtry, which taxes equitably laid 


would excite, would, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, indemnify the exchequer for thg 


fight ſacrifice it might have made. 


Ir would be very wrong, however, upon 
remarking the great revenue of the cuſtoms 
| in 
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in ſeveral countries of Europe, to be ſurpriſed 


at the ſmall produce of thoſe of France: 


it may probably appear very ſingular, at 
the firſt glance, that the immenſe foreign 


commerce of this kingdom, ſhould not 


yield more than from ten to twelve millions 
in cuſtoms, and that in prudence more 
ought not to be expected from them: but 


a fingle reflection will be ſufficient to ex- 
plain this ſeeming contradiction; which is, 
that the revenue ariſing from the cuſtoms, 
is no ſtandard for the proſperity of a nation; 
no perſon for example, would believe that 
the riches of Spain were diminiſhed, if by 
increaſing her native induſtry, ſhe could be 
enabled to do without foreign manufac- 
tures ; though the Sovereign, at the ſame 
time, ſhould loſe the amount of the duties 


impoſed on their entry. 


PERHAPS it will be ſtated in oppoſition 
to theſe principles, that in England, a. 
country of great induſtry, the cuſtoms are 
one of the principal branches of the public 
revenue, and in fact, their produce muſt 
amount to between fixty and ſeventy mil- 


lions of livres, but in this ſum is included 


the 
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the duty upon teas, an article of conſump- 


tion, which conſidering its extent, is pecu- 


liar to England; the duties on the 1mpor- 


tation of foreign wihes, which bring in a 


revenue of twelve millions of livres, and 
which England owes ſolely to its depriva- 


tions; and laſtly, the duties on coffee, ſu- 


gar, tobacco and coals. | Therefore; 1n or- 
der to form a juſt parallel, we ſhould be 
juſtified to include in the cuſtoms of France, 


the revenue the King derives from the to- 
bacco farm; from the duties of the weſtern 


domain, levied upou the entrance of the 


produce of the French Weſt India Colonies, 


from thoſe laid on articles of conſumption 
within the kingdom; and even from thoſe 
which are demanded upon the entrance of 
fire wood into every town, fince the laſt 
tax correſponds with that laid on pit- coal in 


England, However, if we join all theſe 


collections together, no great diſparity will 


be found between their amount, and that of - 
the cuſtoms 1 in N 


Bx this as it may, it is not by examples 


* the buſineſs of adminiſtration muſt be 


conducted; the cuſtom-houſe duties in 
= 1 England 
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England are perhaps confiderably too high ; 
and with reſpect to teas in particular it can- 
not be doubted: in ſine, theſe duties muſt 
neceſſarily vary according to the different 
circumſtances of nations; and the only 
truth that can be applied to all countries is, 
that the prudent diſtribution of this branch 
of taxes, is one of the moſt important of all 
public arrangements; and it onght likewiſe 
to be oblerved, that, the more the induſtry 
of different nations increaſes and approaches 
to perfection, the more eſſential it will be 
to facilitate all the operations of commerce: 
nevertheleſs amidſt the great number of 
channels that are open to it, we muſt know 
how to diſtinguiſh thoſe intercourſes which 
are the moſt uſeful to the State. The ex- 


portation of national merchandiſe. and the 
importation of foreign manufaꝗdures are 
both of them bann of comme ce, but 
their effect on the riches and population of a 
country is totally different: we mult not, 
therefore, form a general idea of the free- 
dom of commerce, with a view alter wards 
to idolize this principle. 


H1THERTO, 
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HirtnerxTo, I have not examined the 
particular intereſt the different provinces 
of France would have in adopting the plan 
of reform I have explained ; but there can- 
not be the leaſt doubt, with reſpect to the 
provinces diſtinguiſhed under the title of 


effectively foreign and thoſe reputed foreign, 
that they could have found no difficulty in 


acknowledging that being ſubjected to a 


very moderate general tariff would have 
been leſs burthenſome to them, than the 
being obliged to ſupport their local duties, 


and thoſe which they are obliged to pay 
upon all goods on entering and going out 
of the provinces of the five great farms. 


In a word, the ſtrict examination of the 


regiſters of the cuſtoms, which I have al- 


ready mentioned, will furniſh information 
of thoſe particulars which are beſt adapted 


to remove all objections; and it will be 
ſeen, that by means of uniform duties ſuc- 


ceſſively eſtabliſhed, the provinces reputed 


foreign, are in compariſon with the others, 
in a leſs advantageous ſituation than they 
had imagined, according to antient pre- 
bomba 


THE 
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T iIiE future alteration in the State of the 

| ſmall number of provinces abſolutely treated 
as foreign countries,- ought to be conſidered 
by them in a very different light; not only 
the proportion of their contributions to 
the cuſtom-houſe duties, but likewiſe their 
commercial ſituation would be totally dif- 
ferent, ſince at preſent they trade freely 
with foreign countries, and are not con- 
trouled by cuſtom-houſes, except in that 
part of their frontiers which joins the inte- 
rior provinces of the kingdom. I therefore 
think it may be uſeful to give a conciſe 
idea at preſent, of their new relations, un- 
der the hypotheſis of removing all the cuſ- 
tom-houſes to the extremities of the king- 
dom; and ſuppoſing them ſubjected to the 
regulations of a tariff conformable to the 
principles I have laid down, 


Ie the firſt ER we find, that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the provinces called eee 
foreign, would not ' undergo any alteration 

with reſpect to their exportations to fo- 
reign countries, fince all the merchandiſe 
ſent out of the kingdom would be freed 

from all export duties, except wines, and 
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the firſt materials for manufactures; and as 
the wines of Barrois are an object of foreign 
commerce, and the moſt trifling duty might 
injure that branch of buſineſs, an exception 
in their favour would be of no conſequence, 


and the ſacrifice would be very ſmall in- 


deed. 


5 Ne1THER would the commercial ſtate of 
the aforeſaid provinces be changed with re- 
ſpect to a great number of articles of impor- 


tation; in fact, we have ſeen that the raw 


materials proper for its manufactures, were 
to enter into all parts of the kingdom duty 
free; therefore the real alteration from the 


preſent ſtate of things in thoſe provinces, 
would relate to the power they actually 


enjoy of importing into them, duty free; 
the works of induſtry of all other nations; 


ſpices and various other articles of luxury; 
common metals of all kinds; and ſundry 


other commodities, which according to the 
ſyſtem of a general book of rates would be 


ſubjected to an import duty; laſtly, and 7 


which indeed is the principal alteration, 
they would be made liable to the duty on 
the conſumption of American commodities. 


In 
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In return; Lorraine and Alſace would be ſet 


free from the tolls, and duties of import and 
export, to which they are now ſubjected; and 
theſe two provinces, which with the genera- 
lity of Metz, compoſe the whole of the 
country called efe&tively foreign, would re- 


ceive all the commodities they ſhould draw 


from the interior parts of the kingdom duty 
free; and what would be of ſtill greater im- 
portance; they would be no longer ſubjected 
to thoſe prohibitions, and taxes, which at 


preſent cramp the exports of their own pro- 


ductions, to the other provinces of France. 


This is the exact ſtate, or very near it, of 


the alteration that would take place in their 
commercial ſituation, and certainly a great 


ſource of eiicouragernent for their manu- 


factures would be the reſultz and as the 
price of corn is conſtantly lower in theſe 


' provinces, than in the other parts of the 
kingdom, they would naturally find them- 


ſelves called upon to make greater exer- 
tions of induſtry, when the ſale of the 
produce of their labours throughout ” 
kingdom was no longer interdicted, 

checked by high import duties. 1 think 


therefore they would be in the wrong, if 
O 2 in 
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in conſidering the new plan of eſtabliſhing 
cuſtom-houſe duties, they ſhould confine 


themſelves to a compariſon of the probable 
quota of their contributions to theſe new 


cuſtoms, with the impoſts to which their 
trade is at preſent ſubjected. 


Vr, the queſtion reduced to this in- 
tereſted point -of view, would not turn out 
unfavourable to them, and I ſhall enable 


them to form a judgment upon it from the 


following ſketch: I have eſtimated the 


- amount of the cuſtoms according to the 
| propoſed new tariff at from ten to eleven mil- 


lions of livres, for the whole kingdom, 
conſiſting of twenty four millions, ſix hun- 
dred and ſeventy ſix thouſand ſouls: the 
population of the three generalities, now 


treated as a foreign country, conſiſts of one 


million, eight hundred and ten thouſand 


three hundred ſouls; conſequently, accord- 


ing to this proportion, their contingent of 
the new cuſtoms, would not amount to 
more than eight hundred thouſand livres. 


Tus duty on the conſumption of Ame- 


rican commodities, from which theſe pro- 
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vinces are at preſent exempted, would be 
one of the new charges brought upon them 


by the new ſyſtem, and their ſhare of this 
duty, ſuppoſing it to be rigidly levied, would 


not amount to more than three hundred 


thouſand livres. 


Tux total then would be one million, 
one hundred thouſand livres, 


IN return, the Auties Kvied in Alſace and 


Lorrain, under the denominations of 7o/!s, 


tranfits, tranſports and foreign cuſtoms, would 


be ſuppreſſed, as well as all thoſe, which 
are now exacted on the line of partition which 
ſeparates the three provinces from the inte- 


rior parts of the kingdom; and as the in- 
ternal duties alone, amount to about five 


hundred thouſand livres, I believe that by 


making a plain Exchequer account, that the 


State of the provinces called effectively foreign 
would differ very little from what it is at 
preſent; but the ſuperficial attention that 
has been hitherto given to matters of this 
nature, and the obſcurity in which they 
have always been involved, have favoured all 
kinds of errors, and extravagant opinions, 
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MoNARCHICAL governments in which the 


ſucceſs of each particular branch of admini- 
| tration can never be promoted but by the 
information of the. principals in each de- 
partment, ſtand in more need, than any 
other, of the aſſiſtance of men of univerſal 
abilities, and yet theſe very governments 


have always appeared to dread them moſt; 
the reaſon is, that ignorance is of the 


ſame uſe to Miniſters, as etiquette to Prin- 


ces, it ſerves to keep obſervers at a diſ- 


tance, 


On important truth, cannot be diſ- 
puted, which js, that the ſeparation of 
ſome provinces, from the political connec- 


tion, and from the laws of commerce 


which ought to unite all parts of the king- 
dom, is abſolutely contrary to the intereſt 
of the State. I am nevertheleſs of opinion, 


that the capital of Alſace ought to be made 


a free city, as thoſe of Marſeilles, Dun- 
kirk, and ſome other maritime cities of the 
kingdom are at preſent: the ſituation of 
Straſburg, at the extremity of the fron- 
tiers of Swiſſerland and Germany might 
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likewiſe claim this indulgence, for the in- 
tereſt of commerce. 


Tux extremely complicated ſtate of the 
cuſtoms, would require a ſeparate work, 
if we were to go through all the de- 
tails; but we ſhould be the more apt 
to loſe. the chain of principal ideas, yet 
it 1s this chain which makes an admi- 


niſtrator of the Finances maſter of the 


objects of his meditation; all the more 


preciſe illuſtrations, all the exceptions 
_ Unite themſelves to it without confukon, 
and it is then only, that the labours of 


ſubalterns in office add to his informa- 
tion, whereas, without a firſt leader, their 


reſearches and compilations only increaſe 
the chaos. In fine, what I was moſt de- 
ſirous of, was to demonſtrate that this 


great affair of the cuſtoms in France, 


might be reduced to very ſimple notions 
and principles. In general, it is only by 
purſuing a very long and intricate path, 
that we arrive at reſults of this nature; 


for whether it be, that the mind of man 


is naturally fond of launching out, or 


that from a principle of ſelf- love, we rea- 
O 4 dily 
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dily believe in the great diſtance of all 
objects that we do not clearly diſcern, it 
is certain, that with reſpect to all com- 
plicated matters, we never diſcoyer but in 
the very moment when we touch upon 
their ſolution, how very near us it was all 
the time. 
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A CONCISE EXPLANATION OF THE USE=- 
FUL ARRANGEMENTS ADOPTED BY THE 
PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


W Hex I endeavoured in one of the pre- 
ceeding chapters, to point out the line 
of conduct that ought to be purſued to ac- 
celerate the reform of the taxes, I ſuggeſted 
that a great part of this plan could not be rea- 
liſed by the authority of general laws alone; 
and I indicated the eſtabliſhment of pro- 
vincial adminiſtrations, as one of the moſt 
efficacious means to execute the general 
plan of improvement we ought to have 
in view. I ſhall not ſeek to ſtrengthen 
this truth by more reaſoning; I have al- 
ready done it, both in the account given to 
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the king, and in the private memorial which 
1 compoſed in 1778, to influence the king's 
determination“, but I mean to add freſh 


ſtrength to the general ideas, by giving 


a ſuccinct expoſition of the principal views 
of adminiſtration, which were adopted by the 
aſſemblies of Upper Guyenne and Berry, 
and by comparing 1n this manner, the tran- 
ſactions with the maxims, and facts with 
theory. 


Tux reſult that is going to be offered, 


will ſerve as a courſe of inſtruction ap- 
plicable to the diverſe arrangements, where- 
of the interior adminiſtration of the pro- 


vinces is ſuſceptible, and I ſhall annex the 
refletions that naturally n to each 


ſubject. 


Tun erovincial efſcmblies had ſeveral ob- 


ſtacles to combat, after my reſignation 


of public affairs; ſo that their enſuing 


ſteps were not as diligent as the firſt ; but 


: * This memorial was printed by ſtealth in 1781 : 
a ſpirit of malignity againſt me diQated that mea- 


ſure, and abuſe of confidence furniſhed the means to 
execute It, | 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall be ſatisfied with pointing out what 
they did in a ſhort ſpace of time, and 1 
ſhall give a ſufficiently extenſive idea of 


what might be expected from them, if 
their efforts were reputed, 


Tx firſt inſtituted provincial adminiſ- 


tration was that of Berry, and the effec- 
tual ſuppreſſion of perſonal ſervices through- 
out the whole province is due to its cares. 
This enterprize failed, when it was at- 
tempted in a general manner, in 1775. It 


was at that time objected to this plan of 


government, that the ſubſtitution of per- 


{onal ſervices by an increaſe of the twen- 


tieths, exempted from all taxes, both the 
_ clergy who are not ſubjected to that kind of 
impoſt, and the various proprietors of 


moveable effects: an aſſeſſment on every 


manor, of a charge till then impoſed only 
on the land- tax contributors and yeomen, 


was looked on as an infringement of the 
privileges of the nobility; in ſhort, they 


ſeemed to fear leaſt when perſonal ſervices 
| ſhould be converted into a general tax, this 


tax ſhould be permanent, whilſt perſonal ſer- 
vices might again be required whenever 
. the 
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the :royal exchequer would bs under the 
neceſſity of providing for extraordinary ex- 
pences. Be this as it may, theſe were the 
motives, which ſtrengthened perhaps by 
the ſpirit of oppoſition, hindered the in- 
tended arrangement from having any ef- 
tec, and the law promulgated on that ſub- 
ject was repealed n it was put into 
execution. 


Tux provincial adminiſtration of Berry, 
has ſhewn that by (truſting that kind of 
reform to the cares of an aſſembly of pro- 
prietors, what had been till then, found dif- 
ficult and impractieable, could be execut- 
ed without any kind of objection, and even 
in ſuch a manner, that neither the parlia- 
ments, nor courts of aids would deſire to 
take cognizance of it. In fact, how could 
they withſtand, in a tranſaction which con- 
cerns only local intereſt, the defire of a pro- 
vincial afſemBly that would have diſcuſ- 
ſed them with - prudence and have been 
unanimous on the choice of the means? 


a1 BELIEVE it important to communicate 
on this occaſion, the order of the delibe- 
ä rations 
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rations of the province of Berry; as an in- 
ſtruction of general utility may reſult from 
it; their determination was not flightly 


embraced, it was only at the third meet- 


ing, and after its objets had been conſidered 
under various points of view, that they fixed 
on a plan whoſe firſt merit was, that it 


united all their opinions in its favour. 


THEy began by aſcertaining the extent 
of the burdens impoſed by the obligation 
of perſonal ſervice on. the highways, the 


works that had reſulted from them, thoſe 
that might be expected from a new ſyſ- 


tem, in ſhort the mode and meaſure of 
taxation moſt proper to be adopted to pay 
for theſe works in ready money. 


TE verbal proceſs offers a very ſimple 


calculation, which deſerves to be the more 
attended to, as it is difficult to collect clear 


and preciſe notions on ſuch a ſubject. It 
ſtates, that out of ſeven hundred and ſeven- 


teen pariſhes that compoſe the province 


of Berry, five hundred and ſeventeen 


were yearly ordered for perſonal ſervice, 


and that they provided forty thouſand 


labouri ring 
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of oxen. 


Trar by multiplying theſe means by 
eight, which is the number of days com- 
monly required each year, the reſult was 
three hundred and twenty thouſand days 
of perſonal labour, and ninety-ſix thou- 
fand for the wheel . 


Tur by eſtimating at fifteen ſous each, 

the day's labour of each man, and that of 
the wheel carriages at four livres, the 
burthen impoſed on thoſe obliged to per- 
ſonal ſervice, was equivalent to a tax of 
ſix hundred and twenty-four thouſand 
livres. 


Ix ſhort, that a long experience ſhewed, 
that even with ſuch powerful means, they 
had never opened above ſix leagues of com- 
munications in one year, and that very of⸗ 
ten, only two had been finiſhed, 


labouring men, twelve thouſand drivers, 
and twenty-four thouſand horſes, or yoke 


Tux aſſembly of Berry, taking next un- 


der its conſideration, the ſum that would 
be 
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be neceſſary to pay in money for the works 
on the highways, found that two hundred 
and forty thouſand livres would be ſuffi- 
cient, both for the maintenance of the 
communications already, exiſting, and the 
annual opening of ſix leagues more“. 


Tx1s provincial adminiſtration deliberat- 
ing afterwards on the moſt proper method 
of aſſeſſing this tax, it was debated, whe- 
ther it was to be added to the twentieths, 
the poll-tax, or the land-tax, and when it 
reſolved on this laſt impoſt, this determi- 
nation was not taken from a reſpe& to the 
relation between the ſituation of the land- 
tax contributors, and thoſe liable to perſo- 
nal ſervice, but rather from general mo- 
tives of equity, and after it had been aſcer- 


* The maintenance of the highways with ordina- 
ry cauſeways, was eſtimated at ſix hundred livres per 
league. = 


The new communications at twenty-five thouſand : 
livres per league. e 


The real expences have been rather under theſe eſti- 


tained 
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tained that the land-tax was the leaſt une- 
„ baſis of mas of the three. 


15 fact. if we wiſh to 58% what claſ- 


fo of citizens are exempted from theſe 
taxes, we ſhall find, 


Tua the twentieths are neither paid by 
the clergy, nor the proprietors ſimply of 
moveable effects, in which laſt claſs we may 
rank merchants, and all thoſe who live by 
their talents and their induſtry. Ho 


Tuar che poll- tax is abſolutely fimilar 
to the land-tax, in the country, and in 
thoſe towns that are ſubjected to the ſame 
rule of taxation, fince they are impoſed in 
an equal proportion; ſo that the poll-tax 
_ differed from the land-tax only with re- 
ſpect to the nobility, privileged people, and 
inhabitants of the free towns ; and there- 
fore that this contribution was not a 
proper meaſure for the impoſition of a new 
tax, as that part of the poll-tax is more 
proportionate to titles and qualifications, 
than to the circumſtances of individuals ; 
beſides the incumbents of ſaleable offices 


pay 


W 
7 
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pay this tax by the means only; of a drawy 


back on their ſalaries; the clergy are en- 
tirely exempted from it, by virtue of an 
ancient redemption; in ſhort, the poll- tax 
of the nobility and privileged perſons be- 
ing exigible in their places of abode only, 


and the major part of the great land- 


proprietors living at Paris, it is not where 
their eſtates are ſituated, that they pay 


this tax. 


AFTER theſe conſiderations, the pro- 


vincial aſſembly obſerved, that the land- 
tax being paid by all yeomen indiſcrimi- 
nately, by the tenants of the clergy, 
by thoſe of the gentry and of privileged 


perſons, the exemption took place only in 
favour of thoſe few proprietors of the laſt 


mentioned claſſes, who keep their eſtates in 
their own hands; and that it is even re- 
ſtrained in moſt provinces to the work 
that may be done with dee -Soughs 


„ 


THAT it reſulted from this expoſition, 
that the land-tax was the leaſt exception- 


able of the diverſe impoſitions above-men- 


Vol. II. * tioned, 
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tioned, and that even theſe exceptions 
might be modified by perſuading the no- 
bility who keep their eſtates in their own 
hands, to contribute in a greater propor- 
tion to charitable inſtitutions, or even to 
the poll-tax. 


By theſe means, the queſtion on the 
propereſt manner of aflefling the tax for the 
| highways which had occaſioned very vio- 
lent debates, when it was only examined 
with reſpect to prerogative, excited them 
no longer. when it was reſolved to in- 
quire into it, according to the general prin- 
: ciples of . and equity. 


As ſoon as the provincial Ab had 
agreed as to the propereſt baſis for the 
tax to be appropriated to the maintenance 
of the highways and opening of new com- 
munications, it immediately applied its cares 
to the diſcovery of the moſt reaſonable me- 
thod of aſſeſſment. It judged, that it would 
be inconvenient, and even unjuſt to convert 
the entire expence of the highways with- 
out any reſerve, into an additional and 
uniform increaſe of the land-tax ; and it 

made 
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made ſundry diſtinctions which undoubt- 
edly require much care and application, but 
which greatly contributed to the ſucceſs 
of that operation, 


THz provincial adminiſtration feeking 
therefore to determine in an invariable 
manner, the proportion of the new tax, 
which each pariſh in the generality was to 
pay, conſidered in the firſt place, that 

when perſonal ſervice exiſted, the leſs po- 
pulous diſtricts contributed to this public 
charge much leſs than the others; and on 
the ſtrength of this obſervation, the aſ- 
ſembly did not think it juſt to aſſeſs them 
in exactly equal proportion, in the adop- 
tion of the new ſyſtem : it undoubtedly 
looked on an ancient cuſtom, as a ſort of 
privilege to which it was reaſonable and 
prudent to pay ſome reſpect. It reſolved 
in conſequence, that the contribution of 
the leaſt populous pariſhes ſhould be re- 
 gulated ſomewhat under the fourth part 
of the principal of their land-tax* and 
that of the moſt populous pariſhes, un- 


* What is underſtood by the principal of the Rr 
tax, i; is an equivalent to about three fifths of that impoſt. 


2. 1 riſhes 
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der the third of their land-tax. The 


provincial adminiſtration conſidered alſe, 


that the two hundred pariſhes from which 
no perſonal ſervice had been required, 
merely owing to their diſtance from the 
highways, enjoyed nevertheleſs the uſe of 
general communications, and that it was 
Juſt to require a certain ſum from them, 


but in a leſs proportion than that paid by 
the others, and their ſhare was fixed to a 
ſixth part of the Principal of their land- 
tax. 8 4 * 


LAIELS. as the labourers liable to per- 


ſonal ſervices, and who were obliged to 
allot eight days yearly to theſe works, pay 
ſo moderate a land- tax, that it would a- 
mount in money to five or ſix ſous only, 
it was thought equitable to determine, that 
none of them ſhould * leſs than fif- 
teen ſous. 


Ir was by theſe various equitable ar- 
rangements, that without overburthening 
any one diſtrict, they were enabled to 
collect a ſum of about two hundred 
and forty thouſand livres aſſeſſed, by 
means 
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means of a public and authentic book of 
rates. It was afterwards agreed, that the 


contributions of each diſtri& being thus de- 
termined, a certain extent of the highways 


ſhould be allotted to each, and that this ex- 


tent ſhould be determined by a comparative 


ſtatement. That the propoſals of every one 
ſhould be received for contracting for this 


work, and if it happened that the contract 
did not amount to the ſum allowed by the 


ſtatement, the overplus ſhould be accounted 
for to the pariſh in diminution of its land- 


tax; but if, on the contrary, it happened 


that the contract amounted to more money 


than what was allotted by the ſtatement, 


it ſhould be remedied, either by leſſening 


the extent deſigned to be repaired, or by 


aſſigning the payment of the overplus, on 
the ſums to be allowed the enſuing year to 
the ſame pariſh, 


Wxũ may obſerve, how much the ſpirit 

of this regulation was calculated to eſtabliſh 
confidence; it was, alſo, generally approved 
by the province: and yet it was not brought 


to its perfection, when they preſented it 


to me; but I diſcuſſed it, article after ar- 


P 3 ticle, 


. MRICCMNECOSTET 
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ticle, with the deputies of the provincial 
adminiſtration, and as we were reciprocally 
animated by the ſame zeal, we eaſily under- 
| ſtood each other: reaſon, juſtice and mode- 
ration will always inſpire men with a reci- 
procal confidence, when diffidence does not 
ſeparate them, and when they are not blinded 
by an inconſiderate deſire of independence, 
nor the prejudices given by an ill conceived 
e 


Lauer take notice, however, that all the 
gradations made uſe of in the aſſeſſment of 
the tax for the highways, were rather 
adapted to the precautions neceflary in every 
great alteration, than to the ordinary prin- 
ciples of juſtice ; for the uſefulneſs of pub- 
lic communications ought to be always con- 
fidered as general, and then, the aſſeſſment 
of the tax neceſſary to defray that expence, 
ought to be regulated on as uniform a foot- 
ing as all the other contributions appropri- 
ated to the exigencies of the State: but as 
it was the obſervation of theſe diverſe ar- 
rangements by the aſſembly of Berry, that 
facilitated the aboliſhment of perſonal ſer- 
vices, and prevented thoſe complaints, and 

— 
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parties which always embarraſs a Miniſter, 
we may fo much the eaſter be convinced of 

the utility of provincial adminiſtrations, 
which can adapt their plans to circum- 
ſtances and to cuſtom, and atrain by degrees 
the public good they have in view; whereas 
government being obliged to act always in 
conformity to its general laws, ſcarcely 
ever knows how to avail itſelf of various cir- 
cumſtances, and very often experiences 
thoſe difficulties that attend on its ſimple 
will and pleaſure, as well as on every dener 
arbitrary meaſure. 


THE aſſembly of Berry was alſo taken up 
with the moſt proper means to reform the 
aſſeſſment of the land-tax, and the poll-tax; 
carefully examined the various methods ap- 

plicable both to the nature of the effects, 
and the way of thinking of the people of 
Berry; and it was of oj inion, that it was 
important to begin with eſtabliſhing a pro- 
portionable equality between the contribu- 
tions of the different pariſhes, not only to 
ſecure an abſolutely neceſſary equilibrium, 
but alſo to facilitate by that ' means, the 
eſtabliſhment of ſome permanent principles 
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for the -peculiar aſfeffment” of the ſhare of 


each contributor; The provincial admi- 


niſtration reſolved therefore, that an exa- 
mination ſhould- be made into the income 
of a certain number of pariſhes, ſelected 
from various parts of the province, and in- 
cluding a thirtieth part of it; that a com- 


mon proportion for the taxes ſhould be fixed 


on, in conſequence of this reſearch, and of 
the information reſulting from it, and that 


this common proportion ſhould become the 
baſis of the general rate of aſſeſſment: 
they ſought afterwards for the moſt proper 


means to aſſeſs according to this rate, the. 


pariſhes whoſe taxes were comparatively 
either too light, or too heavy; but as the 
aſſembly of Berry determined, in the view 
of compaſſing this end, on the adoption of a 


method uſed by the aſſembly of Upper Guy- 


Nenne, it will be more natural to explain it, 
when I ſhall give an account of the tranſac- 
tions of this laſt mentioned provincial admi- 
niſtration. I ſhall alſo, at the ſame time, 
give the deliberations of both provinces, on 
the poll tax, becauſe their opinion, as to the 


beſt method of equalizing the aſſeſſment of 
that tax, was ſimilar. It would be really 


intereſting wn 
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intereſting, if theſe adminiſtrations were to 
become more numerous, to ſee them en- 
lighten each other, and form, as jt were, 
a general aſſociation of knowledge, againſt 
which 1t would be in vain to attempt the 
fence of prejudices, or of unjuſt and ſevere” 
_ cuſtoms. 


In Upper Guyenne and ſomeother ſouthern 
parts of France, the land-tax 1s not relative 
to the condition of perſons, as in the reſt 
of the kingdom; it is entirely impoſed on 
the landed income, and this income pro- 
ceeds either from noble properties, that are 
exempted from the tax, or rural, or igno- 
ble properties that are alone liable to it: this 
method, which has eſtabliſhed a difference 
between the various ſorts of landed property, 
ſimilar to that which exiſts elſewhere be- 
tween individuals, has undoubtedly ſeveral 
advantages: the diverſity of conditions is 
no longer recalled to the mind every in- 
ſtant, and the land-tax may be regulated in 
a fixed and invariable manner, becauſe thoſe 
landed properties, that are rural, cannot any 
longer give any exemptions to their propri- 
etors, whatever may be their rank. 


TH1s 


ape — — — - 
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gle iqmpoſt collected on one ſpecies of 
effects, is not the leſs defective, as it im- 


” 


REP 


Tas: re-union,” however, of every con- 
tribution liable to the land-tax, into a ſin- 


poſes the common burden in an unequal 
manner; and overſets the equilibrium of the 
national ſtrength. Such an arrangement 


would more eſpecially be impracticable at 
preſent, begauſe the landed property that be- 
longs to the nobility and clergy is much 


more conſiderable than at the time, when the 
diſtinction of noble and rural property was 
eſtabliſhed. What then would ſimple rea- 


| ſon aſſign as the utmoſt degree of perfection? 
It would be, to render the tax paid by the 
contributaries invariable, without having 
recourſe to any exemption in favour of a 
part of the landed income; this is the end 


which the aſſembly of Berry ſeems deſirous 
to attain, though without violating the pre- 
rogatives of the nobility. The cxecution 


of ſuch a plan deſerves to be ſeconded; for 


ſo many obſtacles are conſtantly oppoſed to 
the moſt reaſonable alterations, that diſcour- 
agement will ſoon enſue, if government 
does not countenance them. 


WHILST 


A 
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WuiLsT the provincial adminiſtration of 


Berry applied its cares to the land-tax, it 
inquired alſo into the diverſe particular ar- 


rangements, in order to reform thoſe that 
were attended with inconveniences: ſome 
real ones were diſcovered, which eſcaped 
the attention, in the reunion that was 
made of the country pariſhes and of the ad- 


jacent towns for a common aſſeſſment of the 


land-tax; and it was remarked, that the 
credit and influence of the inhabitants of 
towns cauſed theſe pariſhes to bear too great 


A ſhare of the common burden. 


IN ſhort, the bly proſecuting its 


plan of reform, endeavoured allo to eſta- 
bliſh a very equitable diſtinction between 
thoſe parts of the province that are exempted 


from the gabel-duty, and thoſe which are 


liable to it. 


I pass over ſeveral other reſults of its 
labours ; there is not one of them, however, 


that did not tend to unveil ſome important 
truth; becauſe every branch of taxation 
' preſents to an attentive mind, a great many 


abuſive, 
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abuſive practices to reform, and a great deal 
of good to do. 


Ti provincial adminiſtration of Berry 
directed alſo its views to undertakings from 
which tome advantage might accrue to the | 
province; and the Duke of Charoſt, of the 
family of Sully, animated with a laudabls 
zeal for the public good, wrote a conſider- 
able treatiſe to demonſtrate the utility of a 
canal that ſhould join the rivers Aller and 
Cher, and to ſhew how it could be executed 


with the aſſiſtance of a very moderate allow» | 
ance from government. | e | 
Ix mort, a capital ſum was raiſed in a man» | 


ner that was unknown till then, and it was 
appropriated to ſome undertakings uſeful to 
the province, and to enliven various branches 
of induſtry by moderate rewards : the Arch; 
biſhop of Bourges gave the idea of it ; this 
prelate, who preſided in the aflembly, and 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the moſt com- 
mendable zeal, excited the clergy by his 
own example, to a voluntary contribution, 
and ſeveral members of the nobility, and of 
the commonalty, having generouſly done 


the 


s 
ö 
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the ſame, the ſubſcription increaſed ſucceſ- 
ſively. It is not, however, from the ex- 
tent of theſe contributions that we ought to 
judge of the importance of theſe actions; 
but we may diſcover in them, a ſocial prin- 
ciple, worthy of notice, namely, that the 
greater ſhare we give to men in the diſ- 
poſal of their property for the exigencies of 
the ſtate, or of their province, the more they 
are inſpired by a patriotic ſpirit, which often 
diſpoſes them to ſupport burthens, the im- 
poſition of which they would ſtrongly op- 
Poſe, if they had —_— to do with public 
affairs. 


Tas King approved the eſtabliſhment 
of a provincial adminiſtration in Dau- 
phine; but as that province had formerly an 
aſſembly of the States, which was only 
ſuſpended, occaſion had been taken to 
ground a claim of certain prerogatives at- 
tached to the juriſdiction of Grenoble, and 
to the poſſeſſion of certain baronies, on the 
conſtitutive laws of theſe States. Difficul- 
ties aroſe from theſe pretentions, both with 
reſpect to rank, and the precedency of that 
juriſdiction, which I could never ſurmount; 


ſo 
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ſo that the complete eſtabliſhment of that 
adminiſtration was delayed; and the trifling 
indulgence ſhewn to theſe provincial admi- 
niſtrations ſince my retreat from the miniſ- 
try, has entirely deſtroyed the hopes of the 
province. Theſe obſtacles chagrined me 
very much: the inhabitants of Dauphine 
have a natural genius and aptitude for pub-_ 
lic affairs: they would therefore have found 
great facility in eſtabliſhing in that part of 
the kingdom, an adminiſtration compoſed 
of able members diſpoſed to ſerve the publicG. 
But what is moſt remarkable and praiſ- | 
worthy, is the great and continued earneſt- |} 
neſs of the Parliament of Grenoble to for- 
ward the ſucceſs of the King's views: it 
did not examine, whether it was proper that 
it ſhould remain the only intermediary corps 
between the King and his ſubjects; it did 
not ſeek to aſcertain whether the principal 
members of a ſupreme court ought not to ex- 
pect to find more condeſcenſtion in an in- 
tendant and his ſub-delegates, than in a col- 
lective adminiſtration compoſed of the three 
orders of the people. The Parliament en- 
tirely diveſting itſelf of every particular 
conſideration, and of that way of thinking 
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peculiar to collective bodies, was attentive 
only to the advantage of the province: very 
differentin this reſpect from the major part 
of mankind, who often forget that they 
are in the firſt inſtance, citizens and pro- 
prietors, and only fix their attention on the 
privileges attached to the dignity they have 
been inveſted with, or on the prerogatives 
of an office, they have N 8 TY 
the day before. 


= Tux provincial adminiſtration, eſtabliſhed 
in Upper Guyenne, under my miniſtry, not 
having met with the cauſes of delay pecu- 
liar to Dauphine, was eaſily formed, and 
ſoon became reſpectable, by ſteadily attend- 
ing to every object relative to the public 
good. I ſhall curſorily relate its moſt eflen- 
tial tranſactions, during the firſt . years it 
was eſtabliſhed, and of which only I was 

an eye witneſs, 8 


T Ex public roads were not made by per- 
ſonal ſervice in Upper Guyenne; but they 
complained of the unequal aſſeſſment of the 
contributions required for their main- 
tenance, and of the little care that was 
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given to that branch of adminiſtration; 
The very firſt provincial aſſembly made a 
very inſtructive report on this object, gave a 


prudent expoſition of the moſt uſeful inter- 
nal communications; preſented an equitable 


; plan to indemnify thoſe proprietors who 
ſhould be deprived of any part of their lands, 


and formed a ſcheme for the juſt aſſeſſment 


df the tax neceſſary to pay for theſe various 
| labours : the expence of the highways and 
of the communications on which the exclu- 
five privilege of the poſt might be eſtabliſhed; 

was left to the charge of the whole pro- 
vince, but it was obliged to contribute only 
three fourths of the expence of thoſe com- 


munieations peculiar to towns ſituated in 


the interior parts, and the reſt was ſupported 
by the counties of elections, theſe communi- 
tions paſſed through; laſtly, the charges 
for roads that are only uſeful to particular 
diſtricts were to be borne in the proportion 
of one fourth by theſe diſtrids themſelves, 
one fourth by the elections, in which they 

are ſituated, and the her half by the pro- 
vince. 
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ITE provincial adminiſtration extends its 
views farther than this; it inquires into 


the abuſive practices that may take place in 


the management of the works made on thoſe 


highways that are paid for in money, but 


its principal care is to reform them, and not 
to run into the other extreme, by renewing 
the cuſtom of perſonal ſervices: it ſeeks to 


perfect this branch of management not only 
by the help of general ideas ſo well known 


and ſo rarely perſuaſive; but alſo by joining 
to them a knowledge of every particular, 


and more eſpecially by inſiſting on thoſe 


moſt applicable to the province. 


IN ſhort, as in the provinces denominated 
provinces of real land-tax, ſuch as Upper 
GSayenne, the lands are divided into noble 
manors, and rural eſtates, and as the laſt 


alone pay the land- tax, whilſt the others are 


exempted from it, let the condition of the 


proprietors be what it will, it reſulted from 
this arrangement, that the additional land- 


tax for the highways was not ſupported by 
the noble manors. This was reported to 
the aſſembly; and the nobility and clergy, 
led by the zeal inſpired by the new formed 


Vor. II. * admini- 
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adminiſtration, offered immediately a volun- 
tary contribution for the highways, in alle- 
viation of the rural lands; they fixed this 
contribution at a fifteenth part of the twen- 
tieths paid by the noble manors, and thoſe 
of the commonalty who poſlefled any of 
them, followed the ſame example. 


Tas provincial adminiſtration, conſcious 

at the ſame time, of the uſefulneſs of a 

rule to go by in every undertaking, in or- 

der to be able to tax every individual at all 

times with a ſhare of the public works, 
proportionate to his circumſtances, fixed 

the totality of the other contributions ap- 
plicable to the maintenance of the high- _ | 
Ways, at the eleventh part of the land-tax, | 
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Ir ſought likewiſe, for the moſt proper 
means of ſaving the public money; it was 
of opinion, that in a municipal admini- 
ſtration, where the inſpectors are numerous, 
and the profits of contractors muſt be ſhar- 
ed among ſeveral, it was proper not to give __ 
too great a latitude to theſe contracts, in 
order to admit a greater number of bidders, 
and to get the work done cheaper. It was 
e . not 
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not reſtrained by the fear that there ſhould 
not be at firſt a ſufficient number of expe- 
rienced bidders, to undertake every one of 
theſe contracts; and it conſidered, that this 
branch of art is eaſily enough learned, ſo 
as to provide in a ſhort time, men ſuffici- 
ently capable, more eſpecially when they 
were to work under the direction of good 
engineers, and intelligent inſpectors. It 
obſerved alſo, that the bidders who reſide 
near the place where they work, ought not 
only to be ſatisfied with a leſs profit, but 
be likewiſe ſo much the more careful and 
diligent to avoid the reproaches they would 
daily be liable to, when they reſide in the 


midſt of thoſe who are witnefles of their 


labours, and who have the greateſt intereſt 
in their being well executed. 


THE execution of this reſolution anſwer- 
ed the cxpectations of the afſembly ; a 
multiplicity of bidders preſente ed themſelves 


for every part of the province; the former 


price was much leffencd; in ſome places 


this diminution was a fourth, and even a 
third; in ſhort, the leaſes having been 
made out by the members of the provin- 
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cial adminiſtration, or by its delegates, no 


kind of ſecret, or underhand profit could 
be made on them. = 


THrzs adminiſtration took equal pains for 
the aſlefitment of the land-tax ; this impoſt 
is collected in Upper Guyenne, according to 
a very ancient terrier made in 1669; the 
ſhort ſpace of time in which it was com- 
paſed, for it was finiſhed in leſs than three 
years, did not allow of its being done with: 


the neceflary exactneſs; but the moſt im- 


perfect terrier is perhaps better than the 
arbitrary diſtribution of men, conſidering 


the errors and paſſions they are liable to. 


 GreaT abuſes however reſult from an 


irregular terrier, more eſpecially when the 
ſucceffive increaſe of the taxes, and the na- 
| tural effects of time have rendered the diſ- 


proportions more ſenfible. It was to reme- 
dy in part, thoſe that were diſcovered in the 
terrier of Upper Guyenne, that the land- | 


tax was increaſed in 1727, in all the pro- 


vince, the produce of which augmentation 
was to be applied by the Intendant to the 
diſcharge of the overburthened diſtricts; 

ol - VVV 
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put this augmentation was nececeſſarily 


ſubject to an arbitrary aſſeſſment, and it was 


ſometimes applied to other private purpoles. 
Beſides, even if this additional land- tax had 


been always employed as was at firſt de- 


ſigned, though an enlightened judgment, 
and a perfect impartiality had always pre- 
ſided over its aſſeſſment, the trifling ſum of 


one hundredand twenty thouſand livres that 


it amounted to, would not have remedied the 


great diſparity of the terrier, more eſpeci- 


ally at the preſent time, when the land-tax 
paid by that generality, amounts to three 
millions, four hundred thouſand livres. 


Trnovcy the provincial adminiſtration 
has not as yet been able to aſcertain with 


preciſion, the meaſure of theſe diſparities, it 


had at leaſt formed an idea of it, and in the 
compariſon that was made of the Jand-tax 


of a great number of diſtricts with their 
reſpective twentieths, the diſproportions were 
found to be ſo exceſſive for ſome of them, 


that we are almoſt afraid to quote them, 
even from the reports made to the provin- 
cial aſſembly. There were ſome eſtates ſo 
overburthened, that the proprietors had 


Q 3 deſired 
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deſired to diſcontinue cultivating them 
and it was to prevent this dereliction that an 
ancient law, ſtill more formidable than the 
evil it was calculated to remedy, ordered, 
that the proprietor ſhould pay the tax for 
the lands he left uncultivated, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the other eſtates he 
might have in the pariſh. In ſhort, ano- 
ther law as rigorous ordered, that no pro- 
prietor ſhould have a right to demand a 
diminution of his proportion of the land- 
tax, even though it was impoſed on lands 
impoveriſhed by torrents, or covered with 


ſand by Hoods, 


Tas hardſhip was undoubtedly leſs felt 
by thoſe, who had become poſſeſſed of theſe 
lands, after they had ſuffered theſe revo- 
lutions, and had conſequently paid a pro- 
portionate price for them; but beſides that 
there is always a great number of ancient pro- 
prietors, more eſpecially in that province 
where the lands rarely change their owners, 
this diſpropor᷑ ion between the contributions 
of the diſtricts is certainly a public evil. 
The compariſon made between the produce 
of labour and the charge laid upon it, cre- 

| ates 
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ates an averſion from induſtry, and preſents 
a continual idea of injuſtice, which propa- 
gates diſcouragement ; and there were ex- 
amples of intire diſtricts, that reſolved 
to abandon their patrimony : in ſhort, 
theſe diſparities between the tax and the 
income, are what jncreaſes the difficulty of 
collection, and thus it is, that diſtreſſes and 
ſeiſures are multiplied to the utter ruin of 


the contributaries, and make them look on 


all taxes as odious, and even as a tyrannical 
impoſition, 


THe adminiſtration of Upper Guyenne, 
ſtruck with theſe various inconven ences, 
was nevertheleſs conſcious of the difficulty 


of applying a ſpeedy remedy to them; the 


general renewal of the terrier would occa- 
ſion a very great expence, if it was to be 
undertaken at once; and this plan would 
raiſe obſtacles, and a ſtrong reſiſtance on 
the part of all the proprietors intereſted to 
preſerve things in their actual ſtate. 


ITE provincial adminiſtration therefore, 
having conſidered this buſineſs under dit- 
ferent points of view, adopted a plan of 


Q4 improve- 
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improvement that was generally approved 
of; it reſolved, on endeavouring at firit, to 
form a reaſonable tariff, by taking for its 
baſis, the proportion of the land-tax in pa- 
riſhes fituated in the various elections 
which were univerſally acknowledged to 
be moſt equitably aſſeſſed: it afterwards 
ordered a terrier of theſe ſame pariſhes to 
be made, in order to know their extent 
exactly, and the various degrees of good- 
neſs of the ſoil they contained. Thus, the 
provincial adminiſtration formed at a very 
trifling expence, a book of rates, which 
was to ſerve as a point of compariſon, and 
it proceeded in the following manner to 
eſtabliſh an uniform rule of aſſeſſment. 
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ALL the diſtricts who thought their aſ- 
ſeſſment exceeded the juſt proportion by a 
third, were authoriſed to demand a new 
ſurvey of their lands to be made at their 
own expence, under the inſpection of a de- 
legate from the provincial adminiſtration, 
and of experts choſen by him. The aflefl- 
ment of the complaining diſtricts was af- 
terwards to be compared with the tariff 
taken for the common rule; and if it was 


found 
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found that this diſtrict was aſſeſſed in ſuch 
a diſproportion, or near it, as had been 
announced, it was to be diſcharged from 
that exceſs, and ſuch over-rate was to be 
aſſeſſed on the totality of the contributaries. 


Ir was alſo reſolved, that when thoſe 
diſtricts which ſhould be too much aſſeſſed 


py a third, were redrefled, the ſame line of 
conduct ſhould be purſued for thoſe too 


much aſſeſſed by a fourth, and ſo on, until 


the difference ſhould not be of ſufficient 


conſequence to engage a diſtrict to be at 
the expence of a new terrier. Thus by 
remedying at firſt only the moſt glaring 
abuſes, they would ſucceſſively arrive at 
the point of perfection of Which ſuch ob- 
jects are ſuſceptible; and yet by giving 


the ſanction of a permanent law to this 
operation, they obviated before hand, and 


without any effort, all the new diſpropor- 


tions which time and natural events necel- | 


- farily produce, 


Tus a@-Mneor. of the Nan of the 
impoſt of the land- tax attracted alſo the at- 
tention of the adminiſtration. of Upper 

Guyenne ; ; 
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Guyenne; we muſt underſtand by this ex- 
preſſion, that part of the land- tax which is 
yearly diſtributed in each generality, to 
diſtricts, or to individuals, who have experi- 
enced diſaſters by fire, inundations, hail, 
or other accidents: the juſt and prudent 
diſtribution of this ſmall ſum is its prin- 
cipal merit; and therefore the provincial 
adminiſtration took every proper precau- 
tion, that this beneficial operation ſhould 
not be guided by partiality. 


EXCLUSIVE of the ſum diſtributed in 
diminution of the land-tax which I have juſt 
noticed, another nearly equal ſum is alſo 
taken from the land- tax to be employed 
during the dead ſeaſon of the year, in 
procuring work for the poor in places 
where this aid is moſt neceſſary; thele eſta- 
bliſhments are known under the name of 
charitable gſtabliſp ments; this is an excellent 
inſtitution, and preſents the beſt model of 
political charity, namely, that of ſuccours 


given in exchange for eaſy but uſeful labour. 


Theſe charitable ſeitlements are determined 
by the Intendants of the provinces, who 
acquaint the Miniſter of the Finances, with 

their 
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their number, and the reaſons by which their 
choice has been guided; the Miniſter may 
make ſome general obſervations on them, 
but it is rarely in his power to particula- 
riſe them: the keeping the accounts of this 
expence is intirely in the hands of the In- 
tendants, and is neceſſarily minute and 
complicated, not only on account of the 
multiplicity of theſe ſettlements, but alſo 
becauſe the landed proprietors who ſollicit 
for a vicinal communication, or ſome other 
public work, by which they may be pecu- 
liarly benefitted, are obliged to contribute 
ſomething in addition to what government 
| agrees to allow for that purpoſe. 


Taz provincial edevinifiation of Upper 
; Guyenne attended to all the particulars 
of ſo intereſting an adminiſtration, and it 
_ endeavoured more eſpecially to equalize the 
_ diſtribution of that alleviation of the burdens 
of the poorer claſs, which was aſſigned on 
the total of the general impoſition of the 
land tax: it obſerved, that ſince year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy three, 
the election of Montauban, where the Com- 
millary appointed forthat diſtribution reſides, 
had 
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had received twice as much for it, as the 
other five elections of the province, col- 


lectively. The provincial adminiſtration 


formed in conſeqence, the plan of a regu- 


lution by which the intermediate commiſ- 


ſaries ſhall be obliged to abide : this regu- 


lation which was afterwards approved of 


by the King, abounds with equitable and 


prudent arrangements, and I ſhould pive it 


a place here, with all the other laws pro- 
mulgated to authoriſe the various delibe- 
rations of the aſſembly of Upper Guyenne, 


if I was not afraid to give too great an ex- 


tention to this part of my work. 


TRE provincial adminiſtration took alſo 
under its conſideration, the defects in the 


aſſeſſment of the poll tax: it examined in 


the firſt inſtance, if it was proper to propoſe 
to the King, to convert this tax into ſome 


other: but its importance and the magni- 


tude of the public burdens, hindered it from 
giving a ſerious attention to this idea, or at 


leaſt it did not think that the circumſtances 


of the times were as yet proper for this 


kind of improvement. 


THE 
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Tue aflembly contented itſelf with adopt- 
ing the moſt convenient meaſures to mode- 
rate the arbitrary conduct inſeperable from 
the aſſeſſment of the poll-tax ; and it en- 
tertains the hope of ſucceeding, by adopt- 
ing a more ſimple and diſtinct method. 
It reſolved on dividing the various perſonal 
taxes, into a certain number of clafles, that 
in the firſt inſtance, the authority of the 

aſſeſſors might be limited to placing the con 

tributaries in one or other of theſe claſſes: 
it is evident, at firſt ſight, that arbitrary 
power is very much circumſcribed by this 


arrangement alone; and there muſt like- 


wiſe reſult from this new form of admini- 
ſtration, a much more enlightened know- 
ledge of the comparative circumſtances of 
each landed proprietor : in fact, how could 
the tranſactions of ignorance, and of the 
paſſions be diſtinguiſhed, when thoſe liable to 
the poll-tax were ſeparately taxed, without 
any determined baſis of compariſon, and when 
the quotas of each contributary being differ- 
ent, they were confounded together, with- 

out order, or method, in the ſame regiſter : 


IT 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Ir was therefore agreed on, that four 
aſſeſſors appointed by the contributaries, 
themſelves, ſhould be joined to the chief 


men of the diſtricts, to make this aſſeſſment; 


that the claſſes ſhould in the firſt inſtance 
be quickly compoſed, of ſuch quotas as were 
nearly equal; and that they ſhould af- 
terwards proceed with greater attention to 
the reform of each of theſe claſſes: the me- 
thod of this operation was fixed on; and it 


was judiciouſly thought, that this examina- 


tion ought not to begin in thoſe claſſes, in 


which the higheſt aflefled were to be com- 


priſed, becauſe each one would then have 

been intereſted to be included i in an infe- 
rior claſs, and by that means, the public 
would oppoſe an inquiry into the truth; it 


was, on the contrary, reſolved to attend at 


firſt, to the aſſeſſment of thoſe included in 
the loweſt ſubdiviſions, that the common 
atteution of thoſe concerned might be only 
directed to point out thoſe who either from 


favour, or any other motives might have 
been too little aſſeſſed, and that this at- 
tention might therefore turn intirely to the 


advantage of a general equitable arrange- 
ment. In ſhort, the provincial adminiſtra- 
| tion 
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tion adopted alſo, a very important arrange- 
ment in aſſeſſments of this ſort, namely to 
make the regiſters public in each diſtrict; 
a method which is always efficacious in 
keeping unjuſt pretenſions, or indulgences 
within proper bounds. 


ALL theſe arrangements were autho- 
riſed by the King, and their execution an- 
ſwered to what it was reaſonable to expect: 
numerous injuſtices were redreſſed, and 
thoſe who enjoyed unlawful indulgences 
did not dare either to complain, or Sive vent 
to their lamentations. 


By attending to theſe. various tranſac- 
tions, we perceive every inſtant, that the _ 
greater. part of the particular beneficial 
improvements of which each province is 
ſuſceptible, muſt neceflarily be the work of 
an adminiſtration that joins to a local know- 
ledge, thoſe means of perſuaſion that- are 
the conſequence of an enlightened diſcuſ- 
ſion. 


Tux adminiſtrator of the finances can 
| only perceive things at a diſtance ; he ſcarcely 


has 
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has the neceflary time to follow the courſe 
of current affairs, or to attend to important 
circumſtances; and he renounces every 
difficult undertakings, through the fear of 
bringing his abilities into queftion. Thoſe 
among the Intendants who have the deſire, 
and the qualifications to do well, alſo, avoid 
every thing that may occafion refiſtance, or 
_ diſcuſſion, and they have ſtronger motives 
than the Miniſter of the Finances for acting 
thus, becauſe they are lefs powerful, and 
have more ſuperiors to pleaſe, We may 
likewiſe venture to aſlert, that any ideas 
that could tend to leflen arbitrary proceed- | 
ings will never originate with the Inten- 
dants, becauſe theſe arbitrary meaſures ex- 
tend their influence, and maintain the de- 
fire, and the neceſſity of being well with 
them. This is not meant as a criticiſm on - 
them, nor is it the peculiar reſult of their 
public character; I am very far from ſuch 
an injuſtice: but the principles which ought 


to ſerve as a rule to governments, ſhould „ 


ver be founded on the facrifice of private 
conveniences, nor on the tranſcendent abi- 
lities of a few perſons: the paſſions of men 
being continually reproduced, in ſpite of 

the, 
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the modifications which thę laws or var- 
tue may oceaſion in them, are in the ſo- 
_ cial compact, that which genera are in 
nature: theſe alone remain, whilſt indi- 
viduals change, drop off, and are regene- 
rated, | 


AmMoNG the improvements which do 
honour to the adminiſtration of Upper 
 Guyenne, that ſentiment of commiſeration 
which engaged it to employ the means of 
ſoftening the rigours of ſeizures and diſ- 


treſſes, ſtands foremoſt; it fixed its atten- 


tion both on the expences that are their 
conſequences, and on the conſiderable 
number of perſons employed in theſe func- 
tions, under the various denominations of 
bailiffs, ſeizure-warrant-bearers, brigadiers, 
and under-brigadiers. All the mal- practices 
of that management are explained in a feel- 
ing, and palpable manner, in the report 
made to the provincial aſſembly, in conſe- 
quence of a thorough inveſtigation made by 
a board appointed for that purpoſe. Vari- 
ous ideas were propoſed on this ſubject, and 
on which, after attending to the obſerva- 
tions of the receivers, I was to take the or- 
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ders of the King for making, a final regula- 


SO tion. 


f 


AMoNG the number of precautions which 


were indicated, there are ſome that cannot 


meet with any oppoſition: it was ſtrictly 


recommended to chuſe the propereſt time for 


making the ſeizures, becauſe there are ſome 


moments, in which the poor cannot pay 


their taxes whatever rigour may be exerciſed 


_ againſt them: it was propoſed to oblige the 


ſeizure-warrant-bearers to give the contri- 
butary a reccipt for the ſums required of 
him, that the mal- practices they might be 

guilty of, might be eafily known; it was 


alſo judged neceflary, that they ſhould ac- 


quaint the conſuls of the diſtrict with the 
ſeizures that are to be made, and give them 
an exact ſtatement before they quitted the 


pariſh of thoſe executed by them, and of the 


expences incurred by theſe ſeizures: the 
conſuls were to give intelligence of theſe 
matters to the delegate of the provincial ad- 
8 miniſtration, who Was to tranſmit it to 
the intermediate commiſſaries: it was alſo 
propoſed to require of the bailiffs, to give a 
note of the moyeables they had been obliged 

f t 
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to ſeize, and of the ſums for which they 
were ſeized, that when the contributaries 
ſhould be able to redeem them by payment, 
they might not meet with expenſive and 
tedious delays: in ſhort, it was ordered, that 
they ſhould not proceed to the diſtreſsful 
extremity of ſeizing upon the natural pro- 


duce, unleſs the owner ſhould be acquainted 


with 1t eight days before hand, that he 
might endeavour to find out ſome preventive 
means, during that ſpace of tine. 


I ess over a very great number of pre- 
cautions, every one dictated by an enlight- 
ened ſenſibility, and which muſt inſpire a 

kind of reſpect for an adminiſtration that is 
capable of attending to the very ſmalleſt 
concerns of the people. I ſhall only obſerve, 

that a part of theſe arrangements were often 
ordered by regulations regiſtered in the 
\ courts of aids: but nevertheleſs the abuſive _ 


practices exiſted: for, though the energy of 


the laws may ſuffice to the maintenance of 


order in the midſt of ſociety, where moſt of- 
| fences are public, and are eafily noticed by 
the magiſtrates, this is not the caſe with 
: reſpect | to the numerous particulars of po- 
R 4. Utical 
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litical oeconotny; the abufive practices are 
ſo ſecret and tranſitory, that they eſcape the 
attention of the ſupreme courts. And be- 
ſides, theſe courts are never put in motion, 
unleſs by judicial complaints, except in 
caſes of public ſcandal: and in general, the 
contributaries cannot, nor do not know how 
to have recourſe fo them, having neither 
time, courage, nor abilities to doit. Theſe 
obſervations, if they are juſt, bring to light 
one of the advantages of provincial admini- 
trations, who watch over the execution of 
the regulations to which they have given 
birth, and are thereby reminded of the in- 
tereſts that ought to attract their attention. 
We may alto remark, that the private mem 
bers of theſe adminiſtrations, being diſperſed 
in the various parts of the province, where 
they reſide, become enlightened in their 
obſervations; the abuſive practices, of which 
they are eye-witnefles, attract their notice, 
when they can compare them with the 
principles which were diſcuſſed before them 
in the general aſſembly; and theſe principles 
become alſo more familiar to them, when 
they find themſelves able to apply them 
to a multitude of facts which they have 
known. 
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known. In ſhort even the ſmalleſt degree 
of ſenſibility will almoſt always be awak- 
ened at the fight of the wretchedneſs of the 
moſt numerous claſs of contributaries; and 
this ſenſibility is, even in public affairs, the 
molt active incitement, and the ſureſt ſource 
of public good; it is from this affection of 
the ſoul, that we embrace with ardour, the 


intereſts of the people; its energy makes 


us purf ue them without being tired: it gives 
the neceſſary attention, zeal and perſeve- 
rance; in a word, it is that vivifying ſpirit, 
which ſurrounds and penetrates every thing. 


I am obliged to reduce the account I 
give within a narrow compals : I ſhall only 
therefore point out the remaining operations, 
or plans of the provincial adminiſtration of 
Upper Guyenne, which are moſt worthy 
of attention. FR | 


A vERY ancient compoſition made by 
the towns, for duties formerly impoſed un- 
der the denomination of free gift, was 
paid with ſo little exactneſs, that great ar- 
rears were due to the king: the admini- 
' ration of Upper Guyenne propoſed an al- 
x 5-1 4 teration 
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teration in the nature of that tax, demanded 
a ſlight abatement in the price of the com- 
poſition, and offered on theſe conditions, to 
get the whole of the arrears diſcharged, and 
to pay the future demands with punc- 
tuality. The king adopted the propoſed 
plan of aſſeſſment, and this affair, burthen- 
| ſome and embarraſling both to government 
and to the contributaries, Was thus pru- 


dently adjuſted. 


The divigon of the coramons, an opera- 
tion ſo often expoſed to obſtacles, when it 
was propoſed to be determined by a gene- 
ral law that did not agree with the pecu- 
liar circumſtances of each province, was 
likewiſe a very intereſting object for the 
adminiſtration of Upper Guyenne; and 
after a thorough examination, it adopted 
at laſt a middle meaſure; namely, to diſ- 
tribute one half of the commons in an 
equal proportion to every houſe, or family, 
and the other half to the inhabitants of the 
pariſhes who enjoyed theſe commons, in 
proportion to their affeſſment to the land- 
tax; and by this method, neither the 
wealthy individuals got the whole, nor yet 

—— were 
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were they equally divided between each 
individual without diſtinction. It was 
agreed at the ſame time, to leave in their 
natural ſtate, and always open to the 
pariſhes, thoſe commons which from the 
nature of their ſoil could not be cultivated 
with any degree of utility. 


LasTLY, the aſſembly of Upper Guy- 
enne intended, though it was as yet only in 
ſpeculation, to redeem the held-rents, and 
the tax on the working of the mines, to 
render weights and meaſures equal through- 
out the province, to ſeek for the propereſt 
means to introduce greater order into the 
particular finances of each diſtri, and to 


attend to ſeveral other e equally inte- 
. reſting, 


1 this rapid ſtatement of the la- 
bours of the provincial adminiſtration of 
Upper Guyenne, I cannot forbear paying the 
homage due to the very peculiar attention 
of the preſident of that aſſembly, Mr. de 
Cice, then Biſhop of Rhodez, and at pre- 
ſent Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. It is rare to 
unite ſo ardent a deſire to do good, with ſo 
| R 4 much 
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much aſſiduity to compaſs it; and ſo many 
judicious views, with that practical ſpirit, 
without which they ſerve only to increaſe 
the number of thoſe idle theories that 
never actuate the ſmalleſt ſpring of admi- 
niſtration; prudent inſtitutions need only to 
be preſided over by common men, to be- 
come the ſource of the moſt important be- 
nefits to the public, but in that caſe, they 
are only attained by degrees: but when 
from the beginning, the good that may be 
expected from theſe inſtitutions, ſeems to 
ſpread its roots on every ſide, and rapidly, 
as it were, bring its fruit to perfection; 
then we may be certain, that this happy ma- 
maturity is owing to ſome able perſon who 
accelerates the progreſs of time by his 
knowledge, and the activity of his mind, 
and in a manner unites experience to a 
theoretical knowledge. 


5 Abbot of Seguiran, now Biſhop of 
Nevers, alſo exhibited great abilities in 
the aflembly of Berry, and the principal 
part of the labours that led to the re- 
forms, of which I have given an account 
was due to his cares. 


SEVERAL | 
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SEVERAL of the nobility, and many 
members of the commonalty deſerve alſo 
to be mentioned by name - and I could not 
forbear acknowledping, that if particular men 
are not always to be found proper for cer- 
tain ſituations; it alſo happens very often, 
that opportunity is wanting for others, to 
diſplay their good ſenſe, or their know- 
ledge. The gentlemen of the robe in ge- 
neral, are too apt to think that the abili- 
ties neceſſary for a miniſter, are their ex- 
clufive birth- right: but neither theſe abili- 
ties, nor any others, peculiarly belong to 
any profeſſion: they are the gift of na- 
ture, which is ſtrengthened by education, 
ſtudy, and experience, and perfected by the 
habit of reflection. . 


I sSRALI however obſerve, that even thoſe 
perſons who moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the provincial adminiſtrations, enjoyed 
the great advantage of being encouraged, 
and as it were ſtrengthened in each ſtep 
they took, by the aſſent of the committees, 
or aſſemblies in which the various matters 
were diſcuſſed; and it is incredible how 
much ſuch a concurrence ſets aſide uncer- 
wy tainties 
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tainties, and haſtens the progreſs of im- 
provements ; it is by entertaining doubts on 
the real utility of each part of a plan that 
its entire diſplay 1s retarded, and men of 
genius themſelves cannot help ſometimes 
giving way to them, when they are oblig- 
ed to truſt ſolely to their own ideas of the 
"matter. -- 8 By 5 


TRE verbal proceſſes of the two firſt aſ- 
ſemblies of Upper Guyenne and Berry have 
| been made public, and it is impoſſible nat 
to be ſtruck with a kind of emotion, when 
we diſcover in them all thoſe minute be- 
nefits of which the interior adminiſtration 
of the provinces is ſuſceptible. And as 
improvements of this nature might be ne- 
glected by a Miniſter of the Finances, with- 
out his running the riſk of being ſeverely 
| blamed; and as he might even execute 
them without any addition to his fas; is 
it not natural to think, that this part of the 
beneficent views of the ſovereign would be 
more certain, if the care of it was commit- 
ted to peculiar adminiſtrations continually 
animated by the union of their intereſts. 
with the public concerns, and by the re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect they may enjoy in their province, 
if they direct its affairs with probity and 
intelligence? I am apprehenfive that this 
laſt motive has been weakened by the pro- 
hibition made after my refignation, of 
printing the verbal procefles ; their pub- 
licity aſſured to the provincial adminiſtra- 
tions, that confidence {0 neceſſary to thoſe, 
who 1n order to do good, are obliged to 
break through ancient cuſtoms, and to in- 
troduce various alterations ; this notoriety 
likewiſe procured to the provincial admi- 
niſtrations, that tribute of opinions ſo fit to 
encourage thoſe, who guided by no inte- 

reſt or ambition whatever, devote them 
ſelves to painful labours, the King's appro- 
bation ought to be a fufficient reward; thus will 
thoſe miniſters ſpeak, who know very well 
how much they influence that approbation ; 
no doubt but in à monarchy, this is the 
reward to which every one aſpires; and the 
defire to deſerve 1t 1s a juſt and laudable 
ambition; but the king would be ill ſerv- 

ed by thoſe who ſhould not ſet any va- 
lue on the public opinion; this opinion 
moreover is the very ſureſt token by which 
the ſovereign may be acquainted with the 


abilities 
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abilities and the virtues of thoſe who fill 
any important place in his kingdom: thus 


when the energy of public opinion is de- 
ſtroyed, when its voice is ſmothered, ſove- 


reigns are deprived of the advice of their. 


moſt enlightened, moſt impartial, and moſt 
upright —— 


THe public extract of the verbal proceſs 


of the provincial aſſemblies was always made 


with care; and it is not likely that a col- 
lective adminiſtration compoſed of ſenſible 


ſedate perſons, whoſe intereſt it is to deſerve 
well of government will be guilty of impru- 

dencies: beſides, the miniſter may read theſe 
verbal proceſſes, or cauſe them to be exam- 
ined, before he authoriſes their being printed, 
and an eraſement of a line, or a paragraph with 
A pencil, ſeems a much more ealy remedy, 


than the general prohibition of rendering 


public, operations that would perhaps ceaſe 


to be praiſe-worthy, if even making 4a 


ſecret of their deliberations thould become 


eſſentially nere, 


„ Tax, 


'* I am told, that the provincial adminiſtrations of 
Upper Guyenne and ry have made freſh repreſen-- 
| — — | ah tations | 
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Tuxsk reflections will perhaps be repre- 


ſented as the conſequences of a private 
ſyſtem, which I equally applied to the 
printing of the verbal proceſs of the pro- 
vincial aflemblies, to publiſhing of the 


ſituation of the finances, to the laying 


open the accounts of hoſpitals, priſons, 
_ work-houſes, and other fimilar arrange- 
ments: if this is a particular ſyſtem I ſhall 
not diſown it; and I am of opinion, that the 
remiſſneſs of a great many branches of ad- 
miniſtration is owing to the obſcurity in 
which they may ſo eafily envelop them 
ſelves: every thing would become active, 
if theſe adminiſtrations were to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of public opinion; a pub- 


lic | inveſtigation is the only one that is 


continually clear-ſighted, and it is alſo the 


only one that can ſuffice for the immen- 
fity of obſervations of which the diverſe 


branches of adminiſtration are ſuſceptible: 


ſuch an inveſtigation undoubtedly may be 


troubleſome to thoſe who are negligent in 


| tations to obtain the revocation of the prohibition of 
printing the verbal proceſſes of their aſſemblies; and 
it is further ſaid, that theſe repreſentations have met 
with a favourable hearing. 


| their 
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their management of the public concerns; but 


thoſe who are animated by another ſpirit, wifh 
to throw a light upon every tranſaction, 
and they meet with no obſtacles, but thoſe 


of prejudice and 1 ignorance. 


THESE ideas which / be applied with 


greater propriety to the general adminiſ- 


tration of the finances, are nevertheleſs a- 


dapted to the internal arrangements of 
each province, when theſe arguments are 
prepared and directed by a municipal aſ- 
ſembly; the prudence of determinations on 


every branch of political oeconomy, is only 


imperfectly noticed, when the chain of 


reaſonings, and the obſtacles that particu- 


lar arrangements meet with are unknown. 
In ſhort, few alterations are ſufficiently 
unconnected with any other object, or pre- 


ſent an advantage ſo fully independent 
of circumſtances, to render it prudent for 
miniſters to manifeſt their zeal by ſimple 
reſults, left without defence to ignorant 


criticiſms, and malicious interpretations. 


MEeTHINKs I bein the blind favourers, 


_ or r thoſe who entertain falſe notions of au- 


thority 
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thority, ſay that it is imprudent to in- 
ſtruct the people, and dangerous to uſe them 
to reaſoning. Alas! what a ſtrange idea! 
what a calumny, more eſpecially with reſpect 
to the French nation ! It is ever ready to be 
favourable to every plan; when it perceives 
an upright intention, when it believes that 
it is eſtemeed, and that its concerns are 
thought of, it is inſpired with gratitude, 
both for what is doing, and what is in 
contemplation to be done; it advances, 
as it were, to meet its benefactors; it 
ſeconds them with its wiſhes and confi- 
dence: but it deſires, on the other hand, 
that ſome value may be ſet on its approba- 
tion, and would at leaſt be admitted to a par- 
ticipation in the legiſlation of public good, 
by means of ſome overtures, and of 
ſome real and ſenſible diſcloſure of its feel- 
ings. Certainly, ſuch a wiſh is not indiſ- 
ereet; and it is by indulging it, that go- 
vernment may give birth to real patriotiſm; 
for in order to be inſpired with that ſenti- 
ment, it certainly does not ſuffice, for thoſe 
who belong to the ſame nation, to be born 
on the banks of the ſame river, and to pay 
the ſame taxes. Stn 


Ir 
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Ir has alſo ſometimes been ſaid, as a 
further explanation of the principles which 
I now combat, that at leaſt no plan of im- 
provement ought to be made known before- 
hand to the ignorant and unpoliſhed claſs 
of contributaries, that uncertain hopes may 
not be given to thoſe who ought only to be 
actuated by obedience: this was, undoubt- 
edly one way of criticiſing the publiſhing 
the verbal proceſſes of the provincial aſſem- 
blies, ſince their deliberations not only pre- 
ſented plans conceived and realiſed at the 
ſame time, but alſo ſome projects whoſe 
execution was not near at hand. 


I po not believe theſe unfeeling propo- 
ſitions are founded in reaſon; the vulgar, 
to make uſe of a common expreſſion, ne- 
ver concern themſelves with any but objects 
within the reach of their circumſcribed 
knowledge, the limits of which are very 
confined ; for which reaſon, it is much eaſier 
to command their feelings, than their opi- 
nions; and if, as we are taught by expe- 
rience, it was known that they are impreſ- 
ſed with gratitude even when only com- 
mon juſtice is done them; it would not 
DEER bee 
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be believed, that they are { near being cor- 
rupted as to make it formidable to impart 
to them, the fainteſt ray of hope. 


THE prohibition to render public, the 
extract from the deliberations of the provin- 
cial aſſemblies is not the only oppoſition 
that theſe adminiſtrations experienced; they 
had a direct correſpondence with the Mi— 
nifſter of the Finances, and nothing was 

more reaſonable, whether it aroſe from a 
deſire to give them pleaſure, or to accele- 
rate the expedition of buſineſs; and yet the 
_ adminiſtration of Upper Guyenne, and of 

Berry, have been deprived of this preroga- 
tive, I do not know for what reaton, be- 
ing reſtricted at preſent to make their 
applications to the Intendant of the pro- 
vince, who alone is to receive the Mini- 
ſter's orders; this is a ſtate of dependance 
impoſed on theſe adminiſtrations, contrary 
to the public good; their importance is 
thereby weakened, without any utility, for 
if the advice of the Intendant was per- 
chance neceflary to the Miniſter of the 
Finances, he might have required 1t e- 
parately. * 
Fot. H.. 8 Thksz 
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Tusk adminiſtrations had alſo, ſeveral 


obſtacles to combat, in ſundry intereſting 
particulars, both with reſpect to their per- 
manency, and to their exterior appearance, 
but fortunately they were not diſcouraged 


by all theſe oppoſitions: may they atchieve 
beneficial inſtitutions, even though they 


ſhould be only ſupported by their zeal ! may 


they for a long time ſerve as an example, 


and be long remembered! Encouragement 
is ſometimes revived by thoſe very viciſ- 
fitudes which at firſt, threw obſtacles in the 


way; and adminiſtrations that have great 


_ Intereſts in view, ought never to fix their 
attention on the preſent moment ; they 
muſt look to time and truth for their ſup- 


port. | 


Tux King conſented, in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty, to the eſtabliſhment of 


a provincial adminiſtration in the genera- 


lity of Moulins: it had even been intirely 


formed, and there had been a preparatory 
aſſembly in which plans partly analagous 


to thoſe on which the aſſemblies of Upper 
Guyenne and Berry had fixed their attention, 


were exhibited with the greateſt zeal. The 


5 | King 
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King ſent letters patent to the parliament - 
of Paris, to give to this eſtabliſhment, the 
ſame ſanction the others enjoyed; they were 
revoked a ſhort time after my reſignation, 
and the provincial adminiſtration of Moulins 
was abſolutely annihilated ; another was 
appointed in its ſtead, through a momenta- 
' neous deference to the public opinion; but 
the priciples adopted were ſo contrary to the 
true {ſpirit of theſe inſtitutions, that not one 
| perſon offered to take a part in the new ad- 

miniſtration, and government did not pur- 
ſue that plan any longer. 


1 SHALL not examine the particular mo- 
tives that occaſioned theſe alterations being 
propoſed to the King: I ſhall intirely for- 
bear every reflection that might even glance 
at particular perſons. I ſhall therefore limit 
my conſiderations to the principal objection 
that was given in public, againſt theſe ad- 

minſtrations in general : they were repre- 
ſented as being derogatory to the royal 
authority, and ſometimes, this idea was 
expreſſed in a ſtill more vague manner, as 
oppoſing the very conſtitution of the .mo- 
narchy. But how can ſuch an opinion be 


8 2 ; ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly adopted, unleſs we intirely forget 
what is the real eflence of theſe admini- 


{trations ? It is poſſible to conceive that the 


plenitude of ſovereign authority would be 


altered, if newly inſtituted bodies were to 
be endowed with ſome privileges, that might 


occation impediments or delays in the ex- 


planation and execution of the will of the 


monarch: and ſuch would perhaps have 


been the conſequence of provinci l! admi- 


niſtrations, if the collection of the new 
taxes had been left to depend on their con- 
currence; or if even the right of regiſtering, 
or of remonſtrances had been allowed to 


them; or laſtly, if they had been permitted 
to participate, by any mode whatever, in 


the prerogatives that are enjoyed by ſome 


provinces of France, where the States are 


held: but the conſtitutive laws of provin- 
cial adminiſtrations circumſcribe, in the 
moſt poſitive manner, the functions that the 
ſovereign has thought fit to charge them 


with; they are to limit their attention to 
afſeſs in an equitable proportion, the land- 


tax, the twentieths, the polk-tax, the per- 


ſonal ſervices and other charges peculiar to 
| . . 2 | 5 m 1 
each province; they may ſcek the means 
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to alleviate and ſoften the rigour of theſe 
burdens; they may deliberate on the pro- 
pereſt modifications; they may apply them- 
telves to obtain the knowledge oi the fitteſt 
methods of encauraging agricuiture, and 
the branches of induſtry peculiar to the 
province; but no eflential alteration can 
take place without the King's approbation : 
in ſhort, no member of the provi :cial aſſem- 
blies can be choſen otherwiſe than in con- 
formity to the formalities of election pre- 
{ſcribed by the King, and cannot even then, 
enter upon his functions without obtain- 
ing the King” 8 confent. 


Tur are, therefore, ſo many commit. 
faries appointed and authoriſed by the ſove- 
080, to ſecond collectively, his beneficent 

1ews, and to ditcharge a part of the duties 
hen tie centered in the Intendant alone. 
How then could the King's authority be 
expoled, in his choice of the propereſt means 
to make the beſt poſſible uſe of his power? 
How could the execution of his views be 
reſtrained by an adminiſtration, that would 
give birth to more frequent occaſions of 
manifeſting that firſt concern of a good 

8 3 ſovereign 
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ſovereign, his love of his Peoples In what 


then exiſts the contrariety, where is the ob- 
ſtacle that provincial adminiſtrations may 


oppoſe to his authority? It is true, that 


from the moment theſe adminiſtrations, 
ſhould have adopted permanent principles 
for all the branches of the interior manage- 
ment of a province, they would have had 


much leſs recourſe to the interpoſition of 


the Miniſter, or of the Intendant ſubordi- 
nate to him; but an habitual neceſſity for 


that interpoſition adds nothing to royal au- 


thority: it is undoubtedly neceffary that 


every part of the kingdom ihould obey; but 
it is not always needful to enforce that obe- 
dience; theſe two ideas are very diſtin, and 


when they are confounded together, they 


give birth to important errors, in a monar- 


chical ſtate. . 


Lr not this propoſition be doubted; 
what gives the greateſt diſplay to the ſove- 


reign's authority, and recalls it ofteneſt to 
the mind, is, inſtitutions that are the beſt 


adapted to excite and ſecond the attainment 
of the public happineſs. In proportion as 
this feneif 18 ſenfibly felt, it 1s thought 


that 
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that the ſovereign watches over his people, 
has their welfare at heart, and gives orders 
in conſeqence: at Verſailles, the appear- 
ance of his life-guards ſuffices to announce 
his preſence: but in the centre of the 
provinces, it is by his benificence alone, 
that he may be faid to reſide among his 


pcople, 
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CHAP. VI. 


ON THE ELECTION OF THE MEMBERS K 
THE nine ASSEMBLIES. 


EN in general, adhere with difficulty, 

to an even tenour in their opinions; 
thus, whilſt the conſtitution of provincial 
aſſemblics was repreſented as an infringe- 
ment of the principles of royal authority, 
a great many perſons falling into another 
extreme, blamed the principles of that con- 
ſtitution, becauſe the members of the aflem- 


blies were not the repreſentatives of the 


various orders of the ſtate, from which they 
were choſen; theſe perſons withed, that in 
arder, to make them ſuch, the 4 ſhould be 
ballotted for by each land Proprietor in 


the province, divided into a certain number 


Th 
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of diſtricts, for that purpoſe. It is certain 
theſe adminiſtrations were not formed in 
that mannner: at the time the King 
thought proper to compoſe them, he no- 
minated ſixteen land proprietors well 
known, and of the faireſt reputation: three 
of whom were choſen from among the cler- 
gy, five from the order of the nobility, 
and eigh from the inhabitants of the towns, 
and villages. The King authoriſed theſe 
_ proprietors to ele& thirty-ſix others, 
obſerving always the ſame proportions 
as to their rank. The provincial aſ- 
ſembly thus compoſed of fifty two 
members for Upper Guyenne, and of forty 
eight only for Berry, muſt proceed to the 
election of new members, on the vacancies 
determined by the laws of its inſtitution, 
but it is obliged always to chuſe an equal 
number in each part of the province. 


Tus mode of nomination certainly bears 
no reſemblance to the elections propoſed to 
made by all the proprietors in the pro- 
vince, but it is analagous to the funda- 
mental ſpirit of provincial adminiſtrations; 
they were not inſtituted to treat with the 


ſoverei gn 
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ſovereign as delegated by his ſubjects, but it 
was rather the ſoverign who charged them to 
watch over the intereſts of the contributaries, 
as far as the functions that he intruſted to 
theircare could extend. This diſtinction ſuffi- 

ciently evinces, that it was not neceſſary 
that repreſentatives of the people ſhould 
be appointed in theſe adminiſtrations, but 
rather men worthy of their confidence, 
and of that of the ſovereign : this end is 
certainly anſwered by the precautions that 
were adopted; and if they had proceeded 
any farther, government would have been 
thwarted in its views, without any utility 
to the province. I ſhall ſuppoſe, to prove 
this, that the members of the provincial 
_ adminiſtrations were delegated from ſuch 
and ſuch diſtricts ; it were to be fear- 
ed, they would only concern themſelves 
about the peculiar intereſts of theſe diſ- 
tricks, through gratitude for the confidence 
ſhewn in their election; I ſhall- add more- 
over, that this election of the members of 
the provincial adminiſtration, could not be 

left to the various diſtricts, without fre- 
quently running the riſk of ſome irregu- 
larity, or at leaſt of ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing, the conſequences of which could not 


fail 
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fail to be contrary to the ſtability of theſe 


adminiſtrations ; the fewer ſprings are put 
in motion in affairs of a public concern, 
more eſpecially in a monarchical ſtate, 


where the interpoſition of authority is al- 
ways near at hand, the better buſineſs 
will be tranſacted. In ſhort, experience 


has proved, that the provincial aſſemblies, 
conſtituted as they are at preſent, unite a 


great degree of prudence with the moſt 
active zeal, and the moſt profound 1 


knowledge, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to en- 
able them to form a ſound judgment on 
the minuteſt particulars; and laſtly, that 
the whole province confides in them. 


What more is neceſſary? Can abſtruſe 


ideas of perfection, or republican combi- 
nations which can never be conciliated 
with the ſpirit and the cuſtoms of mo- 


narchical governments, be ſet in competi- 
tion with a prudently conſolidated, public, 
beneficial inſtitution ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CLERGY 
INTO THE PROVINCIAT. ASSEMBLIES. 


HE number of members of the 
clergy was regulated in the propor- 


tion of twelve, in forty-eight, on the 


formation of the aſſembly of Berry; but 


it was reduced to ten, in fifty-two for 


all the other provincial adminiſtrations, and 
Berry, in caſe of vacancies was to con- 


form to this laſt proportion. The King 


ordered at the fame time, that the majori- 
ty of votes ſhould determine: the clergy 


were by this method allowed leſs influence 
than they exerciſe in moſt of the provin- 
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ces, Where the ſtates are held, and in 
which they compole one of the three or- 
ders, that have a vote in the public deli- 
berations. Several perſons, however, guid- 
ed by ſhallow prejudices, oppoſed the idea of 
giving to the clergy even the leaſt ſhare 
in the compoſition of theſe adminiſtrations ; 
they enforced their opinion by advancing 
on the ſtrength of vulgar rumour, that 
owing to the exemptions they enjoyed, 
the clergy had no intereſt in the concerns, 
the direction of which was intruſted to 
the provincial aflemblies. 


TRESE allegations are deficient in point 
of truth: the clergy are exempted from 
the twentieths, and the poll-tax paid by 
privileged perſons; but they are aſſeſſed as 
much as tne nobility to the land-tax, and to 
the poll-tax levied on leaſe-holders liable 
to the land-tax ; by this indirect method, 
perſonal ſervices and other local cha 
are alſo borne by the clergy. 


LasTLy, they are ſubjected to eve- 
ry general duty impoſed on articles 
of conſumption, and it will be ſeen 
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in the courſe of this work, what relation 


exiſts between the twentieths from which 


they are exempted, and the tenths to which 
they are aſſeſſed. But what has a flight 


difference in the extent, or modification of the 


contributions of the clergy, to do with the 


_ preſent queſtion ? It is not on the energy 


of perſonal intereſt, that fulfilling the duties 
impoſed on provincial adminiſtrations de- 
pends : that ſpirit might appear more eſ- 


ſential if theſe adminiſtrations were to re- 


monſtrate to the Sovereign againſt the 
weight of the taxes; but they were only 
intruſted with their aſſeſſment, and the va- 
rious operations that tend to the felicity of 
the people, and the proſperity of the province. 


The qualifications therefore, which is ne- 
ceſſary to diſcharge theſe functions wor- 


thily, are, a ſpirit of wiſdom and equity; 
a ſound judgment and aſſiduity; and un- 


der this point of view, the only one that 


is juſt, we could not reaſonably exclude 


from a provincial adminiſtration, one of 


the moſt learned bodies in the ſtate, and 
one, whole obligations to fulfil the duties 
of juſtice and beneficence are greater than 
any other. . 


EXPERIENCE 
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EXPERIENCE has intirely juſtified theſe re- 
flections: and who knows but that the clergy 
if aſſociated every where with the other land 
proprietors, might have been imperceptibly 
led to defire of their own accord not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from them in any point? Who 
knows but that the introduction of the clergy 


into the provincial adminiſtrations, might 


have extended that univerſal love of man- 


kind, which it is the moſt eſſentlal duty of 
their order to inculcate. It is in ſuch admi- 
niſtrations that men acquire a knowledge of 
the extent, and variety of the wants of the 


people, of their ſources, and of the propereſt 
means to alleviate them, without encourag- 


ing them in a dangerous ſloth. 


In ſhort, I will take the liberty to aflert, 
that if any value is {et on oppoſing a freſh 


obſtacle to the revival of that ſpirit of reli- 
gious diſcord, which has fo often convulſed 


the kingdom of France, we oven to look 


on the introduction of the clergy into the 
provincial adminiſtrations, as one of the 
propereſt means to attain that end: nothing 
diverts the mind from vain ideas, ſo much 


as A real occupation: nothing weakens ſelf 
intereſted 
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intereſted pretenſions ſo much as an habi- 
tual concern taken in the common intereſts 


of ſociety ; nothing in ſhort, deadens the tur- 
bulent ambition of ſpiritual dominion fo 


much, as the opportunity and facility of 


diſtinguiſhing one's ſelf in the career of 
public life. 
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CHAP. VIL 


WHETHER IT Is THE INTEREST OF THE 
PARLIAMENTS TO OPPOSE THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF PROVINCIAL ADMINI- 
$TRATIONS. 1 8 


A LL incorporated ſocieties are jealous of 
their authority, and we muſt not be 
ſurpriſed at it: why ſhould not they parti- 

cipate in the intereſts and pretenſions that 

agitate all other men? It is not ſufficient 
therefore to have demonſtrated the public 
utility of provincial adminiſtrations; we 
muſt alſo, with a view to promote the pro- 
greſs of theſe beneficial eſtabliſhments, en- 
deavour to prove; that they are not contrary 
to the true intereſts of the ſupreme courts. 
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Tusk fupreme courts regiſter the laws 
relative to the taxes, and carry to the foot 
of the throne, ſuch repreſentations as ap- 


pear to them juſt and reaſonable; the pro- 
vincial adminiſtrations aſſeſs the taxes, in 
conſequence of theſe laws, or conformably 
to the decrees of the council, when this laſt 


method of legiſlation is applicable to any 


arrangement: it is therefore eaſy to fee, that 
there exifts no kind of affinity, or competi- 
tion between theſe different prerogatives. 


Taps is not all: the right of guiding the 


Juſtice of the fovereign, that ineftimable 


right poſſeſſed by the ſupreme courts, can- 
not, however, be exerciſed in its full ex- 
Het, but in proportion to the progreſs and 
perfection of knowledge: the more a par- 
liament is acquainted with the affairs of 
adminiſtration, the better it is enabled to 


make an extenſive uſe of a prerogative on 


which it ſets the higheſt value. Thus, all 


that tends to aſlure, clear up and multiply 
true ideas concerning the intereſts of the 
people, opens a new field to the obſerva- 


tions, and to the zeal of the ſupreme courts. 


WZVERE 
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WIuxxx then can they find a greater ſource 

of information, than that which may pro- 
ceed from the eſtabliſhment of provincial 
adminiſtrations ? Every arrangement inte- 
reſting to the happineſs of the people would 
be found diſcuſſed in the verbal proceſſes of 
theſe aſſemblies; and the inſtruction that 
might be drawn from them, would not be 
founded on vain theory, but upon tas and 
local information. 


Norhlixe in theſe explanations could be 
liable to ſuſpicion, becauſe the reports would 
not be dictated by authority; they would 
rather be a work in which the general opi- 
nion of the province repreſented by that 
of the principal landed proprietors of each 

order, would be neceflarily demonſtrated. 
The right of remonſtrance would have ac- 
quired a new ſplendour, and more eſpecially 


_ greater degree of utility, from ſuch aſſiſ- 


tance; and the danger of making repre- 

| ſentations contrary to the public wiſhes, 
would have been continually prevented. 
What a number of various intereſts are to 
be found in moſt of the money edicts ſent 
to the ſupreme « courts to be regiſtered ! It is 
2 a great 
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a great taſk to diſcharge, to be obliged to 
form a juſt opinion on ſuch ſubjects; and 


the force of this reflection is more eſpeci- 
ally applicable to the parliament of Paris, 


whoſe juriſdiction includes above a third 
of the kingdom ; and in this vaſt extent, 
are to be found provinces totally different 
from each other, were it only in the ſubjec- 


tion of ſome of them to every tax in the 


kingdom, and the important exemptions 
which others enjoy. 


LASTLY, might it not be ſaid, without 
running the riſk of offending any one, that 
the more the importance of intermediate 


bodies in a monarchy is felt, and the more 


value we ſet on the right that belongs to 


them to carry reſpectful repreſentations to 
the foot of the throne, ſo much the more 


deſirable ought we to be, that they ſhould 


increaſe their knowledge, and multiply their 
means of information ? We ought to with 


too, that our moſt faithful guardians may 
nave the eyes of Argus. 


I am ſenſible Canal this is a proper op- 


portunity to mention it, becauſe a circum— 
ſtance 
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ſtance which regards me perſonally, 1s at this 


inſtant connected with general ideas) that 
ſeveral members of the ſupreme courts took 


umbrage at ſome reflections diſperſed in the 
memorial that I compoſed in one thouſand 


ſeyen hundred and ſeyenty eight, and which 


has been ſince printed clandeſtinely: but is 


it poſſible not to perceive, that in endeavour- 


ing to fix the opinion of the King on the 


eſtabliſhment of provincial adminiſtrations, 


and in pleading as it were in ſupport of a 
plan that I thought favourable to the inte- 
reſts of the people, ] was obliged above all 


things to prevent the alarm that was always 


taken on the leaſt propoſal of introducing 
new bodies into the ſtate ? Thus led by the 
defire of quicting the ſuſpicions of autho- 


rity on that point, I ſtarted every objection, 


in order to combat it afterwards ; - and er 


tending the arguments on which they were 
founded to the extreme; in anſwering them, 
1 made uſe of ſuch compariſons as came 


uppermoſt in my thoughts. This method 


of purſuing a queſtion into the moſt imagi- 
nary hypotheſis is univerſally known ; and 
it would be unreaſonable to lay any ſtreſs 


on thoſe ſuppoſitions, more eſpecially, if it 
5 n RL: tend- 
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tended to give a wrong interpretation to 
the opinions of a man, who addreſſing him- 
ſelf to his ſovereign only, thought of no- 
thing at that inſtant but the eſſential effect 
he deſired to produce. No impartial perſon, 
I believe, could bedeceived 1 in his judgment, 
on that ſubject. 


I coup have wiſhed, that at the time my 
memorial on provincial adminiſtrations was 
made public, a ſpirit of benevolence had 
alſo made known, that which J compoſed 
for the King, to obtain his Majeſty s con- 
ſent that the land-tax ſhould never be in- 
creaſed without paſſing a law to be regiſtered 
in the Parliaments. It will here eaſily be per - 
ceived, that the only objection whoſe impreſ- 
ſion ought to be effaced, made it my intereſt 
to ſuggeſt, that this increaſe of the influence 
of theſe courts, ought not to divert them from 
making a reaſonableand important arrange- 
ment in favour of the people: but as a more 
particular explanation might at this mo- 
ment appear a ſort of apology, and might 
perhaps deviate from that dignity which 
cvery man who 1s conſcious of the purity of 
his ſentiments 18 intitled to, I ſhall content 
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myſelf with preſentmg the concluſion of 
the preamble of that edict for the land-tax, 
in which 1 trace the moſt exact expreſſion 
of my principles, in the King” s OWN words. 


«© Far from us, therefore, be the dread 
of light and of truth, and more eſpeci- 
ally the ſmalleſt diffidence of ſending 
« our financial laws to be regiſtered in our 
% {upreme courts ! as if the aſſiſtance given 
„ by their obſervations, and their zealovs 
vigilance could ever be uſeleſs, or indif- 
ferent to us! Or, as if they couid be an 
obſtacle to the execution of our will after 

having ſufficiently enlightened it! It is, 
therefore, without any anxiety, and with 
entire ſatisfaction, that we make this 
* preſent declaration conformable to our 

principles; and that whilſt we ſhew our 
confidence in our ſupreme courts, we give 

„eto our ſubjects, a ſenſible proof of our 

„ folicitude for their tranquillity, and hap- 
$6 Pine. 
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Ler | me be allowed; on this occaſion, 
to cloſe this chapter with a moſt important 
obſervation, which if juſt, muſt greatly 
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enlighten government. It ſeems to me, that 


one of the moſt frequent errors of admini- 


ſtration in general, and that of the finances 
in particular, is to act with the Parliaments, 
ſometimes, on the auth rity of former cuſ— 
toms, and ſometimes on the ſtrength of 


_ conjectures; whereas, the only generous and 
prudent method would be, boldly to con- 


ſider them as what they really are, and what 
they would alu ays be, if adminiſtration was 
to maintain a conſtant, rational, ingenuous 
and faithful intercourſe with them. 
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CHAP. IX 


ON THE TAXES PAID BY THE CLERGY OF 
THE KINGDOM, 


THE clergy of the kingdom are diſtin- 
guiſhed under two different denomina- 
tions; the clerg 79 W and the Joreign 


clergy. 


Tux laſt, called likewiſe, the clergy of the 
conquered provinces includes thoſe of Artois, 
Flanders, Hainault, Cambreſis, Franche- 
Comte, Alſace, Lorrain, the three Biſhop- 
ricks, the principality of Orange and 
Rouſſillon. 


Tux clergy of France, divided into a 
hundred and ſixteen dioceſſes, comprehend 
all the remaining provinces. 

GOVERNMENT 
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GOVERNMENT acts in a manner totally 
different, with reſpect to theſe two bodies 
of eccleſiaſtics: thoſe of Flanders, Artois, 
Hainault and Cambreſis contribute on the 
footing of the nobility, to the taxes levied 
in theſe provinces; and the clergy of Alſace, 
Lorrain, the three Biſhopricks, Rouſſillon. 

| Orange, and Franche-Comté pay the twen- 

tieths, and the poll-tax, at a rate that was 
compounded for, with the Royal Exche- 

quer, and which is ſuſceptible of variation. 


Ox the other hand, the clergy of France 

have nothing to do with the twentieths, nor 
the poll-tax, and the ſubſidies they pay to 
government, take place under the form of | 


Fa 8! ts, 


IT was to acquit theſe gratuitous gifts, 

=_ And to redem themſelves from the poll-tax, 

that the clergy of France began to borrow 

money in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 

ten, and have continued to borrgw occa- 

ſionally ever ſince, which loans are ſub- 
1 3 jected to certain reimburſements. 
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| Tax capital due at the beginning of the 
year 1784, amounted to about one hun- 
dred and thirty-four million livres; forty- 
two millions, or thereabout, pay intereſt at 
the rate of five per cent. and ninety-two 
millions at the rate of four per cent. 


Tux taxes levied on the clergy of France 
by their general aſſembly, amount to 


about eight millions, four hundred thou- 
fand livres. 


9 85 Bur theſe taxes are not the only ones 
paid by the dignified clergy; there are 
ſome peculiar to each dioceſe, whoſe to- 
tal amount may be eſtimated at about one 
million, four hundred thouſand livres. 


In ſhort, the abbeys and priories in the 
King's gift, pay a duty to the royal hotel 
of invalids called ob/at; it amounts to 
about three hundred thoufand livres; the 
part of this duty borne by the clergy of 
France, I ſhall eſtimate at about two hun- 


fred and fifty thouſand livres. 


RECAPI-- 
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RECAPITULATIGN. 


Taxxs impoſed by the general aſſembly 
of the clergy of France, medium 
8,400,000 livres = 


Tant peculiar to each 
| dioceſs 1,409,000 


OBLATS | 1 | | 250,000 
Tor AL of the taxes paid : | 
by the clergy of France, 


about 5 18 0 5o, ooo livres. 


HoweEveR, the clergy of France only 
diſpoſes of nine millions, eight hundred 
thouſand livres, becauſe the two hundred 
and fifty thouſand livres proceeding from 
the oblats, are paid to the N hote] 55 
of invalids. | 


Tus King has engaged himſelf, likewiſe 
to pay to the caſhier general of the clergy, 
9 2 
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two millions, five hundred thouſand livres 
during a certain number of e 


THESE two articles amount to twelve 
millions, thre? hundred thouſand livres, and 
that 1s the ſum employed by the clergy of 
France, in the acquital of the various pub- 
lic expences which they are charged with. 


Tag following 1s a ſaccin& enume- 
ration of theſe expences. 


Tres Willens eight bande thouſand 
livres for the intereſt of one hundred and 
thirty- four millions compoſing the prin- 
cipal of the general debt of the clergy, at 
the commencement of 1784. 


Four m thouſand livres, for ar- 
rears of old rents on the guild-halls of 
Paris and Toulouſe, which ſum the 
clergy. pays into the hands of Private re- 


| Ceivers. 


3 hundred thouſand livres, allow- 
ed by the clergy, to the military order of 
"Dt; Lazare. 


SEVEN 
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SEvEN hundred thouſand livres, for the 
Intereſt of debts formerly contracted by 
diverſe dioceſſes. | 


Fovk millions, one hundred thouſand livres 
to pay off ſo much of the principal ſum 
of one hundred thirty-four millions. 


Fou hundred thouſand livres, for the 

expences of the general aſſembly, the ſala- 
ries of the agents and other ſervants of 
the clergy, and the falary of the receiv- 
er general. 


ONE hundred thouſand livres, for pen- 
ſions to new converts, and gratuities 0 
theological writers. 


Ox hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
for aſſiſtance to old and infirm prieſts, and 
ſundry expences for ſeminaries. 


"Prom hundred and fifty 1 livres, 


for the expences attending the collection 


of the tenths, and ſome other charges of 
management in the diocefles. | 


Tux 


»»!!! v ²» . ( 
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Tux clergy of France do not aſſeſs their 


taxes in an exact proportion to the reſpec- 


tive revenues of livings, and without at- 


tending to any other circumſtance, they 


have prudently made uſe of the means 
which their limited adminiſtration affords, 
to adopt a method of aſſeſſment in which 


the principles of equity ſeem to be ſtill 


better obſerved. It was therefore from a 


laudable view, that the clergy of France 
divided its contributaries into eight claſ- 

ſes, and afterwards eſtabliſhed different 
rules of proportion for the livings com- 
priſed in each diviſion. 


Tur firſt, conſiſts of monaſtic offices, and 


ſimple benefices, ſuch as ſecular or regu- 


lar abbeys and priories, whoſe incumbents 


are not compellcs. to reſidence. 


TRE ſecond claſs,” 18 compoſed of the 
archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, abbeys, pariſh 


rectories, canonries, conventual revenues, 
prebendaries, &c. &c. which have the 


greateſt incomes, or which require reſi- 


dence. 


— 


ALL, 
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ALL the other claſſes differ only from 
the ſecond, by the gradual diminution of 
the incomes of the livings that are includ- 
ed in them; and the loweſt are ranked in 


the eighth and laſt claſs: 


Tux livings of the firſt claſs are taxed in 
the proportion of one fourth of their taxable 
income ; thoſe of the ſecond claſs, in the 
proportion of one fixth, and ſo on to the 
laſt, which pays only one twenty fourth : 
part of its income. 


TIs laſt claf is really compoſed of the 
pariſh rectors, vicars, or curates on com- 
petent allowance, that it to ſay, whoſe an- 
nual income is limited to five hundred 
livres, which ſum is payed by tything eccle- 
ſiaſticxks. This too ſcanty falary, attracted 
the attention of the aſſembly of the clergy 
held during the courſe of my miniſtry, and 
they felt how important it was to make 
ſome efficacious reform in this intereſting 
object. In fact, pariſh prieſts may be reck- 
oned among the members of the ſtate who 
deſerve moſt to be protected, ſince they eſſen- 
tially contribute to the maintenance of or- 
4 8 der 
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der and of the morals of the people, and 
daily adminiſter conſolations to them. Pro- 
per care ſhould therefore be taken that the 
poverty of theſe uſeful guides, does not de- 
prive them of the reſpect which is due tothem. 


Ir will perhaps be expected, that hav- 
ing ſtated the contributions of the cl-rgy 
of France, I ſhould alfo give an idea of their 
revenue. I did not neglect to obtain ſome 
informations on that ſubject, but there does 
not exiſt any elementary baſis ſufficient to 
give a complete ſtatement. The method 
adopted by the clergy to aſſeſs their taxes, 
which I have juſt explained, renders the 
knowledge of this income more difficult to 
be attained : in fact, it may be eaſily con- 
ceived, that if all the cſtates of the clergy 
were aſſeſſed in an equal proportion to their 
revenue indiſcriminately, we might, by 
comparing the afleſſment of a certain num- 
ber of incumbents with their incomes, de- 
termine on a proportional medium that 
ſhould give 1 pretty juſt idea of the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the clergy of France; but that 
mode of information is very uncertain, as 
the livings are divided into eight clafles, 
Vol. II. -U each 
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each of which is ſubjected to a differcnt rule 
of proportion. The clergy themſelves could 
not arrive at a ſufficiently exact knowledge, 
without devoting themſelves to a very ex- 
tenſive, and uninterrupted reſearch. They 
made an eſtimation of this kind, in the 
courſe of the three aflemblies held from 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty five, 
to one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty 
five, and that eſtimation gave only ſixty 
two millions, or nearly, as the income of 
the clergy of France : but as the principal 
object of this inquiry was to attain the eſta- 
bliſhment of an equitable bats of aſlefiment, 
it was more important to know the relatiy 
incomes of the livings, than to determine 
in an exact manner, the extent of the 1n- 
come of the whole ; and beſides, this 1 income 
is conſiderably increaſed, in the fame pro- 
portion as that of every other landed eſtate, 


lince the time when that eſtimation Was 
g ürſt ſet about. 


THERE is one very proper method of 
throwing a light on the revenue of the 
clergy, without having recourſe to any ex- 
traordinary operation. Durin 8 the vacan- 
1 eies 
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cies of livings, the King orders the eſtates 
to be managed by an adminiſtration known 
under the name of economats; it might then, 
be an eaſy matter, to compare the real in- 
comes of theſe livings with what they are 
{et down for in the rate books compoſed 
by the clergy ; and the diſparities that might 
be obſerved, would give a very probable 
idea of the total difference. The manage= 
ment of the economats being entirely diſtinct 
from that of the finances, it was not within 
my reach to proceed to that examination, but 
the ſcattered informations I acquired on 
: the ſubject, and a few more, lead me to eſti- 
mate the whole of the revenues of the clergy 
of France, at nearly one hundred and ten 
millions of livres. 


Tuts eſtimation is very likely more exact, 
than moſt of thoſe that have been often ha- 
Zzarded on the ſame ſubject: however, I only 
give it, as I ought to do, underan un- 
certainty; but if the knowledge of the re- 
venue of the clergy was to be applied to 
general views, exactneſs of calculation 
would not be neceſſary, becauſe every plen 
might as eaſily be adapted to an income eſti- 


L 2 mated 
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mated at one hundred, or a hundred and 
ten millions of livres, as to one of a hun- 
dred and twenty millions. 


NunkkRL E88 vague conjectures are note; 
on the relation between the contributions 
paid by the clergy of France, and thoſe 
paid by the other ſubjects of the Ring; and 
the moſt common opinion is ſo much ex- 
aggerated, that even the notions I have 
given, though neceſſarily imperfect, have 
Mill the advantage to come neareſt to the 
truth, or at leaſt to ſtand as a foundation 
for calculations that may throw a greater 


degree of light on that ſubject. 


Tux clergy enjoy with reſpect to the 

land tax, the ſame privileges as the nobi— 
lity; thus, the only impoſts paid by the 
nobility, and from which the clergy of 
France are exempted, are the tweatieths, 
and the poll-tax. 1 


LET us now ſuppoſe that it is to be aſcer- 
tained, whether that exemption is balanced 
by the ten millions, and fifty thouſand livres 
levied on the clergy of France; this calcu- 


lation 


THE ener mne JOS 


Jation muſt neceſſarily be founded on ſome 
hypothetical baſis. In the firſt inſtance, 

taking their revenue as I have eſtimated it, 
at one hundred and ten millions of livres, 
let us ſeek for the amount of the twentieths 
on that collective mats. | 


Ir muſt firſt be vel that the whole 
one hundred and ten millions of livres would 
not be liable to that tax, but only one hun- 
dred and one millions or there about, on ac- 
count of the deduction of a twelfth, gene- 

ncrally allowed for the expences of repairs, 


Tux two twentieths, and the twenty per 
cent; augmentation on the firſt, make about 
a ninth : but I have already had occaſion to 
ſbew, that this tax was very unequally 
aſleſſed; I do not believe the general pro- 
duce ought to be eſtimated at above a thir- 
tcenth, and. the ſame proportion ought to 
be obſerved with reſpect to the revenue of 
the clergy, becauſe that revenue 1s ſcattered 
through the provinces, and our preſent ob: 
ject is a comparative ſtatement. 


2 Now, 


— — noe 
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Now, the thirteenth part of one hun- 


dred and one millions of livres, being that 
part of the revenue liable to be taxed, yields 


nearly, ſeven millions, eight hundred thou- 


ſand livres. 


WE may alſo join another calculation to 
the above. 


Tuꝝ twentieths amount to nearly forty 


five millions of livres, in the whole extent 


of the provinces, that contain the clergy 
of France, after deducting that part which 
18 impoſed on offices and pr jvileges, and on 


induſtry 1 in the towns. 


Tnvs ſuppoſing the aſſeſſment on the 


eſtates of the clergy of France, for the 


twentieths, to be ſeven millions eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres, its revenues would 


bear a proportion of one to five three quar- 


ters of the revenues of manors, and other 


landed eſtates, (excepting the royal de- 


meſnes, and the lands belonging to the or- 
der of Malta). There are ſome provinces, 
ſuch as Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, 


where that proportion 1s perhaps, as one 


to 
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to three, or even to two; but theſe provin- 

ces partly include the foreign clergy. It 
cannot however be doubted that the re- 
venue of the clergy of France, in fome 
dioceſſes is in the proportion of one to five 
or four; but in other confiderable diſtricts it 
is probably as one to fix, and even ſeyen. 


Tuvs the proportion of one to five three 
quarters, given for the whole clergy of 
France cannot be very far from the truth; 
for we muſt obſerve, that the above ſum 
of forty-five millions of livres, given as the 
produce of the twentieths, and which 
ſerves at preſent as the object of compatri- 
fon, not only includes the twentieths im- 
poſed on landed eſtates, but alſo on town- 
houſes, of which laſt ſpecies of property, 
the clergy poſſeſs but a very ſmall part. 


Ir will undoubtedly be perceived, that of 
all the ſpeculative calculations, that may 
be made on the revenue, and the contri- 
tributions of the clergy, that which I have 
juſt pointed out is the moſt hypothetical ; 
and I do not pretend to give it in ſupport 
of the preceding, but rather as another 
Us eſtimate, 
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eſtimate, that may alſo appear intereſting. 
After conſidering what ſhare of the twen- 
tieths, the clergy of France would pay, were 
its property to be ſubjected to the ordinary 
rules of aſſeſſment, it remains to make a calcu- 
lation of another kind, relative to the poll- 
tax; and this calculation is likewiſe difficult. 


Wk have ſeen that the poll-tax, after 
deducting the allowances and abatements to 
the pooreſt claſs, amounts for all the king- 
dom, to about forty one millions, five hun- 
dred thouſand livres; but the part of this 

ſum, paid by thoſe about court, the no- 
bility, the proprietors of offices, the 1n- 
habitants of Paris, and the other great 

cities, whole poll- tax is diſtin&' from the 
land- tax, does not amount in all the pro- 
vinces which comprehend the clergy of 
France, to above nine millions of livres, as 
nearly as can be ſtated from diverſe in- 
_ formations, after deducting the allowances 
and abatements granted to the contnibutaries. | 


EY is 1 on that "FOG that v we muſt 
. to eſtimate the poll-tax, to which 


the clergy of France would be ſubjected, 
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if they were liable to the common rules. 
One may eaſily conceive how difficult it is 
to determine ſuch a proportion; but being 
obliged to do it from probabilities only, I 
ſhall eſtimate the ſhare which the clergy of 
France ſhould pay, at one third, and I be- 
lieve it will be found that this eſtimation 
is ſufficiently high, if it is obſerved that 
the above nine millions of livres for the poll- 
tax, not only repreſents the ſhare of that 
tax paid by all the proprietors of lands en- 
joying the privileges of the nobility, but 
alſo by each perſon poſſeſſing any office, 
and the moſt opulent owners of moveable 
effects, becauſe they generally reſide at Pa- 
ris, or in the other great towns; and I 
ſhall add, that the poll-tax of the domeſ— 
ticks of the greateſt part of the clergy is al- 
ſo included in the above ſum of nine mil- 
lions of livres; but that is a very trifling 
article. 


THis however is the proper place to 
obſerve, that from 1695 until 1698, and 
from 1701, until 1710, the clergy paid four 
millions of livres for the poll- tax; at this laſt 
epocha, it was redeemed for twenty-four 

millions 
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millions of livres, and other contributaries 


were allowed to redeem it in the ſame propor- 
tion; but when in 1715, the poll- tax was re- 
vived, the clergy of France were not ſubject- 
ed to it; they pretend to have made an allow- 
ance for that exemption in their reſolution 
poſterior to that time of granting free 
gifts to the King; I might make ſundry 
other obſervations on this ſubject; but the 


paſt is not the object of my inquiry, 
which being entirely confined to the pre- 
ſent time, I ſhall neither dwell on the 
poli-tax which the clergy of France paid 


during a certain period, nor on the argu- 


ments that might be inferred from the 


redemption in 1710; I have been contented 
as I did before for the twenticths, with 
endeavouring to ſhew what ſhare of the 
poll-tax the clergy of France would pay, 
at preſent, if they were liable to that tpe- 


cies of 1mpoſt, 


Now, if we add together theſe two eſti- 


mates, the firſt of three millions of livres for 
the poll-tax, and the other of ſeven mil 
ons eight hundred thouſand livres for the 


twenticths 
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twentieths, the whole will amount to ten 


millions eight hundred thouſand livres, 


Bur as the ſum levied on the dignified 


clergy of France, inſtead of thoſe taxes, 


amounts only to ten millions and fifty thou- 
ſnd livres, the above ſtatement ſhould ſeem 


0 indicate, that the contributions of the cler- 
g of France, are inferior by ſeven or eight 
hundred thouſand livres to thoſe they ſhould 

pay if enjoying the ſame privileges as the no- 


bility, they were ſubjected to the common 


method of allefiment. 


We muſt own however, that ſuch cal- 


culations are ſuſceptible. of controverſy ; 
but I believe the difference would not be 
very conſiderable, were that plan to be 


executed, and the queſtion becomes at leaſt 


ſo contracted, that it is now eaſy to form 


etermined ideas on a ſubject that gives 
birth to many wrong ſpeculations. The 


, nobility will no longer have a right to ſay, 
the clergy do not contribute to the pub- 
| lic charges; and the clergy will be in the 
wrong to maintain, that it bears a greater 
proportion of theſe ch arges, than the nobility. 


Bur 
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Bur if, after theſe calculations, I was 
aſked, if the clergy contributes to the third 
twenticth impoſed for a ſtated time, I 
ſhould be at a loſs to anſwer that queſtion. 


Ir would be caſter to reſolve another ob- 
jection, which equally occurs to the mind. 
It will be ſaid, that a part of the contribu- 
tiens of the clergy of France being applied 
to the reimburſements of their perpetual an- 
nuities, ſerves only to leſſen their expences, 
and ought not to be conſidered in the light 
of a ſubſidy to the ſtate, This obſervation. 
would undoubtedly be juſt, if the contribu- 
tions of the clergy were to be gradually 
leſſened in proportion to the extinction of 
this debt; but if the ſums they muſt bor- 
row to be able to make their tree gifts to 
the king, are equal to their reimburſe— 
ments, whether they be made with their 
own money, or with that lent by govern- 
ment, neither their contributions, nor 
their debts will undergo any alteration. 
And if it happened to ſuit government, 
that the reimburſements of the clergy of 
France ſhould for a time exceed the amount 
of their free gifts, the ſtate would not be 

REED. ee ON ES 
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the loſer; provided that, at other times, 
the free gifts were more conſiderable than 
the reimburſements; or, which is the 
ſame thing, that on the total extinction 
of the debt of the clergy of France, their 
free gifts were to become proportionate to 
their income; in ſo much that, under any 
| hypotheſis, the actual contributions of the 
clergy were not to be leſſened, unleſs thoſe 
paid by the other ſubjects of the king were 

allo to be diminiſhed. 


Tr is this mixture of free gifts, of loans, 
reimburſements, reduction of the rate of 
intereſt, and aſhſtance given by the king 
to facilitate theſe diverſe operations, that 
has always rendered adminiſtration very 
uncertain as to the judgment it was to 
form on the offers made by the clergy 


* 

85 
15 
14 


77 


and we mult own, that government 


1 9 


18 
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often ſhewed more 81 tirade for them, than 


Was requiſite; but the miniſters of the 
finances, actuated by the defire of being 


deemed ſkrilful 1 in ne gociation by their ſo 


vereign; often extolled that ERS they 
obta ned: f mathe 8 whilſt this body 
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better verſed in ſilent policy, left them to 
enjoy that trifling vain- glory. 


InAvz hitherto treated ably of the im- 
poſitions levied on the clergy of France; 
I ſhall be lefs prolix in my conſideration 


of thoſe borne by the clergy of the con- 


que red provinces. 


\ 


I navs already ſhewh which are the 
provinces that contain this laſt mentioned 
clergy : they compoſe collectively, nearly 


a ſeventh of the whole kingdom, both in 
extent and population, * 


Taz foreign * oY, therefore; ſhould 
be equal to the ſixth part of the clergy of 


* "The population of hs of the n 


clergy, conſiſts of three millions fix hundred and forty 
| thouſand ſouls. The population of the provinces of 


the clergy of France conſiſts of twenty-one millions 


and thirty-fix thouſand ſouls. THE extent of the 


provinces of the foreign clergy is three thouſand ſeven _ 
hundred and eighteen ſquare leagues, * The extent 


of the provinces of the clergy of France is twenty- 


three thouſand two hundred and thirty-three ſquare 


leagues, 


France: 
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France : Then, under the ſuppoſition that 
the revenue of the clergy of France 
amounts to one hundred and ten millions 
of livres, that of the foreign clergy muſt 
be eſtimated at about eighteen millions of 
livres: but the ecclefiaſtics do not enjoy 
ſo large a revenue 1n any part of France 
as in Flanders, Artois, Hainault, and 
Cambreſis; the above proportion cannot 
therefore be exact, and I am apt to think | 
that the totality of the revenue of the cler- 
gy of the whole kingdom amounts to 
above one hundred and thirty millions of 
livres, of which from forty to forty-five” 
millions are paid in ſalaries to pariſh mi- 
niſters. | 


Tre dignified clergy of Flanders, Ar- 
fois, Hainault, and Cambreſis, bear their 
ſhare of the public charges, by the ſame 
rule of aflefiment as the nobility ; I have 
no occaſion therefore to examine the pro- 
portion of the impoſitions of that part of 
the foreign clergy to the general contri- 
butions, 


eee riot, 


THE 
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Tun clergy of the other conquered pro- 
vinces treat in a direct manner with go- 
vernment, both for the twentieths and 
the poll-tax. Theſe provinces are Lor- 
raine, Franche-Comte, Alſace, the three 
biſhopricks, Roufſillon, and the ptinci- 
pality of Orange; and their population 
is nearly equal to one eighth of that of 
the provinces of the clergy of France. 
The proportion of their extent is not quite 
the ſame. 


Tux clergy in the above provinces, have 


compounded for the two twentieths, and 


the twenty per cent. on the firſt, for ſix 


hundred and ten thouſand livres yearly, 


and about one hundred and cighty thouſand. 


livres for the poll- tax. 


THE clergy of Lorraine alſo pay their 
ſhare of an impoſt levied on land pro- 
prietors, for the acquitment of the ſalaries 

of the parliament of Nancy: the dignified 

clergy of Alſace bear likewiſe ſome charges 
of a peculiar kind, the whole forming an 
object of about forty thouſand livres. 


I SHALL 
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1 $9ALL eſtimate the contribution for 


the o#/ats at thirty thouſand livres; and the 
| ſupplement to the taxes, levied to acquit 
the charges of collection, and the various 
expences incidental to the dioceſſes, at 
about eighty thouſand. 


Tux above various articles amount alto- 


gether to nine hundred and forty thouſand 
. livres. That is about an eleventh part of the 
contributions of the clergy of France, ſince, 
as we have ſeen, they amount to ten mil- 


lions and fifty thouſand livres. Suppoſing, 


therefore, the number of theſe two eccleſi- 


aſtical bodies to be as one to eight, that part 


of the clergy of the conquered provinces, 
which we treat of at preſent, ſhould ſeem to 
pay a great deal leſs than their due proportion 


to the clergy of France; but we ought to 
take notice, that even a greater diſparity 


exiſts between the twentieths and the poll- 


tax of the totality of the contributaries, in 
the provinces within the juriſdiction of 


theſe corps; and it is not to be wondered 


at, if we reflect that Franche-Compts, Lor 
raine, and Alſace, compounded long ago 


for the twentieths at a very favourable rate, 


Vol. II. X and 
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nd that Lorraine moreover 1s not liable to 


the poll. tax. 


Tus, if i the above parts of the king- 


dom, the clergy pay but an eleventh part 
of the contributions of the clergy of 
France, it 1s only a participation in the 
moderate treatment enjoyed by every other 


contributary in the e of its or 


diction. 


Laſtly, it is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, 


that the foreign clergy pay their ſhare of 


the third twentieth impoſed for a certain 


time; and on the other hand, that the 


contributions of the clergy of France 


were not increaſed when this tax was im- 


poſed. 


I was very conſcious, that in treating of the 
finances and the contributions of the clergy 


of the kingdom, I was diſcuſſing a ſubject 


which 1s generally looked on as very ten- 
der to be handled ; but the moſt ſtrict im- 


partiality having been my guide, in the 


expoſition I have given of truths that can- 


not reaſonably vifznd the clergy, nor any 


other 
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ther order in the ſtate, I was convinced 
that ſome utility might reſult from the 
light that I have been able to throw upon 
ſo important a matter, the ignorance of 
which has always ſerved only to counte- 
nance wrong judgments, and to keep alive 
the embers of diffidence. | 


Ir is neither in the ſpirit, nor the in- 
tereſt of the clergy of the kingdom to ſeek 
to pay ſomewhat leſs than their natural 
{hare of the public charges ; and 1 am cer- 
tain the adminiſtration of the finances 
would find a great advantage in treating in 
a frank and open manner with that re- 
ſpectable body; j and alſo, that the clergy 
would riſe in the public opinion, if they 
were generally convinced, that they con- 
tribute to the exigencies of the ſtate, in 
the exact proportion of their property. | 


Men, in their daily intercourſe, ſome- 
times owe their agreement with each other 
to illuſions, becauſe they only oppoſe each 
other from {elfith motives ; but as in pub- 
lic affairs, their intereſts are of a different 
nature, they are to be inſpired with con— 


} NE fidence 
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fidence in each other, by truth only: go- 
vernment will always have a great aſcen- 
dency, when it is obſerved to inquire after 
that truth, without any kind of prejudice, 
or rigour. All bodies of men, in a mo- 
narchical ſtate, like that of France, are 
perfectly well acquainted with the extent 
of the ſovereign's power; and even in the 
very moment when they aſk for more than 
juſtly belongs to them, they would be very 
willing to yield, if the prudence and good 
faith of adminiſtratioti ſhewed them a rea- 
ſonable boundary, beyond which govern- 

ment did not intend to paſs. This reflec- 
tion which is applicable to the clergy, is 
equally fo to the parhaments, the pro- 

vinces where the ſtates are held, and every 
collective body that enjoys any preroga- 
tives; government fears their encroach- 
ments: they are afraid of its invaſions, 
and in this imaginary conflict, each party 
engages too far, becauſe no bounds can be 
ſet to ſuſpicion and diflidence. Here it is 
that we may diſcover all' the advantages 
that governmenr might draw from an en- 
lightened moderation devoid of weakneſs: 
that 
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that quality in adminiſtration becomes the 
ſecurity of every one, and eyen fimple 
juſtice is looked on and enjoyed as a fa- 
vour, when it is ſcrupulouſly obſerved by 
bim, who is powerful enough to deviate 
from it without danger to himſelf. 


— nap 
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CHAP. X. 


ON THE DISPOSAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL. 


BENEF ICES. 


F. great amount of the revenues of 


the clergy, renders the prudent diſ. 


penſation of eccleſiaſtical favours very im- 


portant; and this branch of government 


is cloſely connected with thoſe public in- 
tereſts, the ſuperintendance of which is 
peculiarly confided to the adminiſtrators of 


the finances. 


Ir will readily be conceived, that, ac- 


cording to the moral character, or the re- 
 bgi-us opinions of thoſe perſons who ſhall 
be put in poſſeſſion of the revenues of the 


church, 
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ehren the effects that will reſult from 
ſach appointments, will be fo different, 
that even the very nature of the conceſſions 


will be totally changed. 5 


LET us ſuppoſe that all the biſhops, as 
they ought to be, ar moderate 11: their 
"perſonal - expences, reſiding diligently in 
their dioceſſes, employing. themſelves in 
finding out real indigents, and appropriat- 
ing to their relief the greateſt part of 
their incomes; very ſoon, in that caſe, 
the fortune of the church would become 
one of the moſt valuable employments of 
the public riches of the nation. On the 
contrary, 1f the revenues of the beneficed 
clergy ſerve only to gratify luxury, or to 
enrich their families, we ſhall only per- 
ceive in the diſpenſation of the ſame for- 
tune, a ſubdiviſion of partial favours, the 
effects of which will partake of the incon- 
veniences and abuſes conſequent to all ex- 
5 ceſſive benefactions. 5 


Taz bfervarion1 have juſt made is no 
doubt the moſt weighty and the moſt 
ſtriking; but there are other miſtakes of 

| X 4JFF‚ö 88 
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government in the diſpoſal of benefices, 
which ſcarcely attract public notice, but 


which nevertheleſs appear to me to be 


contrary to public order. For jnſtance, 


the revenues of the clergy of the kingdom 
are conſidered as forming one general maſs, 


all the portions of which may be ſubdi- 
vided according to the merit, the birth, 
or the intereſt of thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who 
aſpire to thele favours. 


'Thus, if adminiſtration wants to in- 


creaſe the income of a biſhop reſiding in 


any particular province; they give him 
without heſitation, a rich ' abbey ſituated 


in another part of the kingdom; if, on the 
contrary, they want to diminiſh the in- 
come of a new made prelate, they load it 


with conſiderable penſions 1 in favour of ec- 
clefiaſtics, who are utter ſtrangers to the 


province in which his biſhopric is ſituated. 


All this confuſion is looked upon as a 


matter of indifference, becauſe govern- 
ment pays attention to perſons only, and 
not to the regular order of things; it is a 


very important object howeyer, for any 
province to haye its eccleſiaſtical revenues 


expended 
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expended within its confines ; it is even 


that part of its riches, the entire preſerva- 


tion of which ought to be moſt dear to it, 


ſince the uſe that the beneficed clergy are 
obliged to make of it, eſſentially concerns 
the indigent claſs of the people. 


IT may farther be obſerved, in ſupport of 
theſe reflections, that the ſtate ſuffers * 
real injury, when the proprietor, or renter 


of lands reſides at too great a diſtance from 
the eſtate he enjoys, ſince the vigilant eye 


of ſelf-intereſt contributes to the rler 
and perfection of cultivation, 


Te 18 impoſſible totally to prevent this 


inconvyenience amidſt the general motions of 


ſociety; but when the ſovereign diſtri- 


butes his favours, he may pay attention 


to all thoſe conſiderations which intereſt 
the general welfare, and even the ſmalleſt 


muſt be preferable in his eyes, to the 


wiſhes, or the accommodation of private 


individuals. 


Every thing I bare Gd upon the ſub- 
ject, ſufficiently demonſtrates of what im- 
_ Porfance 
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portance 1t 1s, above all, that the biſhops 


ſhould uſually reſide in their dioceſſes; but as 


the canon law likewiſe makes it an obligati- 


on, I will not dwell any longer on this branch | 


of public order. There are ſome truths 
ſo fimple, and ſo eaſy of comprehenſion, 
that no addition can be made to the gene- 


ral effect they produce ; beſides, the very 


intereſt of the clergy is clearly connected 


with the obſeryance of this reaſonable and : 


Jour rule. 


Ir is an affecting fight, to behold a 
biſhop in the heart of a populous dioceſs, 
inceflantly employed in maintaining public 
order and union; exciting men to Chril- 


tian virtues by his exhortations and by his 
example; calming troubled conſciences ; 
propagating with affability, every thing 
that religion has amiable and conſolatory; 

in a word, finding out misfortune in every 2 
quarter, in order to fly to its relief, and 

to exerciſe the functions of a pious guar- 
dian of the patrimony of the poor. But 
theſe ideas are totally changed, and reſpect 


vaniſhes, when we ſee a ſhepherd at a diſ- 
tance from his flock, wholly engrofled by 
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the vanities of the world, or the anxieties 


of ambition, and the clergy then no longer 


ſeem to differ from other men, except by 


the raps progreſs « of their fortunes. 


Tur olle 18 dls a moſt im- 
portant one, to which the King confides 
the privilege to enlighten his mind, with 


reſpect to the perſons judged moſt worthy 
to partake of eccleſiaſtical favours. 


Bur this ſtation would be ſtill more im- 
portant, if the general views of govern- 


ment were always combined with a {cru- 


pulous attention to perſonal. merit. It 


would be the means of eſtabliſhing fixed 


principles, in this reſpect; of giving a more 
ample power of reſiſtance againſt influence 
and fayouritifm ; it would occaſion a clear 


diſcovery of all the duties which ſtand con- 
nected with the diſtribution of benefices ; 
and conſtantly inſure an exact obſervance of 
them, if the Miniſter of ſuch a department 
was to be only the principal of a council, or 
of a committee compoſed of men equally 


diſtinguiſhed for their good character, and 
Afluredly, there are 
depart- 


oy 
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departments in the State, in which a ſingle 
man is preferable to many; and they are 


thoſe which require great activity; or thoſe 


in which a multitude of combinations con- 


tinually ariſe, or thoſe again, in which no- 
thing is fimple, nothing dependant upon 
one fingle cauſe; but an adminiſtration 
which may be made ſubject to a very ſmall 
number of fixed principles, the excep- 
tions to which are only founded in weak- 
neſs and partiality; to judge of it only 


from probabilities, and making allow- 


ance for particular caſes, will be always 


more certain and intelligent, if it is com- 


poſed of ſeveral perſons. The King by 


eſtabliſhing a council for the diſtribution 


of benefices, would not be under a ne- 
ceſſity of aſſembling it in his preſence, if 
this formality was not agreeable to him; 
it would be ſufficient for the preſident when 


he went to receive his Majeſty's orders, to 


preſent to him, the general opinion of the 
members of the council; the recommenda- 
tion ſigned by them, ought likewiſe to con- 
| tain an exact ſtatement of the income of 


the vacant living; and if they intended it 


for a berſon already enjoying any eccleſi- 


aſtical 
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aſtical favours, it would be proper to inſert 


the value of them. . 


Ir is beyond a doubt, that ſuch an enz 


bliſhment would introduce a more equitable 
proportion in the diſtribution of theſe fa- 
vours; and that true merit would thereby 


have more advantages, and intrigue in- 


finitely leſs. In fact, even the very Mi- 
niſter, who might otherwiſe enjoy the 
King's confidence without a rival, ought to 
prefer this new eſtabliſhment. It muſt be 
a great weight upon the conſcience to be 
obliged to be the ſole director of the Sove- 
| reign's choice, when the number of objeQs 
for that choice is conſtantly multiplying, 
and when the nature of it is ſo delicate. Ir 
muſt be painful for a Miniſter to be obliged 
to yield ſo much to particular circum- 
ſtances, which in the end, are always per- 


ſonal; for, it is in order to ſecure himſelf 


more firmly in office, that he ſupports pre- 
tenſions, which he condemns in his heart, 
and which moſt commonly have no other 


title but recommendations which he dares 
not reject, 


| 
| 
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Is a word, we do not know what it is we 
wiſh for, when we ſet a high value on 
being the ſole point in which an innumer- 


able multitude of claims are to terminate . 
and a Miniſter muſt be ſtrangely nfiituated, 


if he loves to ſee his anti-chamber filled with 
{uitors, who on quitting him, commonly 
divide themſelves into two claſſes, the diſ- 
contented, and the ungrateful. So that a 
man of exalted character cannot conſole 
himſelf for ſuch a ſcene, but by paying 
ſuch a ſcrupulous attention to the choice he 
is to make, as may render him ſatisfied with 
himſelf, and give him reaſon to hope, that 
he has acted worthy of the confidence re- 


poſed in him by the Sovereign. There is 
likewiſe, this perſonal advantage in ſuch a 


conduct, that it gains over the public, who 
have no connection with a Miniſter, but 
by his reputation, and who love, or eſteem 


him only for his virtues. 
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CHAP. X. 


KESEARCHES AND GENERAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE NATIONAL DEBT, AND ON TAE 
MEANS OF TATANG IT OTT] 


8 the riches of a Sovereign do not 
conſiſt of capitals, but of annual 
revenues, 1t appears to me, that in order 
to give the moſt uſcful idea, and ſuch as 
may form an object of compariſon of his 
debts, it will be neceflary to pay much 
leſs attention to the amount of the prin- 
cipal ſums borrowed, than to the extent 
of the annual intereſts paid by the State : 
I ſhall therefore, in the firſt place, pre- 
ſent a liſt of them to the reader. 


I SHALT. 
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I SHALL. divide the annnities paid by 
France into no more than two claſſes. 
The one iſe annuities, which can only ex- 
pire with the lives of thoſe perſons to 
whom they were originally granted. The 
other perpetual, ſo called by way of diſtinc- 
tion, as they muſt ſubſiſt fo long as the ca- 
Foes borrowed are not paid off. g 


Annuities, or Perpetual 8 


. Tas. perpetual annuities vexehle . 
the town-houſe (the Guildhall) of Paris; 


deduction being made of ſuch ſums as may 4 
have been applied to the loan of 1782, | 


amount at preſent to about 29,600 livres. 


; Tax greateſt part of this ſum conſiſts of 
bonds, which were ſubjected to the re- 


duction of 1720, and the reſt ariſes from RM 


the edits of 1758, 1770, 1777, and from 
bonds given in payment for the offices in 
the n, 5 in 1776. 

II. Tux 
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II. Taz intereſt on the loan of two hun- 
dred millions, in 1782, reduced afterwards 
to a a capital of one hundred millions, about 
| - $000,000 livres. 


TEE other half of this loan ſhould have 
been ſubſcribed in bonds, either upon the 
town houſe of Paris, or upon the fund for 
the e of arrears. 


* "0 


III. 1. annuities payable out of the 
fund of arrears (deduction being likewiſe 
made for ſuch parts of it as were employ- 
ed in the loan of 1782, before- mentioned) 

. to about . 20,500,000 livres. 
Tuarsz annuities conſiſt of various 3 
chiefly known under the titles of annuities 
on the land-tay, old promiſſory notes F the Eaft 
India C ompany, actions of the farms, debts of 
Canada, of the war, and of the Colonies, the 
loan of Alſace, and of fifty millions, bonds upon 
the duties on hides, and on the revenues of the 


= poſi-office. 
| Vol. II . | 855 IV. Tas. 
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IV. Tux intereſt on the actions and notes 
of the Eaſt India Company s loan amounts 
to abobt 3,995,000 livres. 
'THERE are ten thouſand, three hundred and 
forty-one loan notes, and thirty-three thou- 
| ſand, four hundred and forty-two actions; 
the intereſt of the notes is twenty-five 
livres each, that of the actions, one hun- 
and twenty-five livres; but 4 tenth part 
of theſe two annuities 18 retained. 


V. Tux intereſt due from the Provin- 
ces of the States, upon the loans they 
raiſed on the King's account, muſt amount 
at preſent, to about 4,500,000 livres. 


VI. Taz G } due on about thirty- 
two millions five hundred thouſand livres 
| in reſcriptions formerly ſuſpended, and which 
remain to be paid off, about 1,62 5,000 livres. 

* 

VII. Tux intereſt on the rapids hw 
rowed in 1780, and 1783, by way of lot- 
tery, cannot be valued by calculation, be- 
| cauſe it is confounded either totally, or in 
part, 
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part, with the reimburſements, I ſhall put 
down for this article 4, ooo, ooo livres. 


VIII. ANNUAL intereſt paid by-the city 
of Paris, and by the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt, for annuities on the loans made by 

them for the King 8 Weben; about 
1,590,000 livres. 


IX. IxrER EST on the loans raiſed at Ge- 
neva, in 1777» and in Holland, in 1781, 
about | - he” 800,000 livres. 


"a Taz intereſt at five per cent. on about 
one hundred and nine millions, the ſum 
which at preſent forms the capital of the 
Finance employments,. properly ſo called, about 

5460, 000 Are, 


THEsE offices coſt tlie King much more 
_ annually, but the overplus muſt be carried 
to the account of the expences of manage- 
ment and collection. 


Tears capital of one hundred and nine 
millions conſiſts of, | 


e THIRTv· 
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THIRTY-ONE millions; four hundred thou- 
| ſand livres depoſited for the offices of the 
Receivers-General in the counties of elec- 
tion, and in the city of Paris. 


THIRTY-TwWẽoO millions, fix hundred and 
fifty-nine thouſand livres, for the offices of 
the Receivers of the land-tax, in the coun- 
ties of election. 


EIgur millions, or thereabout, for the 
offices of Receivers General, and the par- 


ticular Receivers 1 in ſome provinces of the 
States. 


8 THREE millions, four hundred 
thouſand, for the thirty offices of pay- 
maſters of the annuities at the town-houle, 
and for the offices of the Comptrollers. 


Two millions, four hundred thouſand for 
the two offices of Keepers of the Royal 
1 reaſury. 


TREE millions, two hundred thouſand 
for the two offices of Treaſurers of the ex- 
traordinaries of the War department. 


Two 


* 
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Two millions, four hundred thouſand for 
the two offices of Treaſures of the Marine, 
and of the Colonies. 


ONE million, for the office of Trea- 
ſurer of the King's houſehold. 


Oxx millioh, fifty thouſand, for the of- 
fice of Treaſurer of the caſual eſcheats. 


Eitcntr hundred and forty thouſand, for 
the office of Treaſurer of the W is and 


cauſeways. 155 


Pos 8 thouſand, 955 the office Ny 
Paymaſter of the miſcellancous expences. 


ONE Wilna two . thoufiad for 
the ſix Receivers of the taxes in the City 
of Paris. 


811 hundred thouſand for the office of 
Treaſurer of the King I buildings needy 
re- eſtabliſhed. | . 


Five ITT) thouſand, for the office of 
Treafuier of the duty called Marc Dior. 
2 3 THE 


Pax = 
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XI. Taz intereſt, after deduction of 
the retained tenths, due under the 
denomination of ſalaries for the offi- 


des of Magiſtracy, for employments at 


court, and in the King's houſehold, and 


on other places of various kinds; under 


this head is likewiſe comprehended, the 


privilege of preſents of ſalt, and ſome 
fixed penſions, attached to a few of theſe 


offices ; ; the whole amounts to about 
10, 500, ooo livres. 


TE capital of the above articles amounts 


to near five hundred millions, but as an in- 
demnification for the ſcantineſs of the ſa- 
laries, a great number of theſe places have 


various perquiſites belonging to them, ei- 


ther pecuniary, or honorary; there are be- 
ſides, the perquiſites known under the name 
of epices, (douceurs) paid to the offices of 
the chamber of accounts, and which are 


compriſed in the chapter on the expences 


of the State. 


XII. IN TERE S: at the rate of five per 
cent. on one hundred and thirty-one mil- 


lions, eight hundred thouſand livres depoſited 
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mers, and managers of the revenues, 
amounting to about 6,590,000 livres. 


Tur Farmers-General including the fund 


* 


by way of advance money, by different far- 


for one place; which is divided amongſt 


the chief clerks of the receiving offices, 


have furniſhed of the aforeſaid capital 
1 960, oo livres 


TE adminiſtrators of the domain reve- 


nue, including the additional ſum, demanded 
from them on account of the new five per 


cent. on the twentieths, have ſupplied to 


The Direfors-General of the ſame 


the amount DF 27, ooo, ooo livres. 


27, ooo, ooo livres. | 


The managers of the pon revenue 
3 livres. 


The ſeven adminiſtrators of the lottery, 


and the caſhier e 4.000, o00 livres. 


The farmers of the revenue * Seaux 
. ©; e 
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and Poiſly, after deducting the Weiceburle⸗ 


ments made to them in 1781, 1 782, and 
1783, about 1,450,000 livres. 


The Commiſſioners who furniſh ſub- 
ſiſtence and forage for the troops, on their 
removal from one part of the kingdom to 


another, including the additional funds 
required from them two years ſince 


2, 400, oo livres. 


The Dire dor of the powder mills 


1,900,000 livres. 


XIV. Tus intereſt of the ſums given as 
ſecurities for their places, by the officers 
employed under the Farmers-General, the 
general. adminiſtration for the King, the 


adminiſtration of the domains, and of the 
royal e f about 2,109,000 livres, 


XIV. n for the offices of pay- 
maſters of the annuities ſuppreſſed in 1771; 
and of all other places ſucceſſively aboliſhed, 
but the capitals of which are not yet paid 
oft, about | 2c, ooo, ooo livres. 


| | W 
53 2 I e XV. 
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XV. InTEREST on the anticipations of 
the revenue, which I eſtimate at preſent, at 
one hundred and ſixty millions of livres, 
amounts to d, ooo, oo livres. 


XVI. InTEREsT due for various redemp— 
tions of domains and privileges, for balances 
on exchanges, and other liquidations; for 
the fiefs and alms chargeable on the domains, 
and for diverſe kinds of rents and indemni- 
dies aſſignable « on different funds 

3˙400, oo livres. 


XVI. ANR VAI rents paid by the clergy, 


7,000,000 livres. 
. (See the particulars; in 2 the preceding chapte r.) 


XVII. INTEREST on loans raiſed by the 
counties of the States, the cities, chambers 
of commerce, and hoſpitals of the kingdom, 
for their particular concerns. I can only 
ſtate this article, by probable valuation, as 
the proceedings 1 had commenced in order 
to obtain an exact ſtate, in detail, of the 
revenues of the cities and hoſpitals, could 
not be finiſhed during my adminiſtration, 
but 1 thall not be far from the truth, by 


eſtimating 
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0 
eſtimating the total of theſe annual inte- 
. ͤ K 9,000,000. livres. 


REC APITULAT ION. 


LIVRE2?, 


I. ANNUITIES payable at the 


town-houſe <= - 29,600, ooo 


i. Intereſt on the loan of two 


3. Intereſt payable out of the 


1 of arrears „ 5 oo, oo 


. Intereſt payable to the Eaſt 


| Oo 


India Company = 3,995,900 


5. Intereſt of loans made by 
the counties of the States, for 


the King's account 55 
6. Intereſt on old reſcriptions 1,62 5,000 | 


7. Intereſt on the lotteries of 


* 


, = --. 4,000, 000 


8. Intereſt on the loans raiſed on 
the King's account, by the city 
of Paris, and the order of the 


| Holy-Oboſt. 5 1,500, 000. 


— 


Carried over 70,720,000 
Brought 


J eden ry Oo oo DO, bi, og OIL po, PE Le? 
£ * Pug, 3 s »% 2 $I 2-55 < \ Fe 4 » 


n = e bob obs Morte pI ” wk . : Sh CE toad 
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Brought over — 
9. Intereſt on the loans made at 
Genoa and in Holland - 
o. Intereſt on the Finance 


offices 
Salaries, Kc. of al other 
"les l — 


12. Intereſt on the funds advan- 
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LIVRES. 


70, 720, oo0 


$00,000 
5, 450, ooo 


10, 500, 00 


ced by the corps of Financiers 6, 590,000 


13. Intereſt on the ſums given 


as ſecurities by the offices 


under the above: hs: 


14. Intereſt for offices ſup- 


preſſed — — 
15. Intereſt on anticipations 
16. Indemnities and diverſe 
other intereſts PREY 


17. Annuities paid by the clergy 


1g. Intereſt payable by the coun- 
tries of the States, the cities, 
and hoſpitals, for their parti 
cular loans — — 


2, 100, oon 


3,000,000 


3,409,000 


7,000,000 


| 9,990,999 


3 ————— 


of _— * 


r 


Carried over 125, 8 


Brought 
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LIVREs. 


Brought over 10 125,560,000 
Additional article to make an 
even ſum 2 _ 40,000 
I25,600,000 


n 


So that the annuities and intereſt re- 


maining chargable upon the State, ſo long 


as their capitals are not reimburſed, amounts 
to one hundred and twenty-five millions, 
fix hundred thouſand livres. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Life Annuites. 


I. ANNUITIES payable at the town-houſc 
of Paris, including the laſt loan of ten mil- 


lions, five hundred thouſand livres, in an- 


nuities, as well as the intereſts for life, 
annexed to the offices of the municipal go- 


vernors; and ſuppoſing, as is moſt pro- 
bable, that the loan of 1782, has been 


nearly doubled, about $80,000,000 livres. 
II. DrykRSE 


= PR 
* ene 
” — ＋* 397% 1 Bk 
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II. Diverss life annuities, chargeable 
upon the Royal Treaſury, or aſſignable upon 
various funds, or paid by the order of the 
Holy-Ghoſt, and by the domain of the 
city, for the Kang's account 600,000 livres. 


III. LIrE annuities s granted by the ci- 
ties and hoſpitals of the kingdom for loans 
raiſed on their own accounts ; about 

$00,000 livres. 


TuksE three articles amount together to 
eighty- one millions, four Hundred thou- 
ſand livres. 5 


SUMMARY. | 


Perpetual Intereſts 12 25, 600, 000 livres. 
Life Annuities. $1,400,000 
Total of annuities perpetual and for life“ 
3 Wo 0 hundred and ſeven millions of livres. 
I WILT 
* It will perhaps be N that there are like- 
wiſe ſeveral debts of the laſt war ſtill to be liquitated, 
and that the Farmers General have not been paid the 
whole of what was due to them on their old leaſe; alſo, 
that the King will not enjoy part of his caſual reve- 
nue 


11 
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I wiLL not take up time, in determining 
by calculations, what would be the amount 
of a capital equivalent to ſuch a fum in 
annutties ; for no inquiry can be more un- 
intereſting, If we chooſe to be ſatisfied 
with a vague idea, we may multiply the 
perpetual annuities by twenty, and the life 
annuities, by eleven, at leaſt, ſome being 
very old, others new ; ſome upon one life, 
others upon two, and a ſinall number upon 
three and four. We ſhould then find the 
reſult to be three thouſand, four hundred mil 
lions; but this capital would be valued ſtill 
higher, if it was taken into conſideration, 
that the old annuities at the rate of two 


nues until the year 1788, they being redeemed till that 
period, and it will be aiked, why I have not joined theſe 
different objects to the national debt. In fact, they 
may be eſtimated altogether at a capital of about one 
hundred and twenty millions, but as moſt of them 
bear no intereſt, I did not think it right to include 
them in the ſtatement TI have given of the national 
debts; and I muſt add, that the extinctions of annui- 
ties in 1784 and 1785, will be more than an equivalent 
for the intereſt of ſuch a capital. Beſides, I do not 
pretend to anſwer for the accuracy of the reſult of ſo 
large a total; there may be a difference, though I do 
not think it, of two or three millions. 


and 
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and a half per cent, and the ſalaries of a great 
number of offices cannot with juſtice be 


extinguiſhed, by a reimburſement arbitra- 


rily fixed at the rate of twenty, to one. 


EvERY one, I believe, will agree with 
me, that fuch calculations are very idle at 
this inſtant : it may be proper for a geome- 


trician to calculate what length of time a 


cannon ball, preſerving its firſt velocity, 


would take in paſſing from the diſk of the 
_ earth, to the diſk of the ſun ; but in public 
affairs, theſe bypothetical reckonings can- 


not be approved of; it is always expected 
that ſome degree of utility ſhould be the 
object of a great deal of labour, or the 


reward of cloſe attention. It can only then, 


be at the cloſe of forty or fifty years of a 


perfect adminiſtration, and in a time of 
profound peace, that the liquidation of 


the national debt will be ſo far advanced, 


as to excite a rational wiſh, to know with 
i preciſion, the ultimate term of this great 


enterpriſe. 


ALL that concerns us in the preſent mo- 


ment is, to fix our attention upon the debts 


that 
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that are moſt burthenſome, and whoſe ex- 
tinction would be the moſt uſeful to the 


ſtate. | 2. 


We ought to place in the firſt rank of 
ſuch debts; the advances made by the 
farmers and managers of the king's duties, 
as well as the major part of the Finance-of- 
fices; but in treating on the expences of 


collection, I have already ſhewn what ſacri- 
fices this ſpecies of reſource occaſions, I will 


not therefore enlarge again upon the ſub- 


ef 


TuxRE 1s another kind of loan, the re- 


duction of which would be attended with 


very great advantages; I mean the anticipa- 


L tions of the revenues : they have coſt at 


certain periods, from eight to ten per cent. per 


annum; becauſe they took place only for a 


ſhort term, and upon every renewal, a 


commiſſion of one, or one and a half per 
cent, was paid to the bankers, who were 


the agents for theſe tranſactions. I had 


conſiderably reduced the price of theſe 
ans, by enlarging the time to one year 


certain, ſo that there could be no occaſion 
5 ED for 
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for more than one commiſſion in the courſe 
of a year; that commiſſion was fixed at one 
per cent, and being added to an intereſt of 
four and a half, and then of five, limited 
the conditions of ſuch loans at firſt to five 
and a half, and then to fix per cent. and 
ſuch eaſy conditions had never before been 


obtained, in time of war. Peace will ad- 


mit of doing better; but it muſt be by 
_ diminiſhing the amount of the anticipa- 


tions that the eſtabliſhment of the moſt. 


perfect economy muſt be accompliſhed ; 


and this economy ſhould conſiſt in charg- 


ing the royal treaſury with the negotiation 
of thoſe actions for a term, which are want- 
ed for a reſource, or for convenicnce; 3n 


that caſe, there would be no commiſſion to 


pay, and the intereſt would be the only ex- 
pence. 


A great number of uſeleſs offices may be 


likewiſe reckoned among the debts, the re- 


imburſement of which would unite ſeveral : 
advantages ; - ſuch amongſt others, are thoſe 


of the king's ſecretaries of the great and 
little college, the ſalary annexed to them is 
not expenſive, but the hereditary preroga- 

Vor. II. © tives 
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tives they convey, after a certain number 

| of years of poſſeſſion, multiply the num- 

ber of nobles, and many inconveniences re- 

ſult from this continual increaſe: this 
queſtion however, preſents various con- 

ſiderations to our notice, for which reaſon, 
it is reſerved for a ſeparate diſcuſſion 1 in the 
courſe of this work. 


— — 


— ˙— —˙ ,p > 


II extinction of the debts repreſented 
by the public actions in circulation, will 
be very conſiderable, if adminiſtration only 
maintains the reimburſements in the ſame 
proportion as they have been annually made; 
and therefore, it is no indifferent matter to 
communicate their amount in this place. . 


. ? 2 
— HS VEE —'uJ—¾—̈⅛ — — — — — — ene ef 


| The following is the enumeration of 
5 them. 


N Paid off—of the old ſuſpended reſcrip- 


tions, tore millions. 


Of he Eaſt India Company” 8 actions, ſeven 
| hundred thouſand liores. 
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Of the laſt loan of two hundred. millions, 
froe millions*. 


Of the lottery of 1780, and of the two 
lotteries of 1783; about five millions, four 
hundred thouſand livres a 


Ot ths loan of fifteen millions raiſed by 


the city of Paris, on the king's account, in 


October, I 78 L , three e gn livres. 


REMBURSEMENTS made by the counties 
5 of the ſtates ; : about erghht millions. 5 


By the clergy, about four millions; one hun- 
dred thouſand livres. 


* This reimburſement muſt continue increaſing 
every year; but I have taken for a baſis, the ſum allot- 
ed for 1784. 


+ Theſe reimburſements muſt likewiſe continue in- 
creaſing. We have here taken for a baſis, the year 
1784; they paid off that year, nine millions four 
hundred thouſand livers, upon the three lotteries : and 
as in that ſum, the capitals and the intereſts were 
either wholly, or in part confounded together, I have 
carried five millions, four hundred thouſand livres, to 
the reimburſements of the , and four millions 
to that of the intereſts. _ 5 

2 2 To 
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Io the Farmers-General, and to ſundry 
owners of ſuppreſſed offices, who muſt by 
this time have obtained their diſcharge from 
the chamber of accounts, about one million. 


Total of the ſums reimburſed: (paid 
off) twenty ſeven miliions, five hundred 
eres 


Tk amount of theſe reimburſements is 
certainly very conſiderable, and vet they 
mult increaſe yearly, for a long courſe of 
time, purſuant to the conditions of the 
_ edicts by which the funds of many of the 
loans were created, Certainly, this ſtate- 
ment has not been recolle&ed, when the 
neceſſity of eſtablithing a ſinking fund has 
. been frequently talked of in public, and 
even to adminiſtration ; however, the bare 
title of a fund is of no conſequence ;_ 


*The incorporated cities of the kingdom, have 
likewiſe paid off ſome part of the particular debts they 
had contracted ; but the ſtate of their finances, obliges 
them to borrow new capitals to replace the ſums reim- 

hurſed, it follows from thence, that the reimburſe- 

ments, are, as it were, fictitious, with reipect to the 
point of view now before us: 


4 = he 
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the annihilation of the national debt, is the 
great object, and this annihilation, al- 
though branched out at preſent into divers 
forms, nevertheleſs makes a conſiderable 


progres” 


Tur paying off the public debts, as well 
as all the other moſt vieful acts of admini- 
ſtration, 18 ſuſceptible of regulations. It 
cannot be carried into execution but by 
making uſe of the 1 ariſing from the 
contributions of the pe pie, and it would be 
9 great error, to li theſe contributions 
too much, or to refuſe them the neceflary 
rehef they may require, in order to aug- 
ment in an inconfiderate menner, the reim- 
burſement of the national debt. Such a 

conduct, conſidering it only as mere ſpecula- 
tion, would be very imprudent ; fince it is 
by moderating the taxes, that induſtry, the 
general ſource of wealth 1 encouraged. 
Beſides, we never ought to loſe fight of one 
important truth, which is, that without 
any effort whatever, by the natural courſe 
of things, the weight of the publick debt 
will be lightened every day. No numerical 
ſum whatever, will be worth, if I may be 
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allowed to expreſs myſelf thus, in twenty 
years, what it is worth at preſent ; becauſe 
its proportion to the price of all ſorts of 


effects, muſt neceſſarily change by the pro- 
greſſive augmentation of gold and ſilver: 


time then is a kind of annihilation of the 
public debt, and it manifeſts its operation, 

by diminiſhing ſucceſſively, the comparative 
value of all the numerical fums which 


Sovereigns owe. And as the incomes of com- 
mon proprietors of rents, loſe in their value, 
in proportion as the price of all commo- 
dities increaſes, in the ſame manner, the 
burthen impoſed upon thoſe who pay theſe 


rents, will inſenſibly become lighter, theſe 
two effects follow each other, au in an 


: equal proportion, 


Tusk remarks are more particularly ap- 
plicable to fuch a kingdom as France, where 
the annual introduction of the precious 
metals, is more conſiderable than in any 
other country in Europe. 8 


Tas great advanta age of reimburſements, 
is to {ſupport public credit, and to contri- 


bute t to the lowering: of intereſt; but we 


ſhould 
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ſhould not be able to produce this effect, or 
at leaſt we ſhould fall ſhort of the end aim- 
ed at, if while we were carrying theſe re- 
imburſements too far, we neglected to eſti- 
mate the reaſonable proportion of the pub- 
lic contributions. All the tranſactions of 
adminſtration ſhould be mild and eaſy, fo 
that the limits of its reſources may never be 
perceived, and that it may be conſtantly 
ſeconded by imagination, that great firſt 
mover of public opinion, and of the con- 
fidence of mankind. 


Tux full vigour of public credit, and the 
low rate of intereſt which is its natural con- 
ſequence, are the moſt efficacious aids to- 
Wards attaining a diminution of the public 
debts; this operation is connected with a 
regard for the contributaries, and yet pre- 
ſerves to the ſtate, all the adyantages re- 
ſulting from the influence of time. In fact, 
from the moment that intereſt of money 
falls below the rate actually paid by the So- 
vereign for the capitals he owes, govern- 
ment has it in its power to induce the pro- 
prietors of the public funds to ſubſcribe vo- 
luntarily to the reduction of the intereſt on | 


. 4 thoſe 


| 
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thoſe funds. But to make this operation 


| lawful, the Sovereign muſt offer to thoſe 


who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch reduc- 
tion, the payment of their capitals ; and it 
is a miſtake to imagine that ſuch arrange- 
ments would require extraordinar ry reſources 
on the part of government, and ſuch as 
could not be expected in the common courſe 


of affairs. Without doubt greater order 


and economy would have put the finances 
in a much better ſtate, and have rendered 


this operation much eaſier; but I am apt to 
think it is ſtill pr acticable, with thoſe funds 
alone which are appropriated from the pre- 
ſent time, to the annihilation of certain 


debts ; and this point it 18 of 1 importance to | 


: explain, 


11 us ſuppoſe that the intereſt of 


money in France is reduced to four per cent. 


the current price of the funds would be af- 


feed by it; actions bearing an intereſt of 


five ber cent. would be conſiderably above 
par; and paying off the capitals of thoſe 
funds would conſequently be conſidered by 


the proprietors as an unfortunate event. 
Therefore ney could have no reaſon. to 
complain, 
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complain, if the King ſhould inſtantane- 
ouſly apply the ſums deſtined for the reim- 


burſement of their capitals, to ſome other 


uſe; eſpecially if this converſion was equal- 
1y calculated to ſtrengthen public credit. Tt 
muſt likewiſe be noticed upon this occaſion, 


that paying off the capitals of annuities, at 
a time when they are above par, puts a 
ſtop to the riſe of theſe funds: for he, who. 
at the inſtant when intereſt is reduced to 
four per cent. would willingly give one hun- 
_ dred and twenty livres, for an annuity of five ; 
would not give fo much, if in the manner 
of drawing lots, he was every moment to 


run the rilk of being paid off at par. 


HAvING now ſewn, by what means the 


King, without any particular funds in re— 


ſerve, and ſolely with thoſe which are actual- 
ly ſet. apart for reimburſements, might be 
enabled to ſet on foot a reduction of in- 

tereſt ; let us now point out briefly, in what 


manner this operation might be performed. 


Tux courſe of all the different ſtocks 
muſt be examined, and when it is diſcover- 
ed what funds bear the _—— price in pro- 
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portion to their intereſt, it muſt be taken 
into conſideration, whether the whole ſum, 
or what part of it, diſtinct from the reſt by 
ſome particular circumſtance, would corre- 


ſpond with the capital, the royal treaſury 


ſhould have in hand: then adminiſtration 
might offer to payat off at a given time, with 


exception of ſuch proprietors as ſhould con- 


ſent to a reduction of an half per cent. on the 
intereſt ; and it is highly probable, that the 


major part, not obferving any opportunity: 


to place their money out to greater, or even 


to equal advantage, would {ſubſcribe to the 
propoſed reduction. This operation being 
thus finiſhed, and the fund deſtined for it, 


thereby remaining nearly entire in the royal 


tr eaſury; the ſame meaſure might be pur- 
ſued with a ſecond portion of the public 


debts; and by continuing to act in this 
manner, the ſums reſerved, (owing to many 
of the proprietors accepting the ſtipulated 


reductions of intereſt) would perhaps be 


ſufficient to carry the execution of the plan 
adopted, to a very great extent. In fine, 


by conſtantly obſerving the price of the 


public funds, the ſame means might be em- 


ployed, ſome years hence, to reduce the in- 


tereſts 


* 
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tereſts from jour and a half, to four per cent, 
Undoubtedly adminiſtration muſt be ſup- 


ported throughout by public confidence, 
but that confidence would be kept up, by 


the very tranſactions themſelves, after the 
firſt aſſiſtance given to them. It ought alſo 
to be an invariable rule, never to offer any 
reimburſements without being certain of 


having the amount in hand, at the diſpoſal 


of adminiſtration ; for every thing fictitious 
or romantic is ſoon diſcovered ; there is 
no true ſkill in adminiſtration, independent 
of truth and openneſs ; and where decep- 
tion commences, a good underſtanding 
with the public, generally ceaſes, 


Tar lowering of auer may : likewiſe 


occaſionally favour an ingenious mode of 


borrowing, and the particular inclination 
of the public, for the creation of annuities 


to which ſome chance of good fortune is 


annexed, ſuch as Tontines. In fact, I muſt 
ſuppoſe, that government might - borrow 


money in this manner at four, and four and 


a half per cent. while moſt of the public 
funds paid five, this would be a ſure 
method of extinguiſhing advantageouſly, a 


portion 
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portion of thoſe funds, but it will eafily 


be perceived that ſuch operations muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be circumſcribed. * 2 


As the public debts of England as well 
as thoſe of France, engage the attention ot 
all Europe, it may be proper in this place, 


to point out, the fingular relation which 
_ exiſts between them at preſent, with relpetX 
to their reciprocal extent, 


7 HE intereſts on the funded debt in Eng- 
land amounted at the end of the year 1783, 
to eight millions, eighty- three thouſand, four 
hundred and fourteen pounds iterling. 


Bur as the expences of paying the in- 
tereſts, and other charges of management 
are comprehended in the ſtatement of the 
annual amount of the intereſt on the na- 


tional debt of England, and the ſame 


method is not obſerved in France, it will 


be proper in drawing a line of compariſon 
to deduct from the Engliſh debt, the ſum 
total of theſe expences: it is an object of 


only, one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. 


Iy 
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Ix return, we mult add to the intereſts 
payable 1n England at the end of the year 


1783, what the will be obliged to pay for 


the capitals of the vnfaudel debt; a debt 
compoſed of arrears for the laſt war, and 
of ſums advanced to. government by 'the 


Bank. 


I 6H ALL eſtimate theſe intereſts at one 


million of pounds ſterling. Thus, according 
to the two obſervations we have juſt made, 


there will be eight hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand pounds to add to the ſum of eight 


millions eighity-three thouſand four hundred 


and fourteen pounds before· mentioned. 


Ax, by 17 computation, the annua al 
intereſt chargeable upon the Engiith na- 
tion, amounts to eight millions, nine hun- 


dred and thirty-three thouſand, four hun- 


dred and fourteen pounds ferling ® 15 


* Mr. Sinclair, in his truly valuable hiftorv of- 


the public revenues of the Britiſh empire juſt aug 
liſhed; ſtates the preſent annual intereſt (1785) a 
nine aillives. one hundred and fortv- three ng 
nine hundred and thirteen pounds ſterling. See Hiſ⸗ 
tory of the Revenue of the Britith Ee, quarto, 
part ii. page 92. 
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A sun, which at the rate of twenty- 
three livres, three ſous, fix deniers, (a cal- 
culation which the courſe of exchange often 


warrants) would make about two hundred 


and ſeven millions of French money : this 
is the ſum, to which, as we have already 
ſeen, the annual intereſt chargeable on the 
French nation amounts; and the exact- 
neſs of this ſimilitude, preſents a tingularity 
W 18 CAL remarkable. + 


Hownvie there is an efunticl difference 
between the debts of the two kingdoms. 
France counts amongſt hers, eighty-one 
millions of /ife annuities ; whilſt England has 

but about thirty millions which muſt be ex- 


IA at a loſs to know, whether the incorporated 

cities and hoſpitals in England have any annuities to 
pay: if they had, it would be an article to carry to ac- 
count, ſince intereſts of this kind, form a ſum of 
between five and fix millions of livres in the ſtate- 
ment of the debts of France. Indeed, it may be ob- 
ſerved likewiſe, that ſundry arrears due at the end of 
the year 1783, are not compriſed in that ſtatement. 

| (See the Note to page 356 and 357.) So that the re- 
ſult of theſe obſervations cannot make any material 
alteration in the fingular parity we have juſt indicated. 


tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed within a determined ſpace of 
time, and all her other debts are perpetual. 


Ir muſt likewiſe be remarked, that a 
conſiderable part of the annuities owing 
by France, is fixed at the rate of five per 
cent. on the capital borrowed; ſo that, 
with reſpect both to prudence and public 
credit, the reduction of intereft would be 
more eaſy and more advantageous in France, 
than in England, where the higheſt 11 inte- 
reſt (in 1 1 3) was four per cent. 


Laftly, it is of "RO conſequence to re- 
mark, that England owes more to fo- 
reigners than France: ſo that the annual 
payments ſhe is loaded with, will be ex- 
pended out of the kingdom; a circum- 
ſtance always detrimental to a nation; not 
only becauſe the profits accruing from the 

ballance of commerce being employed to 
pay thoſe annual debts, can no longer con- 

tribute to the augmentation of the wealth 

of the ſtate; but becauſe the ſovereign 
having no claim upon expenditures out of 
his kingdom, cannot find an indemnifica- 
tion by taxes on articles of conſumption, 
for 
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for the ſums which the nation is obliged 
to pay in annual intereſt, to improve the 
fortunes of foreign ſtock-holders: 


Ir is moſt commonly in a vague aud 
general manner that the queſtion, whether 
the debts of England and France are not too 
heavy for both countries, is diſcufled ; and 
the arguments are confined to comparing 


the capitals of theſe debts, ſometimes with 


the reſpective population of each country, 
or with the amount of the circulating ſpe- 
cle; at others, wth the ſuppoſed value 
of the rents of the lands; and laſtly, with 
various other calculations, unavoidably un- 


certain, or confuſed, All theſe circum- 


ſtances are without doubt the ſigus of proſ- 
perity, but they will not fufficiently illuſ- 


trate the queſtion under conſideration ; and 


the moſt ſimple manner of forming juſt 
ideas upon the ſubject is, to examine, whe- 


ther the taxes impoſed to pay the annual 


intereſts are too burthenſome, and there 
are certain indications reſpecting this point, 


which are within the compaſs of each man's 
capacity: ſuch in factare, ſlackneſs, or vi- 


gour in commerce, and manufactures; a 
tardineſs 
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tardineſs, or facility in the collection of 
the revenue; the rigour, or lenity which 
the collectors find the mſclves obliged to 
make uſe of towards the ton - the 
increaſe, or diminution of the contraband 
trade, and above all, the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of the common people, their ealy cir- 
cumſtances or their poverty. 


Tuk weight of the taxcs, and of the na- 


tional debt are two objects abſolutely unit- 


ed, and it is by ſeparating them, that we 
fall into vague differtations : thus, all that 


has been advanced reſpecting the debts of 
France and England, ſo far as it only 
ſerves to ee the proportion between 


| thoſe debts and the riches, whether real or 


imaginary, of the two countries; are only 
fo many aſſertions, which can neither be 


conteſted, nor defended, nor even clearly 


defined: whereas, upon diſcuſſing imply 


the extent of the taxes, we ſhall have for 


interlocutors, the owners of lands, mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, workmen, and even 


the loweit clats of the people. But from 


the moment men enter upon a ſcience, 
they love to place themſelves in the centre 
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of abſtractions, as in an empire whoſe boun- 


daries are Jeſs known, and thus by keep- 


ing at a great diſtance from ſimple ideas, 


they are equally wide of the knowledge of 


the truth. 


SOMETIMES alſo, and it is a ſure method 
of getting rid of all uncertainty, the ex- 
tent of the public debt has been conſidered 
as a matter of abſolute indifference ; and it 
liaz been faid, that the money raiſed by 


taxes paſſes into the hands of the annuitants, 
and from them to the land owners, and to 


workmen of every claſs, and that in this 


manner, circulation makes every thing 
equal. But as I have already had occaſion 
to explain, the duties and relations of the 
difterent members of ſociety are not like 


grains of ſand which one may mix and 


confound together at will ; the enormity 


of the taxes renders their prudent diſtri- 
bution difficult : the ſupport of a juſt equi- 
librium then becomes a painful taſk : the 
exertion of force can no longer be delayed ; 
and the hour arrives, when all the {kill of 
government cannot furniſh any reſource, to 
palliate the public misfortunes, or. to reſiſt 

5 public 
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public confuſion. Befides, can thoſe im— 
proper diſtributions of fortunes, be thought 
a matter of indifference, which indiſ- 
penſably occaſion, not only a diminution 
of the property of thoſe who are attached 
to the foil and the country, but an aug- 
mentation of that claſs of men, who under 
the denomination of annuitants may be- 
come citizens of any other country. I will 
go farther ; the increaſe of the public debts, 
has, as it were, unnaturalized the ſpirit of 
ſociety, by multiplying in ſome countries, 
the number of thoſe perſons who have an 
intereſt directly contrary to the common 
intereſt: the annuitants covet, above all 
things, the riches of the royal exchequer, 
and as the extent of the taxes is the moſt 
eaſy ſource of that wealth, the contribu- 
tors, and the common people more eſpeci- 
ally, who compoſe the major part, find at 
preſent, even in the boſom of the ſtate, an 


adverſe party, whoſe credit and influence 
increaſes daily. 


LASTLY, in abſolute monarchies, the 
extent of the public debt, which makes io 
many fortunes e on the engage- 
2.2. ments 
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ments the prince has entered into, unneceſ- 
ſarily augments the ſtrength of authority, 
and in free countries ſuch as England, per- 
haps, the immenſity of that debt weakens 
the republican virtues; by accuſtoming 
a great part of the nation, to dread before 
all things, the ſmalleſt ſhocks in the ſprings 


of government, or the flighteſt alterations 


in its cuſtomary proceedings. 


DovnrLzss, the national debt, which by 
its exceſs, brings on ſo many inconveni— 


ences; would have furniſhed only mild and 


ſerene ideas, if it had been confined within 
3 | 5 


proper bounds: it would have been perceiv- 
ed, without any mixture of regret, that, 


ſometimes, by making ſucceeding genera- 
tions contribute to the ſupport of certain pub 
lic expences, of which they are one day to 


enjoy the benefit, an additional reſource has 


been put into the hands of a prudent admi- 
niſtration, which has enabled it to extend 
and accelerate uſeful cnterprizes. But the 
faculty of borrowing, which ought never 


to have been employed for any other but 


this ſalutary end, has not failed to become an- 
other inſtrument for the uſe of political ar 
bition, 
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bition, and of the hoſtile paſſions. It is with 
this aid, that we have been enabled to 
_ expend 7zWwo, or three hundred millions, inſtead 
of forty or fiſly, which might have been 
raiſed with great difficulty by extraordi- 
nary taxes: thus, like all other means of 
firength blindly directed, the power of 
| borrowing has become fatal to nations. 
Alas! to what purpoſe theſe reflections 


in order to render them uſeful, all govern- 


ments muſt agree by a olemn compact, 
capable of being executed, never to borrow 
money to go to war; but will a nation which 
18 inferior to another in riches and popu- 


lation, but ſuperior in public credit conſent 


to ſuch a treaty, doubtleſs, it will not; 5 


and for that reaſon, C can we propoſe to our 
enemies to renounce the ſame means? it 
would be. like wanting to fight with the 


croſs bor, againſt battalions {urrounded 


with artillery. Theſe ideas are abſolutely 
ſimilar, and thus it is, that the rivalry of 
power, has multiplied in ſo many ways, the 


means of deſtruction, and the burthens of 


che people. But will not good proceed from 
the excels of evil? And will not thoſe nations 
that are loaded with immenſe debts: nd taxes 
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obliged to put a ſtop to their efforts againſt 
each other? Undoubtedly; and it is to ſuch 
circumſtances that we moſt commonly ſtand 
indebted for the return of public tranquil- 
lity; and at the very moment when 
flattery celebrates the magnanimity and 
moderation of princes, ſacred truth would 
diſcoyer nothing to mention but their want 
of power. | 


 Howeves, the repoſe of peace, and the 
vigour of commerce accumulate new riches; 
the weight of the taxes becomes more to- 
lerable, and the reſources of credit be- 
gin to ſpring up again; then ambition 
and politics are likewiſe awakened; 
new projects are formed to offend and de- 
ſtroy each other; the ſmothered flames of 
diſcord and war burſt out again from all 
quarters. Melancholy fate of human na- 
ture! the courſe of public affairs reſembles 
that of life, and the fine days of both, aro 
equally the forerunners of a long night! 


Wurnz than ſhall we look for a mitiga- 
tion of ſo many evils: on what baſis then 


ſhall 
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thall we fix any feeble hopes: it muſt be 


on the virtues of princes, more than on their 


knowledge: for the latter is ſcarcely ever 


equal to the difficulties they have to en- 
counter; it can hardly trace the truth, 
chrough that maze of intereſts which ob- 
ſcure or conceal it. But virtue, that ſu— 
blime ſentiment is, as it were, the root of 
all uſeful thoughts, either in adminiſtra— 
tion, or in politics; it is that which puts 
a ſtop to unjuſt projects and fooliſh ex- 


pences; it is that which n the 


wants of the ſtate, prevents tlie diſplay of all 


its pernicious reſources: it is virtue itſelf, 
which ſimple in its conduct, and ſteady in 
its princi ples, diſcovers what is good without 


painful exertions, and purſues it without 
deviation: it is likewiſe to ſevereigns, like 
the clue of Ariadne, in the labyrinth of 


errors, doubts and uncertainties; in a 
word, it 18 virtue, which in its fall extent, 


is, as we may ſay, at once, the motive 


and the means, the idea and the action, the 


ſeed of happineſs, and happineſs itſelf, 
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0 H AP. XII. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC EXPENCES OF 
FRANCE, AND GENERAL IDEAS OF OEC0- 
NOMY, 1 


THE ſubject of this chapter would be 
ſufficient in itſelf to form a volume, if, 

in 10 a diſtinct ſtatement of the ex- 
pences of France, I was to diſcuſs tho- 
roughly, all the ſavings of which ſuch an 
adminiſtration is ſuſceptible: I ſhall conſine 
myſelf therefore to conciſe views; but 
though I ſhould even limit my taſk to claſſ- 
ing ad diſtinguiſhing each branch of the 
expences of ſo extenſive a kingdom in their 
proper order, I imagine it will ſtill be an 
important work. Such a ſtatement how- 
ever, muſt not be confounded with that 
which 
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which was publiſhed in the account given 
in to the King, for 1t was then propoſed 
to exhibit the ſituation of the Finances; and 
aſſuredly, it was preferable, in order to lay 


the foundation of public confidence, to 
adopt a form of accounts, the principles of 


which could be juſtificd by a certain num- 
ber of perſons ; ; now this eſſential condition 


was fulfilled ſolcly, by making known the 


amount of the reccipts and di- burſements of 5 


the Royal Treaſury. Ihe receipts in fact, 
are compoſed of certain iums paid into Tc 


treaſury by different agents oi the revenue, 


after they have ſatisfied all the demands 


afltigned upon that branch of it which they 
reſpectively collect: therefore, theic agents 


muſt know, whether the ums carri-Q to the 
credit of the public revenuz, in the account 
delivered to the King, are conformable to the 
amount of their annual payments. On the 
other hind, the expences of the exchequer 


are partly within the cogniz end of the trea- 


ſurers to whom the funds of the different 


departments of the revenue are remitted, 


and moſt of the other articles being fixed 
by written orders, a great nuniber of 
A. | perlons 
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perſons muſt have a perfect knowledge of 
them. 


Bur if this form of accounts was proper 
to fulfil the object then in view, it is equally 
neceſſary in a treatiſe on the adminiſtration 
of the Finances, to adopt a plan totally dif- 
ferent: if we would offer ſubjects for me- 
ditation, ws muſt ſtate not only the to- 

tallity of the public expence, but likewiſe 
unite under one head, all thoſe that are of 
a fimilar nature; and whether it be, that 
the daily fatigue of public affairs engrofles 
all the attention of the Miniſters of the 
Finance department, or that they only 
poſſeſs the ſpirit of adminiſtration in a ſmall 
degree, it is certain, that I have not any 
where found the traces of thoſe neceflary 
labours, which are calculated to obtain a 
knowledge of the full extent of the contri— 
butions of the people, and to diſtnguith all 
THE different 1 of them. 


Wer have already ſeen, that the firſt of 
theſe inquiries preſented many difficulties ; 
and the ſecond, perhaps, offers ſtill more. 
In fact, many expences of a ſimilar kind, 

are 
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are not only aſſigned upon a great number 
of funds, ſuch as thoſe of the Royal Exche- 
quer, of the General Receipts, of the Farms, 
of the Adminiſtration for the King, and va- 
rious other Treaſuries; but each country of 
the States, each city of the kingdom diſ- 
charges ſome part of them; and ſometimes 


different articles are united under the ſame 


titles, and at others, articles entirely ſimilar 


are ſeparated: fo that, without wiſhing to 
tie myſelf down to any minute preciſion, it 


was, notwithſtanding, a taſk requiring both 


labour and reflection to endeavour to com- 
poſe a diſtinct work with ſuch confuſed 
materials; but if the difficulties are con- 
cealed by the effects of order and method; 
it is on this part of my work, that I would 
ſet the greateſt value. In reality, what are 
my feeble opinions, in compariſon with the 


means, which may render thoſe of other 
men careful; not only in the preſent day, 
but in times to come! . 


EXPENCES OF THE STATE. 


- ARTICLE-t. The intereſt of the debts 


amounts to : 207,000,000 livres. 
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THis branch of the public expences is at 
the ſame time, both ſo conſiderable and ſo 
important, that I judged it proper to give 
the particulars in a ſeparate chapter. 


Tu engagements entered into by Sove- 


reigns, are not that kind of expence which 
it is lawful to diminiſh ; and authority can- 
not. be exerted for this purpoſe, without an 


act of injuſtice. But the annual extinction 
of life annuities, and the ſucceſſive diminu- 
tion of intereſts by means of the eſtabliſhed 
reimburſements, muſt lighten the general 


burthens of the State, at leaſt three mil- 


lions annually. We have likewiſe demon- 
ſtrated, what advantages may be derived 


_ from the flouriſhing ſtate of public credit, 
and the natural increaſe of gold and filver, 
in compaſting a conſiderable reduction of 
the rate of intereſt; let us only ſuppoſe, that 
it could be lowered from fee, to four and a 


half fer cent: a tenth would be thereby 


gained upon the maſs of annuities to which 


this operation would be applicable, and the 
benefit would be doubled if it was practica- 


ble to reduce the intereſt from free, to jour 


per cent, It wil caſily be conccived What 


conſider able 
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conſiderable. advantages might be the reſult 
of a ſeries of arrangements of this kind. 
What would they be; if ever the rate of in- 
tereſt could be lowered to 7hree per cent? 
Such an event is highly 1mprobable; yet, 
as that was for a long time, the rate of in- 


tereſt on the Engliſh funds, and thoſe of 


Holland bear ſtill leſs; we cannot place 1n 
the rank of chimerical 1deas, a parity of 
circumſtances, which the wealth of France 
might induce us to confider as reaſonable, 


but which the nature of its government will 


always render difficult ; Un an excellent 
adminiſtration, in the midſt of peace, 
cauſes both the power of authority, and 
the impolitic uſe too often made of it, to 
be for a confiderable pace of time totally 
forgotten. | | 


II. THe various reimburſements, as we 


have ſeen in the preceding chapter „amount 


at Preſent to about 27, foo, ooo livres. 


NoTHxG can be added here, to what has 
been ſaid in that chapter, upon the NDS TTY 
lation of public debts in general; and upon 
the reimburſements of France in partic ar. 
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III. PENSTONs 28,000,000 livres. 


TRE work which was begun in order to 
obtain an exact knowledge of the extent of 
theſe favours, was not finiſhed, when I re- 


tired from the miniſtry; I believe, however, 
that the calculation of twenty eight millions, 


as charged in the account given in to the 
King, was the higheſt amount. 


I BELIEVxE it will not be neceſſary for 
me to take much pains, to demonſtrate 
the exceſs of ſuch munificence ; one would 
imagine, upon beholding this profuſion, 


that gold and ſilver were brought home in 


flcets, inſtead of which, the wealth of Princes 
is the produce of taxes, and the accumula- 
tion of the ſacrifices made by the general 
maſs of the ſubjects, and by that claſs of 


the people in particular, who receive as a 


recompence for their day's labour, no more 


than the ſubſiſtance neceſſary to give them 
ſtrength to go through the drudgery of the 


next day. Let it not be argued, that ſuch 


"ra, particular penſion is the reward of ſer- 


vices performed for the State: I admit it 
without heſitation. But what can be argued 


in 
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in ſupport of others? or how will the want of 


all proportion in the eſtabliſhment of the ma- 
jor part of them be defended ? Beſides, I am 
far from inviting reſearches, or reviſions : fa- 
vour and predilection would ſlide in, after all: 
and there are few perſons qualified to exerciſe 
the office of cenſors ; and if there were, paſ- 
ſions and intereſts would be imputed to 


them to render them ſuſpected. I am 
= opinion, that adminiſtration in all amend- 


ments, as well as in all original inſtitutions, 
_ muſt govern itſelf by general rules, and 
abſtain as much as poſſible, from placing too 
: great a confidence, either in the judgment 
or the impartiality of mankind, I acknow- 
ledge a ito, the rights which long poſſeſſion 
confers; and laſtly, I think, that fidelity 


in the obſervance of engagements, is a virtue 


of ſuch importance both in morals, and in 


politics, that Sovercigns ougut to ſubmit to 
tome inconveniences, rather than violate 
this principle, even with reſpect to grants 


W. hich they ought not to have made. 


Bur no reafonable objection can be made 
to all thote arrangements, which without the 
leaſt injuſtice to any individual, would gra- 


qually 
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dually remedy an abufe, the fatal conſe- 


quences of which cannot be concealed. I 


ſhall therefore, in a few words, explain the 
latter part of a plan which I had formed re- 
lative to penſions. 


Ir muſt be remembered, that his Majeſty 
by his letters patent addreſſed to the impreſt 
office in 1778, confided the care of keeping 
the accounts of the penſions to that court ; 
and ſubjected thoſe accounts to the ſame 
formalities as are eſtabliſhed for thoſe of the 


life annuities payable at the town-houſe. 
This was a primary arrangement of the 


greateſt conſequence, and the King declared 
his will and pleaſure, with. reſpect to the 


regulations which he intended to have ob- 
ſerved for the future, in the following 


terms. „Our intention 1s, that a ſtate— 
ment ſhall be drawn up and laid before us, 
of the payments of all theſe penſions thus 


collected together in one office, claſſing ſe- 
parately ſuch of them as belong to various 
departments, ſo that after the informations 


we may receive concerning them, we may be 
able to determine by a permanent regula- 
tion, regiſtered | in our chamber of accompts, 

what 


* 
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what part of the annual extinctions we may 
think proper to replace by new penſions 
yearly,” 


Tre remaining meaſures to be preſcribed, 
are, as we may obſerve, diſtinctly traced ; 
but inſtead of applying any part of the ex- 
tinctions whatever, to the creation of new 
penſions, which would have brought on end- 
Tels calculations, and incertitudes, I propoſed : 
to his Majeſty, to fix upon a certain annual 
ſum to which he would be pleaſed to limit 
theſe favours; and this is the calculation 1 
made for that purpoſe. The extinction of 
the penſions, according to eſtimates founded 
on experience, amount to about from three 
to four per cent, on the total: this exceeds 
the proportion obſerved in the extinction of 
life annuities; but a great part of the latter, 
are purchaſed upon young lives, and as 
much care as poſſible is taken to avoid plac- 
ing out capital ſums upon the lives of per— 
ſons in an uncertain ſtate of health: theſe 
circumſtances do not exiſt with reſpect to- 
penſions, ſince age and infirmities are addi- 
tional pretenſions to obtain them. Let us 
take it for granted then, that theſe bounties 
ee B b amount 
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amount to twenty-cight millions: the annual 
extinctions in that caſe, ought to be eſtimat- 
ed at nine hundred thouſand livres : thus the 
King inſuresaſucceſſive ſaving of ſome conſe- 
quence, by limiting the amount of the new 
penſions to four hundred and fifty thouſand 
livres. Doubtleſs many excellent reaſons 
might be urged to reduce theſe grants ſtill 
lower, but by attempting to go too far, 

we ſhould fall ſhort in the execution: ant 
the boundaries that had been eſtabliſhed, 

being once broke through, we thould not 
know where to ſtop: an attachment to rules 
has but a certain degree of ſtrength, and if 
in monarchical governments we wiſh that or- 
der may ſerve as their ſafeguard, we m uſt 
not expoſe 1t to too violent attacks. 


HowEvrR, in order to ſecure as much as 
poſſible, an exact obſervance of the rule 
that ſhould have been eftablifhed, recourſe 


muſt have been had to the ſpirit of the let- 


ters patent of 1770, and the impreſt office 
muſt have been prohibited admitting in the 
accounts of the keepers of the Royal Exche- 
quer, any article exceeding the capital al- 
lotted for the new grants ; and this arrange- 

| ment 
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ment would be the more eaſy to ſupport at 
preſent, becaufe all the penſions are paid out 
of one and the ſame coffer. Nevertheleſs, 
1 am very ſenſible that in France, authority 
may eaſily diſpenſe with all theſe reſtraints ; 
but I do not believe it will be done in ths 
reign of the preſent King, whoſe love of 
5 vides; and economy would be the beſt guar- 
dians of ſuch an inſtitution, if his Majeſty 


did but once publicly approve of it. If 1 


was called upon to give my advice concern- 
ing the diſtribution of the four hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres, to be granted annually 
in penſions; J would propoſe, that three 
hundred thouſand ſhuu'd be applied to tl! 
land and ſea ſervice, and one hundred 8 
fifty thouſand to all othier clainis. 


Douz'rLEss, it would be repreſented to 
me, that theſe four hundred and fifty thou— 
ſand' livres are not ſuficient for thote boun- 


ties which are abſolutely neccflary, but it i, 
ſtill more indiſpenſably necefiary to eſtablith 
a juſt proportion between the public revenue 


and its exp-nces, between the recompenges 


and the real wants of the State, between 
 liberality, and the condition of the people. 
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It is cuſtom, it muſt be allowed, Which 


forms the ſtrongeſt ties in all theſe generous 


diſtributions, but new cuſtoms ſoon inake 
1 will even venture 
to make one obſervatwn, which I believe is 
applicable to all favours whatever; the fact- 


lity with which they are granted, and the 
want of propriety in their diſtributions, are 


the very cauſes of the importunities ſo much 


complained of; for claims ſpring from com- 


pariſons; and when partiality has an influ- 


ence on rewards, ſolicitations know no 
bounds : for all the rights which others 


want, are then conſidered as ſo many titles, 
Diſtinctious which recall the idea of merit, 


extite the moſt laudable emulations: but 


when we fee favours granted to trifling ſer⸗ 
vices, or to flender talents, we are apt to 
reflect upon the power of credit and intrigue, 
and every one putting in practice the ſame 


means, the time which ought to be em- 


ployed in deſerving them, is devoted to the 


purſuit of favours. I will readily own, that 
1ometimes penſi ons, degrees, and decorations 
of which Princes are the diſpenſators, ſerve 


to give them a ſenſe of their own grandeur, 
and they then take a pleaſure in diſplaying 


this kind of eee, but the impreſ- 


ſion 
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ſion which the extent and multiplicity of 
theſe gifts produces, is likewiſe very proper 
to point out to them, that diſcernment en- 


hances the value of benefits, as much a the 


power of beſtowing. A juſt rule in the 
diſtribution of rewards, is like proportion 
in beauty, all the ſtriking effects depend 
upon it; and perhaps conſidering theſe re- 
wards in a moral light, thole governments 
that diſtribute the molt, are thoſe which 
grant the leaſt. 


IV. Parr of the military expences 


about 5 105,600,000 livres. 


Tung neceſſary explanations ſhall be given 
upon this ſubject. 


1. IAE Royal Exchequer actually ſup- | 


plies the Treaſurer of the war department, 


with about ſeventy-i2wo millions, eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres, am additional fund of 


*The amount of the ſalarics of the Treaſurers- 
General, are deducted from the funds remitted to the 
Treaſurer of the extraordinaries of the war depart- 
ment, becaule theſe ſalaries have been already inclad- 
ed in the general debts of the nation. 


Bb about 


— — — — . oy 
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about ſeven millions, eight hundred thouſand 
livres has been granted fince the account 
given in to the King, which was chiefly 
. owing to an augmentation of the cavalry, 
and of the army in general. 


* Tuk Royal Exchequer at preſent re- 
mits for the ordinaries of the war depart- 
ment about ſeven millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand livres; the ſmall augmentation made 
ſince the account given to the King, be- 
longs to the new nomination ef Marſhals 
of France. ent og, ITE 


3 Tur bd Exchequer furniſhes. at 
preſent, for the artillery | and engineers, 
about nine millions, nine hundred thouſand li- 
res: there has been but a moderate aug- 
mentation, fince the abovementioned ac- 
count; but different ſums collected and 
appropriated to the expences of the artille- 
ry, and of fortifications, having been paid 
into the Exchequer, the Treaſurer of the 

war department muſt have received larger 


funds. 


Tn expences of fortifications, and of the 
artillery, amount to more than I have here 


ſtated, 
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ſtated, but as the ſurplus is employed in 
extraordinary works, no mention ought to 
be made of it in an account intended only 
to preſent a clear view of the cuſtomary 
expences of the State. 


4. Taz Royal Exchequer pays like- 
wiſe, either directly, or through the chan- 
nel of the Treaſurer of the war depart- 
ment, about one million, five hundred thouſand 


livres, for the appointments and ſalaries of 


the Governors of provinces, of the King's 
Lieutenants, &c. a branch of expences 


_ compriſed in an account known under 


the title of uſual garriſons, and which makes 


the whole amount to about one million, 
nine hundred thouſand livres; but four 


; hundred fhouſand are diſcharged | * che 


countries of the States. 


5. Fuxps taken up upon the money 


belonging to the general receipt, not only 
for the removal of the troops from on 


place to another, military convoys, and 
the trifling accoutrements of the provin- 


cial” regiments 3 : hut for part of the 
Bb4 expences 


= 
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expences of forage, of barracks, of wood, 
light, and other military articles about 
. $5,600,000 livres. 
6. Fuxps paid or expended by the 
countries of the ſtates, or by the cities 
throughout the kingdom, for objects fimi- 
lar to thoſe mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticles; and likewiſe for ſundry. others. 
between f and ſeven millions. 


7. Tk expences of the royal hotel af 
invalids, amount at preſent I believe to 
about one million, three hundred thouſand 
livres; but as the funds deſtined for this 
_ eſtabliſhment, ariſe principally from re- 
ſerves made out of moſt of the payments 
in the war department; it would be a dou- 
ble entry to paſs this article a ſecond time 
to account as an expence; and we ought 
only to carry to that account, the income 
of the duty of oblat, levied in favour of the in- 
valids, upon abbeys in the King's gift, and 
which at preſent muſt amount to about 

| 390,900 livres. 


8. THE 
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2. The tates 1d on havuſe rent at Paris, 
in lieu of the quartering of the French and 


Swiſs guards, amount to about three hun- 


dred thoufand liyres. 


9. THe annual poundage allowed to the 


treaſurers of the war department ſince the 


eſtabliſhment of a ſecond treaſurer; and in 
conſequence of the alteration made in the 
ſalary that was allotted them during my 
miniſtry, amounts to about nine kuodred 


' thouſand livres, exclufive of the intereſt 


of the money depoſited for their offices. 


THESE nine articles form a total of one 
hundred and five millions, fix hundred thou- 
{and livres: which is the ſym that muſt be 


carried to account in the general ſtatement 
of the expences of the nation. 


THERE are ſundry other expences relative 


to the war department, but they are either 


already compriſed in the penſion liſt, or in 


the public debts, or as a diminution of the 


produce of the General Farm; and I ſhall 
now give a more circumſtantial deſcription of 


them, that the general charges of the war 
depart- 
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department of France may 3 publicly 
Known, 


1. WE muſt obſerve, that out of twenty» 
eight millions paid on the penſion-liſt, about 
fixteen millions five hundred thouſand livres 
mutt be to the War- department. 

2. Tux expences of the royal militar y 
ſchool are about one million, ſix hundred thou- 
ſand livres; but that eſtabliſhment provides 


for theſe expences, either with the rents of 


which it is become proprietor, by its ſavings, 


or by the revenue afſigned to it, on the 


Guildhall of Paris, as an indemnification 
for the duty on playing cards, which be- 
longed to it; the king gives likewiſe to 
the royal military ſchool, an annual bond 


of two millions on that Guildhall, bearing 
Intereſt at four per cent. to pay for an equal 


ſum that was promiſed, as an indemnifi- 


cation for the profits of the lottery that was 


taken out of its hands; and all theſe rents 


are a part of the debt of the ſtate. The 


revenue of the royal military ſchool is 


certainly more conſiderable than its current 
wt expences, 
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expences. but the latter alone muſt be 
ſtated in this account. 


3. Tux king allows to his troops, a cer- 
tain quantity of ſalt and ſmoking tobacco, 
at a price much inferior to that eſtabliſhed 
for the r it of his ſubjects; this expence 
cannot be eſtimated at preſent at above 
ſeven hundred thouſand Iivres, though it 
amounted formerly to one million, four 
hundred thouſand : but I leſſened that ex- 
pence one half, by means of a very ſimple 
arrangement, approved of by the war 
department. The troops received too great 
a quantity of tobacco, and too little falt; 
this error of proportion frequently occaſion- 
ed a double contraband : the ſoldiers fold 
by ſtealth part of their tobacco, and when 
they were quartered near the free provinces, 
or thoſe redeemed from the gabel duties, 
they either ſmuggled, or protected the 
contraband trade, in order to procure to 
themſcives, what quantity of falt they want- 
ed. Theſe abuſive practices were reformed 
by If: -ning the quantity of tobacco diſtri- 
buted, and increaſing that of ſalt; and this 
alteration laved the king ncarly one half of 


that 
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that expence, becauſe the loſs ſuſtained 

by the exchequer on the diſtribution of 
tobacco at a low price, was much greater 
than the loſs that reſulted from the diſtri- 
bution af ſalt, 


4. Tye military order of St. Louis, is 
now in poſſeſſion of a revenue of two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand livres, granted by 
the ſovereigns at different epochas; and that 
ſum is diſtributed in penſions, or gratuities, 
to the Agnes of chat order. * 

TEE four 1 above mentioned 
- amount to nineteen millions, fifty thouſand 
Iivres, and if we add this ſum to one hun- 
dred and five millions, fix hundred thouſand 
livres, for which we have already account- 
ed, it will be found that the totality of the 

e 


Tux officers receive alſo pecuniary rewards, pro- 
ceeding from an eſtabliſhment known under the name 
of fourth denier ; but as that money conſiſts of a two 
hundred and fortieth part of all ſums allowed to the 


war department, we ſhould make a double flatement, _ 


if we were to reckon here, the amount of theſe pecu- 
niary rewards aſſigned on this fund. 


expences 
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expences of the war department, amounts 
to one hundred and twenty-four millions, ſix 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres ; but as 
the Sovereign has originally received a ſum 
for the purchaſe of the military charges and 
employments, the intereſt of that capital, 
and that of. the advance money required 

from the adminiſtrators or contractors em 
ployed by the war department, ought to be 
deducted from the expences for military 
ſervice : thus I believe, that for tht ſake of 
exactneſs, theſe expences muſt be only eſti- 
mated at about one hundred and twenty- tw. 0 
millions. 


Bur the navy has alſo its murine troops 
paid by its department. Perhaps, it be— 
longs only to general officers, guided by 
experience, and poſſeſſing an excellent 
judgment, to pretend to form a rational 
opinion on the ſavings, of which the war 
department is ſuſceptible. And yet, there 
exiſts a circumſtance generally noticed ; 
which is, the great difference between the 
military expences of the moſt powerful 
German princes, and thoſe of France. By 
comparing that difference with the number 
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* 
of troops maintained by thele reſpective 
powers, the moſt ignorant men will have 
tome idea of the improvements that might 
be made in that branch of the public 
ſervice. 


Ir would, however, be wrong to have 
no other foundation for our opinions than 
ſuch a compariſon; for we ſhould then be 


apt to be too ſanguine in our expectations 
of the ſavings that may reaſonably be made 
in the war department. 


THE price of commodities, and of labour - 


muſt neceſſarily be higher in a kingdom 


abounding with ſpecie, than in thoſe coun- 
tries where the narrow limits a''gned to 
commerce and induſtry, occaſion a much 


greater ſcarcity of money. 


THE degree of liberty which the laws, 
the public manners, the influence of public 


credit, and of commerce, have tillnow main- 


tained in the French nation, does not allow 
government to make ſoldiers of the ſubjects 
from their birth; this fortunate r ſtriction 
which the friends of political liberty will 
. not 


* 
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not regret, a it neceſſary to recruit the 
army by inliſting ſoldiers: they almoſt all 
receive a bounty, and this inliſting is there- 
fore a diſtinct branch of expence for govern- 
ment. 


TE affiſtance which invalid ſoldiers 
may depend upon, is more conſiderable 
than elſewhere; and theſe humane eſta— 
bliſhments, which are for the advantage 
of the lower claſs of the people, cannot be 
reckon<d in the number of ſuperfluous ex- 
pences. N 


Tur topographical ſituation of the king: 
dom, and other confiderations, obliges go- 
verment to maintain a great number of for- 


tified places. 


THE ancient confederacy between France, 
and Switzerland, the natural bulwark that 
its alliance aſſures to part of the French 
frontiers, the long and faithful ſervices of 
that patient and courageous nation; in 
ſhort, the utility, perhaps, that a ſove- 
reign finds in having in diforderly and 
urbulent times, a, certain. qua utity of fo- 

5 e ee 9 — 5 reign 
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reign troops; all theſe reaforis may have 
cauſed the habitual maintenance of a con- 
ſtderable body of Swiſs troops, as a pru- 
dent arrangement: and yet the expence 
they occaſion, owing to the conditions of 
the treaty made for theſe men, amounts to 
nearly double the tum for an equal number 
of natioval troops. The motives that in- 
duced France, to keep in its pay other 
foreign troops, participates, though in a 

| fmaller degree, of the above conſiderations : 
and their expence inſtead of amounting to 
double the expence of the national troops; 
as in the caſe of the Swiis, 1s only c one 
third more. 8 


LASTLY, we are accuſtomed in France, 
to look on the ſalaries of governors, com- 
manders, and heutenant-generals of the 
provinces, as belonging to the war- depart- 
ment; and yet only a part of theſe rewards 
though really iſſuing from that department, 
can be attributed to it. The commanders 
in the provinces, more eſpecially in the 
provinces of the ſtates, exerciſe functions 
relative to the interior affairs of admini- 
ſtration, and as ſeveral gorernfhonls are 

granted 
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granted either to princes of the royal 


blood, from their childhood, or to powerful 


nobles, who have not yet acquired a right 


to then by their ſervices, this kind of mu- 
nificence ought rather to be looked on as 
a monarchical luxury, than to be ſimply 
claſſed among military rewards. 


| Tux ſame obſervation may be made on 


ſundry penſions granted to perſons, who 


being at once general officers and courtiers, 


obtain preferments that rather belong to this 


claſs of individuals, than to military men. 


Ix ſhort, it appears to me, that in the 


compariſons that have been made between 
the military expence of France, and that 
of other countries, the number of troops 


maintained by the king was always under- 


rated: various tranfient circumſtances may 
cauſe the regiments, to be more, or leſs com- 


plete: but it is not the leſs true, that the 


ſtatement of expence above indicated, com- 
prizes the ſalaries and pay for a whole year 
of about one hundred and ninety- ſeven 


thouſand men, both officers and privates, 
and the maintenance of thirty-one thouſand 
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horſes, as well for the common cavalry, 
as for the dragoons, the huſſars, the King's 
houſehold, and the ſervice of the artillery. 


THERE are beſides, a great number of 


colonels and captains attached to the regi- 
ments, and who ſerve the king without any 


pecuniary retribution; we muſt add like- 
wiſe, to that enumeration, ſeven, or eight 
hundred general officers, Who e ſalaries 


only when in actual ſervice : though moft 
of theſe enjoy penſions, or yearly gratui- 


ties compriſed in the expences of the war 


department. 


I BELIE VRH the conſiderations I have juſt - 


pointed out, deſerve to be noticed, in the 


compariſon made between the military ex- 
pences of ſome. ſovereigns, and thoſe of 


France ; but all theſe diverſe circumſtances, 


do not leſſen the poſſibility of making very 


great lavings; and as I have uot the pre- 


ſumption to imagine, that my obſervations 


will have any weight! in this branch of ad- 


miniſtration ſo orbit to my experience, 
1 think it right to be ſatisbed with facili- 


tating the relleGions and 1deas of other 
_ | | people. 


4. 


to give a ſtatement divided into three claſſes, 
the firſt of which will ſhew all the expences 


that are for the benefit of the ſoldiers ; the 


ſecond, thoſe which the officers enjoy ; and 
the third, thoſe that ſolely concern the 
military ſervice, and adminiſtration, 


IT appears to me, that ſuch a diviſion muſt 
be inſtructive, and lead to reflection: it may 


be intereſting in ſome degree to the war 
department, in which the ſtatements are 
not made out in this manner: beſides, that 
department does not take. particula- cogniz- 


ance of the quartering of ſoldiers, of their 
ſubſiſtence when they change their garri- 
fons, nor of military convoys ; as the funds 


deſtined to theſe expences are not in its 
hands: neither has the miniſter at war any 


thing to do with the military expences 
paid by the provinces of the ſtates, and 
the different towns in the kingdom. 


Ce3 So- 
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people. With that intention, I am going 
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Sor DIERS. 


2 Ir appears to me, that there ought to be 
compriſed among the expences uſeful to 
the ſoldiers; 


1. Their pay: we ſhall not deduct that part 
which is ſaved during their marches, be- 
cauſe we ſhall not charge the ſoldiers with 
the expence of their ſubſiſtence during theſe 
marches : that ſubſiſtence is rather bettet 
for them than their uſual pay : but this ex- 

= pence ought to be conſidered ſimply as an in- 
| demnification for the extraordinary fatigue 
they go through; about 25, 500,000 livres“. 


2. THAT part of the common ſtock of 
the regiments, which is employed to pay for 
the expence of their cloathing and inliſting, 
and ſometimes to give ſome aſſiſtance, or 
gratuities to the ſoldiers, about 6,000,000, 


* That is, after deducting a ſixtieth, on the pay of: 
the ſoldiers, and on every other article liable to that 
dedution. 


I Wer 
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35. Weg may conſider the ſalaries of the 

army ſurgeons, in time of peace, as an ex- 

pence beneficently advantageous to the 
toldiers, and 1 it amounts to, about 


499,000 livers. 


4. WE may conſider the expence of mili- 
tary hoſpitals, under the ſame view, but 
we thall however, charge the ſoldiers with 
only two thirds of that expence: not only 

| becauſe the exaggerated profits of contrac- 
tors, and the carelefineſs, or uſeleſs luxury 
diſplayed in theſe hoſpitals, do not contri- 
bute to the relief of the ſick, but alſo, be- 7 
cauſe it may be obſerved, that if the ſoldiers 
had remained in their firſt condition of life, 
they would have participated of the public 
aſſiſtance, aſſured to all his ſubjects by the 
Sovereign's beneficence. We ſhall carry 
therefore to this article only 24,000,000. 


* "fs : = 


5. THE moſt conſiderable part of the ex- 
pences for barracks, fire, light, and the 
military daily accompts, about 


35 500,000 livres. 
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erans, or infirm ſoldiers, and a Pert of the ex- 
pences of the invalids, about 
2,500, 009 livres. 


7. THE greater value, the pie of 
the expence for the ammunition bread, 
daily given by the King, to the ſoldiers, 1s 
ſo called; two ſous a- day are deducted from 
their Pay 1 for that expence, about 

3 500,000 livres. 


8. THE diminution of the price of ſalt 
and tobacco, enjoyed by the ſoldiers, on the 
quantity that the General Farm is obliged to 

ell them, about 700, OO livres. 


Tusk eight articles, which compriſe 

that part of the military expences, that is 

uſeful to the ſoldiers, amount to 
44,100,090 livres. 


OFFICERS. 


I think we may rank among the expences 
that concern officers; 3 


1. Tur 
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1. Tun ſalaries of all the officers in the 


ſervice, from the colonels . to the 
enſigns, about 1 29, ooo, ooo“. 


2. Tux caſual ſalaries of cars in actu- 
al ſer vice, amount to 


3. Taz falaries of officers commanding 
in the frontier towns, avout 5 
151 00 livres. 


4. Tus ſalaries of the marſhals of France, 


choſe granted to the ſtaff officers of the cav- 
alry and dragoons, of ſome regiments that are 
not yet formed, and of the militia officers 
during a month; thoſe alſo of the officers 


of the ſupprefſed legions, who are attached 


to the horſe chaſleurs, and of the officers 


employed during the reviews, and in fome 


* In this article are included, the life-guards, the 


gendarmes, and light-horſe of the guard, becauſe they 


rank as officers, and are in conſtant ſervice near the 
perſon of the Soverign : but as they are looked on as 


ſoldiers, only in preſence of the enemy, though they 
are certainly the beſt troops. among them, there might 


be a different opinion on the rank aſſigned to them: fo, 


that I ſhall here lay, their ſhare of this expence 
amounts to about, | $00,000 livres. 


C04 


1, 400, ooo livers 
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other more or leſs durable occupations, 
about 1, 200, ooo livres. 


5. Tu penſions granted by the war de- 
partment, and paid at the royal Exchequer 
about | 16, F500, ooo livres. 


6. Tax different military rewards, paid 
by the treaſurer of the war department to 
ſome infirm, or veteran officers, both in 
France, and Swiſſerland; and a part of the 
: expence of the royal hotel of invalids, about 
e e | 990,000 livres. 


7* Tar annual, or occaſional gratuities, 
granted on the fund of the fourth denier and 
ſome other funds, about — 600,000 livres. 


8. THe falaries and pay of governors 
of provinces, king's lieutenants, &c. com- 
priſed in the ſtatement known under the 

name of fate. of the cuſtomary garriſons, 

about 119d, doe livres. 


9. Tus gratuties, and allowances made by 
the ſtates, and different towns to general of- 
ficers, and ſtaff-officers in fortified towns, 

the 
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the expence of their houſe-rent, whether 


they are really lodged, or receive the value in 
money, about 1,800,000 livres. 


10. Tux penſions granted on the funds, 
belonging to the military order of St, Louis. 
250,000 livres. 


11. Tux expences of the royal military 


ſchool, after deducting the money which 


may be reckoned to be laid out in articles of 
luxury, about 40 000 livres. 


12. A very ſmall part of the expences for 


barracks 399,000 livres, 


Tuxsk twelve articles, compoſing the ex- 


pences that may be conſidered as relative to 
the officers, amount to 46, 400, ooo livres. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


I think thoſe expences WES neither 
contribute to the advantage of the offi- 
cers nor ſoldiers, ought to be ranked un- 
der this claſs; and ſuch are, 
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1. FoRAGE: in this article are included 
the ſums paid by the treaſurer at war, for 
the army, and for the King's houſhold, the 
funds aſſigned on, peculiar taxes, and thoſe. 
given by ſome provinces of the ſtates, about 
10,000,000. 


2. THAr part of the common ſtock of the 
regiments, that is employed to purchaſe the 
military accoutrements of the ſoldiers, and 
laid out in ſundry other articles, no ways 
perſonally intereſting to them, about 

2,400, 000 livres. 


3. Tux equipment, udrectly e of = 
horſes : that expence is known in the war 

extraordinaries, under the name of place of 
= for age, about 2,000,0:0, 


4. Thx ſalaries of the army chaplains, 
about 159,000 livres. 


5. THE pay of armourers, farriers and 
ſadlers, about 100,000 livers 


6. Tux extraordinary conſtruction, and 
repairs of buildings, barracks, hoſpitals, 
ovens, warchouſes, and thoſe of the hotel 


of 
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of invalids, and the royal military ſchool, 
about | 1,200,000 livres. 


7. Tas ſalaries of quarter maſters gene- 
ral, commiſſaries at war, comptrollers and 
others employed in fortified towns, the 
general expences of the provoſt-marſhals, 
and high conſtables departments, about 


1,700,000 livres. 


8. Tux ſalaries of the miniſter at war, 
and ſubalterns, the expences of the offices, 
thoſe for printing, for cuſtody, and im- 
priſoning; and divers unforeſeen expences, 
all which articles are blended together, in 
the ſtatements, about 


9. ALL eXpences concerning the ordnance, 
and engineers, not included in the ſalaries 
and pay of the troops; ſuch for example, 


as the purchale of metal, and gun-powder, 


the charges of tranſport, the maintaining 
and repairs of fortified places, the artillery 


academies, the ſalary of divers perſons be- 
longing to the arienals, founderies, forges 


and manufactories, about 5,300,000 livres. 


10. Part 


2,500,000 livres. 
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10. Part of the expences of the hoſpitals, 
(lee theobſervation on this ſubject, under the 
article that concerns the ſoldiers) 1,000,000. 


11. TyarT ſmall part of the ordinary ex- 
pence of the royal military ſchool, the ho- 
tel of invalids, and caſerns, which may be 

confidered as unprofitable both to officers 
and ſoldiers, or as proceeding from the ne- 
ceſſity of maintaining greater eſtabliſh- 
ments than are commonly wanted 
600,000 livres. 


12. TRE ſubſiſtence of ſoldiers on their 
march, and military convoys throughout 
the kingdom, after deducting the pay of the 

ſoldiers during the time they are on the 

road; one part of this expence is aſſigned on 
the general receipts in the various provinces, 
and the other is paid by ſundry provinces of 
the ſtates, about 2,500,000 livres. 


13. Tux trifling accoutrements of the 
militia, and the expences attending tlie 
drawing of lots, about 900,009 livres, 


14: THE 
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14. THE intereſt allowed to contractors 
and managers, for the money they advance, 


about 600,000 livres. 


15. THE poundage allowed to the trea- 
ſurer at war, about | $00,000 livres. 


16. VARIOUS articles, moſtly paid by the 
towns, ſuch as the charges of the tranſit of 


troops, the obligation of finding them in 1 


furniture, utenſils, and ſundry other trif- 
ling articles, about 14,200,000 livres. 

Tusk ſixteen articles, compoſing the 
expences that are ſolely relative to the gene- 
ral adminiſtration of the war department, 
amount to 32, 950, ooo livres. 


RncAPITULATION. 
SE. LIVRES 
Soldiers 
b 
Adminiſtration 32, 9 50, ooo 
Extraordinary ex- . 


Carried over 123, 450, ooo 


pences 
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LIVRES. 


Brought over 123, 450, ooo 
pences in the iſland 
of Corſica, the diſ- 
tribution of which 
is unknown to me. 15, 200, ooo 


Total 124,650,000 


— — — 


Ix will eaſily be perceived, that among 
theſe various articles of expence, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a few, the coſt of which can- 
not always be the ſame; as the price varies 
according to the abundance of the crops, 

and in proportion to the greater care, or ne- 
gligence of adminiſtration; the common 
articles may likewiſe have experienced ſome 
variation ſince the time when I collected 
theſe informations; but the difference of a 
million, or two, would be a trifling object in 
ſuch a ſtatement. 


Ir appears to me, that very little ſkill 
is neceſſary to form a general idea of the 
expences that are ſuſceptible of economy, 
if attention is paid to the above eſtimate ; 

3 11 
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it is not on the ſoldiers daily pay we are 


to look for ſavings; for reaſon, as well as 
humanity, would perhaps require that it 
thould be augmented. Ihe pay of a foot- 
foldicr, in thoſe regiments that enjoy no 


particular diſtinction, is fix ſous, four de- 
niers per day, (three-pence * of a penny 
Engliſh) ; but there is a deduction made, 


of zr of a penny, for his linen, ſhoes, 
and ſtockings, and two ſous, or one penny, 


as an equivalent for the bread he receives; 
there remains three ſous, eight deniers, 
or one penny 22 of a penny for the reſt 
of his ſubſiſtence, and other neceſſaries. 


We cannot deny the ſmallneſs of ſuch pay, 
when we reflect on the price of all neceſ- 


{aries of life; but of all the va Bows __ 
thods that might be adopted to increale 


that pay, the moſt conformable to the ge- 


neral views of adminiſtration would be, 


an arrangement that ſhould diſpenſe with 
the military duties of the ſoldiers, long 


enough to let them devote a moderate part 
of their time to the uſeſul labours of ſoci— 
ety. A ſyſtem that ſhould render the 


troops longer ſedentary in the {ame place, 


would be very favourable to ſuch an ar- 


rangement, 
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rangement, and that very ſyſtem might 
alſo become the ſource of great ſavings on 
the ammunition bread, the purchaſe of 
| forage, the expence of hoſpitals, light, 
firing, and military bedding; for if the 
ſame ſtaff-officers were to ſojourn a long 
time in the ſame places, a permanent coun- 
cil, for the direction of theſe purchaſes might 
be eſtabliſhed, and the intervention of finan- 
cial companies would thus be avoided. 


Tu permanent reſidence of the gen- 

darmes in Lorrain, has allowed all the 
economical management of that body to 
be intruſted to the care of its ſuperior offi- 
cers; and I have had occaſion to take 
cognizance of the ſavings made on the 
purchaſe of its forages, compared with the 
_ agreements made with contractors for the 
tame article, in the adjacent parts of the 
kingdom; but under the ſuppoſition, that 
the advantages that would reſult from a 
permanent reſidence of the troops in the 
ſame provinces, were contrary to the prin- 
ciples of military- diſcipline, and the old 
ſyſtem muſt be perſiſted in, great and 
important ſavings might ſtill be made, in 
„ 
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the direction of the purchaſes relative to 
the expences of the war department: but 


thoſe ſavings depend on the particular di- 
ligence of adminiſtration, on its under- 


{tanding theſe fort of tranſactions, and on 


the moſt complete proſcription of all pre- 


ference. One precaution which in theſe ope - 
rations would ſupply the want of know- 
ledge, and ſkill is, great publicity; for 
by this method, perſonal intereſt rouſed 
by competition promotes economy; whilſt 
on the contrary, that perſonal intereſt is 
always prejudicial to the State, in private 


contracts, and becomes the moſt danger- 
ous and cunning enemy that an upright 


miniſter has to combat againſt. What 


would be the conſequence, if the miniſter 


was weak? what would it be, if he was 
diſpoſed to receive favourably the propo- 


ſals that ſhould be patroniſed by thoſe 


whom he ſhould be anxious to pleaſe? 


Alas! if he had the leaſt inclination re- 


maining to be uſeful to the public, how 
happy he would eſteem himſelf to have 
eſtabliſhed that order in affairs, in which 
he would have been ſupported by the ap- 
probation of the people; and which would 

Vol. II. D d have 
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have compelled him, at it were, to ſerve 
only his Sovereign, to have a regard only 
for the ſtate, 'and to hearken only to the 
voice of his duty. 


Ax affluence of money in the Roya 
Exchequer, is alſo a very proper foundation 
for leſſening the expences of all contracts, 
not only becaufe payments made in ready 
money are a continual ſource of economy, 
but becauſe alſo, very great advantages may 
iſſue from the ſtores being ready before they 
are wanted; and theſe provident arrangements 
have alſo the merit of cauſing more money 
to circulate, at a time, when the cultiva- 
tors of the lands ſtand moſt in need of it. 


TE ſubſiſtence of ſoldiers on their 
march, and military convoys, are another 
great object of economy; theſe expences 
are occaſioned by the march of the troops 
when. they change their garrifons ; and 
theſe removals are more or leſs conſider- 
able, in proportion to the care and calcu- 
| lations made on that branch of adminiſ- 
tration. The expence of that ſubſiſtence, 
and of military convoys 15 not paid for 

with 
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with the fands of FR war department 1 
moſtly concerns the miniſter of the finan- 
ces, and that branch of ſervice is under 
his direction. It ſo happens, that the more 
the troops are put in motion, during the 
courſe of the year, the greater lavings the 
war department makes on its ordinary 
funds, becauſe it retains the ſalaries of the 
officers, and the pay of the ſoldiers, dur- 
ing their march, the ſubfiſtence they then 
receive being allowed in its ſtead. Theſe 
rircumſtances have often given occaſion 
to ſay, that it wes the intereſt of the war- 
department to multiply theſe marches of the 
troops: certainly we cannot attribute ſuch 
a contrivance to an honeſt adm iniſtration, 
but it would not be unnatural if the mi- 
niſter at war was to be lefs anxious about 
the magnitude of an expence, the payment 
of which is not made with the funds al- 
lowed to his department, as on the one hand 
miniſters of the finances have often readily 
conſented ro the laying. freſh charges on 
the towns, or the provinces of the States, 
and have oppoſed the increaſe of the ex 
pences of the royal exchequer, ſo on tha 
other, the war department has often been 

1 d 2 Charged 
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charged with ordering regiments to change 
their quarters, on the ſimple ſolicitation of 
the colonels, upon motives very foreign to 
the good of the ſervice; but that charge is 
ſurely exaggerated, as is almoſt always the 
caſe, in thoſe kinds of tranſactions, where 
a few precedents cited by a great many 
_ perſons, appear to be much more nume- 
rous, than they really are; but this is ano- 
ther reaſon for not deviating under any 
pretence whatever from eſtabliſhed rules. 
in any branch of the public adminiſtra- 
tion. It is nevertheleſs true, that I have 
ſcen troops ſent from one end of the king- 
dom to the other; and I believe it would 
be difficult to find a juſtification for ſuch | 
a a diſpoſition, as burthenſome to the royal 
exchequer, as it is fatiguing to the ſoldiers. 


Bur even ſuppoſing thefe marches to 
be neceflary, the expence of ſubſiſtence on 
the road might be conſiderably | leſſened. 
and for that purpoſe it would be ſufficient 
to change the method of that ſervice, and 
to ſubſtitute an additional pay during the 
march, to the general management now 
exiſting 3 ; 2 great Og would ſurely be 


made, | 
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made, and the troops would prefer that 
method. I had ſeveral conferences on the 


ſubject with the Count de St. Germain, 


miniſter of the war department, during my 
adminiſtration; and when he retired, \ 
were at the eve of offering to the King a 
new plan conformable to that I have here 
pointed out, 


I HAD indeed found ſome prejudices, in 


the very department of the finances, and a 
very formidable objection was made, name- 

ly, the dread leaſt the troops having to 
provide for themſelyes, ſhould be guilty of 


vexatious proceedings: but though ſuch a 
fear was formerly yery rational, it cannot 
be applied to the preſent time: military 
diſcipline is carried to ſuch perfection that 


no abuſive practice of that kind is to be ap- 
prehended ; the officers being anſwerable 


for regularity, would be careful to main- 
tain the plan of management that ſhould 
be pointed out to them, and they would 


ſend non-commiſſioned officers to each ſta- 
tion, before the troops, that their ſubſiſt- 


ence might be aſſured. Beſides, as it ſeems 
always prudent to make a trial of an ar- 
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rangement, when it can be done without 
prejudice, J propoſed myſelf to Mr. de 
Saint-Germain, to adapt that alteration of 
the ſyſtem to one road only at firſt; and 
it ſeemed that with ſuch a precaution, no 
obſtacle could any longer exiſt. But the 
great di placing of the troops, occaſioned 
by the war, and other circumſtances, hav- 
ing impeded the purſuit of that plan, or 
Kari g rather thrown the execution of it to 
a greater diſtance, I directed all my cares 
to the perfeQing of orderly and economical 
arrangements in the branch that con- 
cerned the military convoys, and the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the ſoldiers on their march; 
and with the aſſiſtance of good managers, 
and a zealous inſ pector. 1 left that branch 
of adminiſtratioti in ſuch a ſituation, that 
it might fairly ſtand the teſt of compariton 
with any other method : but an arrange 
ment of this kind is compoſed of ſo many 
particule rs, that abuſive practices may be 
introduced into it from all quarters. 1 
muſt farther obſerve, that when the ad- 
vantages are equal, the moſt ſimple me- 
thod 7 always to be preferred in mat- 
ters of adminiſtration, for they may be 
— ——— compared 
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| compared to a tranſparent plate of glaſs, 
through which the objects may be eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed ; whereas complicated me- 


thods ſooner or later, become like a thick 


veil, under Which both errors and faults lie 


concealed with impunity. 


ALL theſe diſquiſitions would no longer 


exiſt, if a ſyſtem to render the troops 
more ſedentary, either in the ſame places, 
or at leaſt in the fame parts of the king- 


dom, was adopted. Such a ſyſtem would 
likewiſe fimplity the general charges of 
adminiſtration, and leſſen them confidera- 


bly : for by confining the military arrange- 


ments within leſs compaſs, and by giving 


a more abſolute cognizance of the various 


particulars, to the commanding officers of 


the divitions of the army, the number- 
leſs clerks employed in the offices at Ver- 


failles, and the commiſſaries or ſubalterns 


in the provinces might be conſiderably re- 


duced; and it is alſo eaſy to conceive, that 
ſuch a conſtitution would ſimplify and per- 
haps render more exact, the accounting 


| branch. 
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I Au likewiſe of opinion, that the ſa— 
laries are by far too conſiderable, beginning 
at the ſalary allowed to the miniſter at 
war, and which amounts to nearly three 
hundred thouſand livres. We may alſo 
rank among the uſeleſs expences, the al- 
terations made 1 in the arrangements execut- 
ed under my miniſtry, relative to the 
treaſury of the war department : a ſecond 
treaſurer has been appointed; the ſalary has 
been increaſed, and though the ſame ex- 
travagant luxury that I reformed was not 
re-eſtabliſhed, the expence has been aug- 
mented in time of peace above three 
hundred thouſand livres, and much more in 
wartime; and, as by an inconceivable ar- 
rangement, the new ſalary has received a 
retroactive power, the gratuitous ſacrifices 
of the public money made in the King's 
name, amount to above one million, twa 
hundred thouſand livres, though ſince the 
firſt of January, 1979, when the reform 
was made, the extraordinary expences 

have amounted to a pretty conſiderablo 
ſum, | 


LasTLY, 
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LASTLY, by rendering the provincial 
treaſurers once more dependant entirely on 
the general treaſurer, and by making the 
board of inſpection I had eſtabliſhed in 
the financial offices, uſeleſs; the former 
profits made on the money retained in 
| their hands by the treaſurers, will again 
take place. I think alſo, it was ill done to 
reſtore the former cuſtom of compoſing the 
ſalary of the treaſurers, of a poundage 
proportionate to the expences, inſtead of 
keeping to the method of giving them a 
ſixed falary, though it was not till after 
I had carefully weighed | what might be 
the conſequences, that I. introduced that 
new arrangement. I own the general trea- 
ſurers are not adminiſtrators of the funds 
in their hands; but it is nevertheleſs im- 

politic to make them find their advantage 

in a laviſh diſpoſal of the public money: 
and I had occaſion to remark, that when 
freſh expences were decided on, they were 
countenanced by the offers of advances 
made by the treaſurers: it is always on the 
eve of ſome extraordinary exigency, that 
the miniſter of the department that ſtands 
in need of aſſiſtance, is at variance with the 
5 : miniſter 
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miniſter of the finances; that circumſtance 
allows the latter to defend himſelf, or to 
enter into a diſquiſition upon the ſubject, 
but when the firſt expence is incurred and 
paid with money, or a kind of credit un- 
connected with the royal exchequer, the 
arrangements relative to that expence, take 
root, and the miniſter of the finances has 
no longer any arms to oppoſe. What a 
number of provident ideas, and precau— 
tions are neceſſary for the maintenance of 
order: language is incompetent to give a 
clear idea of the multiplicity of obſerva- 
tions that occur to reflection; and unfor- 
| tunately, inſtitutions themſelyes, being ſo 
very often changed, are not much more 
expreſſive. 


TE extraordinary expences of Corſica, 
amount to one million, two hundred thou- 
ſand livres; but tranquillity becoming every 
day more and more eaſy to maintain in that 
iſland, it will be poſſible to diminiſh, by 
degrees, the number of troops ſtationed 
there, and this will alſo be another arti- 
cle of economy. 


THE 
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Tns moſt conſiderable part of the total 


expence, concerns the officers : we have 


ſeen that this expence amounts to forty- 
ſix millions of livres, and ſurpaſſes that for 
the foldiers. Could all that I nught urge 


give a greater ſcope to reflection, than this 


fimple ſtatement ? Will not this view alone 
convince us, that very great ſavings might 
be made in this ſyſtem of adminiſtration ? 
At leaſt can we helitate a moment to decide 


that the ſucceſſive reduction of penſions and 
great ſalaries is abſolutely neceſſary? How 


many more ſubjects of diſquiſition might 
not occur, whether ſavings were to be 
made on certain articles, or the very prin- 


ciples of military luxury were to be rooted. 


up? but I ſhould be afraid to injure the 
_ cauſe I am pleading, if I were to enter into 


| theſe diſcuſſions : becauſe the opinion en- 
tertained of the writings, or diſcourſe of any 
perſon whatever, 1s influenced by the idea 


entertained of his reputed knowledge. 


I 8naLL however make one general ob- 
ſervation, whole application 1s very exten- 
ſive: it is really unfortunate that degrees of 


honour, blue, red, or green ribbons, and 


every 
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every other mark of diſtinction, ſhould 
increaſe and multiply pecuniary rewards ; 
whilſt theſe honorary conceſſions might 
be ſubſtituted wholly, or at leaſt in part, 
in their ſtead. 


LET this idea alone but once prevail, and 
the means of economiſing would become 
as eaſy to eſtabliſh, as they are difficult 
at preſent, when money 1s the meaſure for 
every thing ; adminiſtration alone is to be 
| blamed for that ſubverſion of men's ideas, 
for the national character was admirably 
well calculated for very different impreſ- 
Hons, 


RESPEC T will always be a reward that 
will excite men to the greateſt efforts, be- 
cauſe it can neither be obtained nor pre- 
ſerved without merit; whilſt a momentary 
favour is ſufficient to procure a penſion, 
and the iflujng. of a Warrant aſſures it 
for life. 


ANOTHER proper method of ſeconding 
economical views, would undoubtedly be, 
to Smut the N ie; in camps 


and 
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and garriſon-towns : that luxury gives an 


early ambition for wealth, and direQs 
every view to the kind of ſplendour 
that accompanies riches; a ſevere ſump- 


tuary law againſt oſtentation, is perhaps 


{till more important for the military de- 
partment than for republics ; the idea 


of a kind of ſuperiority independent of 
a regular ſervice, ought not to be 


allowed, and a paſſion for money muſt not 


be inſpired in thoſe who ſhould be only : 


acquainted with the value of honour. 


Bes1Des, uſeleſs or ſuperfluous expences 
in the camp, will ſometimes ruin. an officer, 


who will afterwards think that, a ſuffi- 


cient title to demand a great reward, and 
thus it is that their ſalaries go on increaſ- 
ing every day. Woe had a very ſtriking 
example of this in the ſalaries allowed to the 
general officers, who in 1779, had a com- 


mand in the armies incamped in Britanny 
and Normandy ; theſe ſalaries were moſtly, 


three times as comfiderable as thoſe given 


and received with ſatisfaction, during the 


preceding war, and in the wia of the 
moſt active campaigns. 
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I AM well aware it will be ſaid, that 
military ſervice being become the occu- 
pation of the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobili- 
ty of the kingdom, of the heirs of great 
houſes, as well as of the younger brau— 
ches, this circumſtance muſt neceſſarily 
have an influence on the increaſe of mili— 
tary luxury and rewards : but is not that 
ſyſtem ſuſceptible of any alteration ? And 
does the Nate receive any kind of advan- 
tage from the union of military rank, with 
the great dignities of the kingdom and of 
the court? We may be allowed to doubt 
it; we may likewiſe be allowed to call in 
queſtion, the truth of a propoſition often 
repeated, and which has been too long 

conſecrated by the political maxims of 
Cardinal Richelieu : too great ſacrifices 18 
it ſaid, cannot be made to allure the great 
fœdal proprictors out of their caſtles: but 
now thoſe ſtrong holds are converted into 
iimple dwelling-houſes ; the obligations of 
valtals are exactly circumſcribed ; and the 
perfection of the interior police, the effi- 
cacious authority of the laws, the number 
of troops continually in pay, the activity 
of military diſcipline: all theſe circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances moſt perfectly ſecure the the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom ; thus thoſe alte- 
rations in the ſyſtem that would allow 
great landed proprietors to refide longer on 
their eſtates, would increaſe the faculties 
of the provinces, would animate cultiva- 
tion, and would become a ſource of advan- 


tages unmixed with any inconveniences : 


but we are apt to reſpect a cuſtom long 
after the cauſes of that cuſtom are de- 
ſtroyed, and public adminiſtration abounds 
with this ſpecies of errors; ſo little do 
we connect ideas together; or rather ſuch 
is the empire of habit! General views ne— 
vertheleſs are what will raiſe a miniſter to 
rank among real ſtateſmen: he will con- 
fide in his own principles, and appear to 
be uniform in his conduct, when he is able 
to fulfil thoſe views; inſtead of which, if 
he is ſatisfied with combating partially, 
againſt a few abuſive e he will 

be wholly taken up with thoſe particulars, 
to which he thinks himſelf ſuperior, and will 

exhauſt his ſtrength in a trifling engage- 
ment, whilſt on the contrary, every thing 
yields to the efforts of a government, that 
is thought to poſſeſs that ſtability and con- 
3 ſtanc 
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ſtancy which can only be inſpired by a 
profound knowledge of what 1s proper for 
the public good. 


V. ExpENCEs of the navy department, 
and of the colonies, about 
45,200,000 livres. 


TE quantity of money to be allowed 
to this department has not been fixed 
ſince peace was made, or at leaſt I am ig- 
norant of that arrangement, if it has 
taken place: the number of men of war 
and of marines, it was under contem- 
plation to keep up, and the frequent 
evolutions that are judged neceſſary to ex- 
erciſe the abilities both of officers and ſea- 
men, will undoubtedly occaſion a conſi- 
derable expence; I have heard it eſtimated | 
at forty-eight millions of livres, but it is 
only carried to forty-five, in the above 
ſtatement: the uſes that ſum is put to, 
may be divided into three, nearly equal 
ſhares; the firſt applicable to the colonial 
expences; the ſecond to fhip building, pro- 
viſions, and charges for fitting out; and 
the laſt, to what 1s called the ordinary of the 

; == 
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navy, and conſiſts in the ularies paid to the 


officers of the royal navy, and the marine of- 


ficers; the maintenance and expence 7-7 
hoſpitals, of galleys, civil buildings, and 
every charge of management, treaſurers, &c. 


ww. 


Tu eſtabliſhment of order, in the eco— 


nomical branch of the navy department, is 


of the greateſt importance: the works in 
the ports, as numerous as they are various, 


and the vaſt proviſion of ſtores they require, 
preſent ſo great a quantity of particulars, 
that without the aſſiſtance of the moſt regu- 


lar and perfect order it would be in vain for 
the Miniſter, to endeavour to follow the 
ſucceſſive diſplay of theſe operations, and 
to form a timely and accurate Judgment of 
the effects of negligence, or incapacity. 
Laſtly, the introducing and corroborating | 


that order, during the peace, is ſo much 
the more neceflary, becauſe, if its prin- 
ciples are not determined during the time, 


in which the current of affairs is ſtill mo- 
derate, it wil! be impoſſible not to be 
thrown into the greateſt confuſion, When 


war ſhall hurry, and multiply all the opera- 
tions of government. The endeavours that 
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would then be made to eſtabliſh a long 
neglected order would not only be uſeleſs, 
but they might alſo appear ſometimes im- 
portunate, in the midſt of the great concerns, 
that in ſuch inſtants take up all the atten- 
tion. 


Now, if we divert our attention from 


the works in the harbours, to fix it on the 


economical management of the colonial ex- 


pences, we ſhall ſee the ſame principles ac- 
quire a greater degree of importance. It 


will eaſily be perceived, that a tranſmarine 
adminiſtration, and at ſo great a diſtance 
from the ſeat of government, can be in 
ſpected only through the aſſiſtance of a ſim- 
ple and regular met thod; order alone can 
as it were, ſhorten the diſtances: it 18, 
in public affairs, what the ſtraight line 


is in geometry, and the ſame definition 


may be given of both, that it is the 
ſhorteſt that can be drawn between two 
giv en points. 


THERE are a great diverſity of opinions, 
on the moſt eſſential part of the econo- 
mical con ſtitution of the navy; men are con- 

1 | tinvally 
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tinually at variance on the nature of the 
choice to be made of thoſe who are to pre- 
ſide over the works in the ports, the re- 
ſpective degree of authority they ought to be 
inveſted with, and more eſpecially the rank 
in life from which they ought to be elected. 
The perſons who are {killed in the affairs of 
management, and who in the royal harbours 
are vulgarly called, clerks of the pen, reproach 
the navy officers with their want of eco- 
nomy: whilſt theſe laſt reproach thoſe men, 
whoſe profeſſion is different from theirs, 
with a want of knowledge in thoſe branches, 
in which a practical few ſervice would aug- 
ment the neceflary informations, 


Tns . hs were eſtabliſhed by 
the ed1Q of 1689, have however, often been 
modified either according to the influence 
of the above conſiderations, or to the degree 
of credit of thoſe, who protected theſe alte- 
rations, and as the inconveniences of regu- 
lations really exiſting, are always more felt 
than the diſadvantages of a ſyſtem, the de- 
fects of which are only known by tradition, 
we mult not wonder at theſe frequent alte- 
rations, more eſpecially in a country where | 
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the inſtitutions of every branch of admini- 


ſtration depend ſo much on the opinion of 


the miniſters, in their reſpective depart- 
ments. A union of informations, which it 


was not in my line to acquire, would be ne- 
ceſſary to enable m to enter with confidence 
into ſuch a diſquiſition: I ſhall only there- 
fore make one fingle obſervation; but which 
appears to be eſſentially connected with 
ECONOMY, and the pecuniary arrangements 
I am now examining. The edict of 1 776, 
by which the ſubſiſting government of the 
marine was eſtabliſhed, divided the econo- 
mical functions in the royal harbours, into 


two claſſes, civil and military: the latter 


compriſed the direction of all the works: 


whilſt the firſt was intruſted with the ma- 


nagement of the funds, the purchaſe of ma- 


terials, and the care of their preſervation in 
the warehouſes. In certain conjunctures, 
theſe two claſſes were to be called together 


to form a naval board: but the fact is, that 
they have each of them kept the ſupreme 
power in their own hands, with reſpect to 
the affairs of their ſeparate departments. 


Thus, the civil claſs purchaſes, pays, and 


keeps the accounts; whilſt the military 


managers 
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managers dilpoſe of the materials and take 
from the warehouſes whatever they think 


neceſſary for building of ſhips, repairs, and 


equipments. Thust happens, that the per- 
: {ons who have the greateſt influence over the 
expences, have nothing to do with money 
calculations; and yer it is only by a com- 


pariſon between the expences and the ſums 


in hand, that what may be done is exactly 


known, and the ſpirit of economy 18 guided . 


| and maintained. 


THERE are 40 1 many cauſes of re 'axation 


in all public adminiſtrations, and it is fo 


ealy to deceive the vigilance of government, 
that none of the means ought to be neglected 


that may intpire thoſe charg-d with the 
direction of a contiderable expence, with a 
greater defire of regularity ; and they will 
be much more extravagant, if they are per- 
mitted to be 1 ignorant of the numerary value, 


or the exact proportion of the money to be 


ſpent. The Duke of Sully extended this 


principle much farther, When to divert his 


ſovereign from giving away a conſiderable 
ſum of money, be ordered the ſpecie that 


chis gift was to conſiſt of, to be ſpread out 
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before him. Men muſt be invited to eco— 
nomy, by whatever may captivate their at- 


tention in a ſtriking manner, and under that 
conſideration, the ſeparation of the expences, 


from the accounts, as it exiſts in the navy, 
is highly cenſurable. It happens alſo, that 


the purchaſe of materials, and the care of 


their preſervation, being a branch of ma- 
nagement intirely diſtinct from the diſpoſal 


of theſe materials, the ſame claſs of perſons 


is no longer anſwerable to the Miniſter for 
the economy that ought to be practiſed, 


and when he is to examine the yearly ac- 
count, he cannot diſcern from which of the 


two claſſes of managers ſubordinate to him, 
the exceſs, or moderation in the expences, 
proceeds; ; in fine, that diviſion of the func- 


tions, inſtead of becoming a kind of curb 


upon the various chief managers in the 
ports, mult neceſſarily ſerve them as an ex- 
cuſe, when the reſult of their reſpective 
ope ations, amounts to too large a ſum. I 
am therefore of opinion, that the views of 
order and economy would be much better 
attained, if there exiſted but one authority, 


one claſs of managers anſwerable for all, 
and a cloſe connection between the pur- 


chaſes, = 
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chaſes, and diſpoſal of the materials, and 
between the expences and accounting part. 
This propoſal does not make it neceſſary to 
intruſt the management of the harbours to 
' people of ſuch, or ſuch rank, and ſtation in 
life: perſous capable of uniting in themſelves 
the various economical functions at preſent ſe- 
parated, may be found both in civil and mili- 
tary ſtations: but they ouzhtatleaſt, to follow | 
no other occupation, and not have it in their 
power, as at preſent, to abandon theſe 
\ fanctions, and go to ſea; for theſe ſucceſ- 
ive changes weaken the ſpirit of reſpon— 
ſibility. I queſtion much, whether the 
whole corps of officers of the royal navy, ſo 
noDLy ambitious for military glory, would 
much care to direct the building and repair- 
ing of ſhips; and it would be ſufficient, in 
my opinion, to truſt the tupreme inſpection 

to one, or two individuals of that body: 
but that which is moſt eſſential, is, that 
the economical management of the whole, 
ſhould be intruſted to the ſame board, how- 
ever compoſed; and that this board ſhould 
be obliged to proportion the expences to 
the accounts, and to the funds in hand. 
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Ir has been aſſerted, that great ſavings 
would reſult from the conſtruction of covered 
docks, proper to ſhelter the hulks of men 
of war in time of peace: that cuſtom is in- 
troduced in Sweden, and many perſons 


ſpeak highly! in tavour of . 


The preſent Miniſter of the navy, Mar— 
ſhal de Caſtries, who conducted the cloſe 
of the war, with ſo much reputation and 
; vigour, will undoubtedly, during the calm 
of peace, endeavour to acquire fame of a 
different kind; and we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that he will examine with attention, 
all plans that may be advantageous to 
the State, and favourable to Sede e in 
the Finances. 


ner grand article of reform, would he 
the reduction of the old eſtabliſhed expences 
of the Mauritius, from their ancient ſooting; 
they have been carried to a prod! gious ſum, 
ſince the epoch at which the. management 
of that iſland was taken from the Eaſt-In- 
dia Company: but as this ſubject is con- 
nected with political ideas, it is among the 
number of thoſe, the diſcuſſion of which 

| 1 ſhall 

4 
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J ſhall forbear. I think it nevertheleſs ne- 
ceſlary to offer, or at leaſt to point out a 
general reflection: the power of our ſove— 
reign, of which we fſholl perhaps form a 
_ greater idea, after reading this work, and the 
preſent ſtate of that nation which France has 
accuſtomed herſ-If to look upon as her rival, 

are ſo many confid-rations, that ought to have 
an influence on the termination of thoſe ex- 
pences, whole ſource is only to be attributed 
to political ſpeculations. It appears to me, 
a deſirable object, that the triumphs of war, 
ſhould ſometimes turn to the advantage of 

the people; and that advantage can only be 
found in the diminution of their burdens, 5 
in the ſavings that contribute to leſſen them; : 
for without ſuch an advantage, the increaſe 
of the public ſtrength, would in the end, 
become a mere abſtract idea, with all nations. 


VI. Tu 'E expences of the department of 
foreign affairs amount at preſent to about 
8 800, 000 livres. 


TRESE expences the object of ch 18 
limited, have always appeared to me, to be 
maintained in a very regular order; they 
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were formerly much more confiderabl. ; 
and it was under the adminiſtration of th. 
Duke de Choiſeuil, that the funds deſtined 


to this department were ſenſibly reduced: 


that miniſter was the firſt, who demon- 
{trated the abuſe and inutility of the greatell 
part of the ſubſidies, which France paid 
to ſeveral princes, I ſhall not allow my- 


ſelf to examine here, what may be the im- 


portance of thoſe that are {till paid: but! 


am of opinion that tranſitory ſubſidies, and 


thoſe required by particular circumſtances 
are commonly the moſt uſeful, and the 
moſt economical: political gratitude is as 


ſoon evaporated as the gratitude of indivi- 


duals; and paſt favours are unfortunately, 
of little value with mankind. In ſhort, 
the power of France 1s ſuch, that the pru- 
dence of her intetior adminiſtration, the 


good management of her own ftrength, and 
a juſt, noble, and generous conduct towards 
foreign powers will inſure her great reſped, 
and enable her boldly to reject all thotc 


little manceuvres, which ought never to en- 
ter into the politicks of a great nation. 


VII. Tun 
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VII. Tux expence of the king's inte- 
rior houſhold, amounts to about „irteen 
millions, and it conſiſts of the following 
articles, 


1. Tur expence of the king's table, both 
in his private and public repaſts at Ver- 
ſailles, and in his journeys to the different 
royal palaces, including the tables of his 

| domeſticks, the entertainments given to 
ambaſſadors, and the tables of the princes 


of the blood at Verſailles, when they have 


no houſhold there, amount to about eight 
bundred thouſand livres. 


Ta expence was conſiderably reduced, 


in conſequence of the reform made in 1 7803 


and every body will perceive at firſt ſight, 
that this article is ſcarcely ſuſceptible of a 
greater economy. 


2. About two millions of livres, for all 


the expences, united under the ſame ma- 
nagement, and known under the name of 


plate, menus plaiſirs, (trifling pleaſures) and 


afairs of the kings bed- chamber; and as, of 
all theſe appellations, the expreſſion of 
- menus 
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menus plaifirs is eaſieſt retained, we have 
accuſtomed ourſelves to that denomination 
for all thele various expences ; though one 
half of them are really foreign to that de- 
partment, which conſiſts only, of the the- 
atres, public entertainments and other ſimi- 
lar objects. The other part of the ex- 
pences compriſed in this department, is com- 
poſed of the ſalaries of the muſicians of 
the king's chapel, _ of diverſe gratuities 
granted on the treaſury of the menus plaiſirs, 
in favour of ſome peculiar offices at court, 
and laſtly, of various articles relative to re- 
ligious ceremonies, the interior of the king's 


bed- chamber, &c. 


Tur expence of this department was 
formerly more conſiderable; and it may ſtill 
become ſo, under extraordinary circum- 
ſtances; but if a plan of reduction, con- 
certed before my retreat from the minſtry has 
been put into execution, the ordinary ex- 
pence mult be rather leſs than what I have 
ſtated. The king appeared ſatisfied with 
the plan I propoſed, and from which freth | 
ſavings would have reſulted; it was to con- 
vert the immenſe hotel of the menus plaifirs, 

| Int 
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into a cuſtom-houſe, and offices for the 
general farm; the preſent buildings of 
which are in a ruinous condition, and 
are placed in a part of the town where the 
ground- rent is exceeding high: I conſi- 
dered it alſo, as an advantage in the eyes 
of the public to alter the uſe made of a 
magnificent building, which awakens the 
idea of a much greater luxury than what 
actually exiſts; I am ignorant of the rea- 
tons that have been given for laying aſide 
this plan ſince my miniſtry, or at leaſt, for 
Not accompliſhing the Principal arrange- 
ments. 


Tre extraording y gratuit es granted to 
artiſts, ingenious in works of luxury, and 
convenience, are allo paid out of the funds 
of the menus plaifirs; this expence if it was 
regulated with prudence and diſcernment, 
might almoſt be ranked among the expences 
of public utility. The molt rigid mini- 
fters of the finances, and the moſt detached 
from the enjoyments of life, ought not to 
grudge the trifling ſums n 3 ary to at- 
tract into France, the moſt celebrated pro- 
teflors of muſic, and to retain in it tho: 

ſuperior 
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ſuperior talents that adorn the theatre, fur 
they will find a motive for thoſe encou- 
ragements, even in reſpect to the balance 
of commerce. The concourſe of foreigners 
in France, is one of the moſt eſſential 
ſources of the riches of the kingdom ; and 
the miniſter ought not to refuſe the mode- 
rate ſums that may ſerve to augment that 
affluence. It is more eſpecially, a very 
narrow view to diſcourage thoſe artiſts who 
are endowed with talents peculiarly fearce, 
by an haughty behaviour; and that ſtateſ- 
man, who conſiders only their ſtate of de- 
pendence, is guided much more by the 
love of authority, than by general and 
great ideas. 


br ao zeal for the glory of France, 
made me wiſh that all the moſt eminent 
artiſts in every branch, were continually 
collected together, and reſident in that king- 
dom; their number is fo ſmall, that very 
little money would have been ſufficient for 
that monopoly. Beſides, France can compaſs 
this point at much leſs expence than other 
nations, owing to the many enjoyments, 
coveted by all men, which are to be found 
5 there: 
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there; ſuch are the various gifts of nature, 
a favourable climate, a moderate govern- 
ment, and thoſe wreaths held out by pub- 
lic opinion to vanity, and ſelf-love, which 
that nation knows io well how to weave, 
and to beſtow. 


LET us now return to cyphers and cal. 
culations. 


3. Taz third article, that compoſes the 
expences of the king's private houſhold, 
amounts to about two millions two hundred 
thouſand livres; and that article concerns 
the furniſhing of all the royal reſidences, 
the keeping and maintaining of the furni- 
ture, and other valuable elta belonging 
to the crown. 


Tris expence was very heavy : and the 
credit taken in the purchaſes contributed 
to it: I intended, after paying the debts of 
this department, to propoſe to the king, 
to allow for it a certain permanent fund, 
and to limit it to one million, five hundred 
thouſand livres, by ſupprefling ſeveral ar- 
ticles of furniture found, without any juſt 

preten- 
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pretenſions, to different perſons; who have 
apartments 1n the palace of Verſailles, 
This regulation would certainly have been 
conformable to the King's inclinations. 


4. Tas expences of the king's wardrobe 
and privy purſe, the expences for horſes; 
_ carriages, equerries, and footmen ; and all 
thoſe relative to the rangerſhips, the offices 
of grand huntiman, and grand falconer 
to the king; amount to about eight millions. 


Tn king beſtows a great many ſmall 
penſions, and other charities out of his 
privy purſe: and the other parts of the 
above expence are ſo nearly connected with 
the ſovercign's inclinations, that he is the 
only judge of the favings of which they are 
ſuſcepti ble; and it is therefore with the 
aſſiſtance of general ideas only that we may 
form a conjecture on that ſubject. 


VIII. Tux juriſdiction. of the king's 
houſehold, about 20, oo0 livres. 


Ir conſiſts of a body of troops particu- 
larly conſtituted for the maintainance of 
Giclee, 
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order, to follow the court on journies, and 
to keep certain poſts in the king's palace. 


IX. GENERAL expence of the buildings, 
about 23.200, ooo livres. 


Ir we might rely on not having any new 
conſtructions, this expence would be ſuſ- 
ceptible of economy, when the heavy debr 
this department is burdened with ſhall be 
acquitted. _ 


TR expences of the buildings are gene- 
rally ranked among thoſe of .the king's pri- 
vate houſhold ; becauſe in fact, the main- 
taining and repairing of the royal houſes 
conſtitutes their principal obje& : and yet 
it is with the funds of this department that 
the expences of the academies of painting 
and architecture eſtabliſhed at Rome are 
paid, the ſalaries of the profeſſors who have 
the direction of the academy at Paris, the 
particular expences of the Gobelins manu- 
factory, and laſtly, the various pieces of 
workmanſhip commanded by the King for 
the encouragement of artiſts. 

Vor. II. 5 
— E X. TAE 
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X. Taz domeftic expences of the royat 
palaces, ſuch as the falaries of governors, 
the wages of houſe-keepers and porters, 
lights, a {undry other trifling articles, 
about | bs 500,000 livres. 


TirEsk expences are paid in part by the 
royal exchequer, and in part with the re- 
venue of the domam belonging to Ver- 


faill.s. 


Ir will eafily be conceived, that the ſa- 
laries of the governors are leſs propor- 
tionate to the difficulty of their functions, 
rhan to the favour it is intended to ſhew 
them ; the general ideas of economy would. 


therefore, be very property apphed to this 


ar ticle. 


X.. Tor AT, expence of the e Queen? s houfe- 


hold, about 5 | 4,000,000 


THERE was an important ee 
to be made on the article of the tables; and 
ſimilar to what was done in the king's 
houſhold, and I had the queen's permiſtion 
to ſet about that reform. 
: - — XII. Gz- | 
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XII. GENERAL expences relative to the 


Dauphin ; Madame, the King's daughter ; 


Madame Elizabeth, fiſter to the King, and 


Meſdames, aunts to the King, about 


3,500,000 livres. 


Tun greateſt part of theſe expences is 
compriſed in the article of the account given 
to the King; under the denomination of ex- 
ences of the King's houſehold, Sc. but an ex- 
act reſult is not to be found in that work. 
becauſe my aim being, to claſs ſeparately, 
all the expences of the ſame kind, I includ- 


ed in the ſtatement of the debt of the nation, 
the ſalaries fixed for the various places in 


the King's hovſhold, which ſalaries repre- 


ſent the rate of intereſt of the ſum paid for 


theſe places, and which the King owes to 
the incumbents: it was right likewiſe, to 
rank among the expences of beneficence, 
the ſums paid in to the high almoner of 
France: I ſeperated alſo, all tne gratuities 
that do not procced from any determined de- 
partment; and on the other hand, I com- 


priſed in the expences for the royal houſes, 


thoſe paid by the demeſne of Verſailles ; in 


ſhort, the motives of ſeveral other expences 


14 


were 
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were alſo diſplaved : but I ſhould become 
very diffuſe, if was to explain all theſe par- 
ticulars ; and it is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
enumeration given in this chapter, is not an 
account of the expenditure, but rather a 
general ſtatement, in which I endeavour, 
with the help of order, and a regular me- 
thod, to allot a diſtin& claſs to ſundry uſe- 


ful informations. 


I thall add; that my motive, in the above 
ſtatement of the expences commonly known 
under the name of expences of the King's 
 houfhold, was to ſhew, that only one part of 
them concerns his Majeſty's perſon. Exag- 
gerated ideas are always formed on what is 
not clearly aſcertained, and imagination al- 
ways goes greater lengths than truth. The 
nation ought certainly to wiſh, and love to 
ſee its Sovereign ſurrounded by the {plendour 
that belongs to his dignity : the reigning 
monarch is moderate in his inclinations, 
ſimple in his manners, and loves his people: 
ſupported by theſe ſentiments, a miniſter 
who ſhould fix his attention on the reform 
of the expences of the court, would find it 


fo 
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io much the caſier to approach rational per- 
fection. | 


XIII. Tux funds yearly paid on account of 
the royal Princes, brothers to the King, for 
the maintainance of their houſehold, 
amount to about 3,300,000 livres 


THESE have been increaſed a little ſince 
my account given in to the King, for the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Duke of Berry's houſhold : 
I have been told of other gifts from the King 
to his brothers, but their value is unknown 

to me. 


IT ESE Princes enjoy beſides, the revenue 
proceeding from the royal demeſnes that were 
granted them: each of theſe grants, was | 
fixed at an yearly landed income of 200,000 
livres, after deducting all ſorts of charges ; 
but the formalities obſerved in the eſtima- 
tion are ſuch, that even from the beginning 
the real income amounted much higher: 
and I do not think 1 it an exaggeration to efti- 
mate the actual produce of theſe two grants 
at nearly two millions; including the caſu- 
al duties paid on the mutation of offices: 


Ff 3 9 
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this is a peculiar gift from the King, and 
had not been compriſed.in the eſtimation : 
but it is juſt to obſerve, that a part of the 
improvements made on theſe lands, is due 
to the aſſiduous attention of a more limited 
adminiſtration. 


THE Princes of the royal blood enjoy, 
under the Sovereign's ſanction, the right of 
nomination to all caſual offices throughout 
the extent of theſe grants, which comprites 
one ſeventh part of the kingdom; the 
King's brothers have obtained the ſame pri- 

vilege with reſpect to all confiſtorial livings; 
and the branch of Orl-ans, has the right of 
appointing the exciſe officers, ſundry ho- 
norary privileges are likewiſe joined to all 
theſe advantages, and I have not the leaſt 
doubt, but, if the royal family increaſes ſtill 
more, the inconveniences of fo great a ſub- 
ſtraction from the prerogatives of the crown 
will be ſenſibly felt. 


XIV. Tas charges of collection of all 
the taxes, amount, as we have ſeen in the 

tlard chapter of the firſt volume of this 
work, a 58,000, oo 


. 
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As I have already treated ſeparately on 
the particulars of theie charges and the 
ſavings that might be made on 5 ] ſhall 
not dwell again on that ſubject. It mutt 
have been obterved, that I eſtimated, at 
about ſixteen millions, the ſavings that are 
ſtill practicable: it is true that it was under 
the ſuppoſition that all the neceflary 
methods would be employed; nous of Wien 
Ore are beyond the compats of govern- 
at in time of Peace. 


XV. Tus falaries of the corps of engi- 


neers, and Fe 6 ordinay expence of all tho 


works of ingenuity relative to bridges, piers 


and cauſeways, commercial harbours, the 
draining of the tens at Rochfort, and the 
canals for navigation, avout $8,009,000 


Turs is a diſtinct expence from that 


which proceeds from p<rſonal obligatory ſer- 


VICES in the high ways, Or the taxes levied, 
as an indemnitication, 


TAE obſervations and experiments made 
hitherto, by the provincial adminiſtrations, 
and ſome prov inces of the ſtates, afford rea- 
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ſon to preſume that the undertakings for 
bridges and cauſeways, are ſuſceptible of a 
greater economy; but there are fo many 
public works, which it would be important 
to finiſh, and ſo many that it would be in- 
tereſting to undertake, that the reſult of 
theſe ſavings, in proportion as they ſhould 
be made, could not be conſidered as a dimi- 
nution of expence for the royal Exchequer ; 

it would only furniſh the means of doing 
more work with the fame ſum of money, 


Tx inſtitution of the ſchool of engineers, 
for building bridges, and making caulſe- 
ways, leaves nothing to be withed for, as to 
the branches that are connected with inge 
nuity, and the diſplay of abilities: the great 

views of the founder are there to be ſeen, 
and alſo the prudent influence of the famous 
engineer who had directed that eftabliſh- 
ment many years: but a practical method 
of inſtruction on all the general and private 
methods that may operate the greateſt ſav- 
ings in the execution of the works, is ſtill 
wanting : all theſe informations would, ex- 
cluſively of their real utility, early accut- 
tom the n to unite the ideas of pru- 


dence 
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dence and circumſpection, with the ambition 


of puſhing forward, and the ardent defire of 


being diſtinguiſhed from others. 


XVI. THE clan of the n. and 
of the keeper of the ſeals of France; of the 


Secretaries of ſtate (as they are not compriſ- 
ed in the expences of their reſpective depart- 
ments) of the members of the various 
councils; the payment of thoſe perſons em- 
ployed by adminiſtration, eitber for the af- 


fairs of finance, the King's houſhold, the 


Eaſt India Company, or the mints; and the 


diverſe rewards granted to extraordinary la-᷑ 
bours; all theſe articles amount collectively 


to about 4000, 000 


1 thought I had given a wahle exten- 
ſion to the number of perſons attached to 
the adminiſtration of the finances, as well 
as to their ſalaries: it is very difficult to be 


deceived, when no favour i is ſhewn in the 


choice made of theſe ſubalterns, and when 


aſſiduity and abilities alone are rewarded. 


The magnitude of the ſalaries allowed to 


the under-ſecretaries of the various depart- 
mente has often been blamed : but it 1s 


effential 
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eſſential to enable them to make a figure 
{uitable to their ſtations; they have great 


temptations to withſtand; and the power of 


withſtanding them ought not to be weakened. 


The ſalaries of miniſters have increaſed ſuc- 


ceſſively: the penſions granted them on their 
retreat from public affairs, have followed the 
ſame proprotion ; and if we add thereto, the 
gratuities that moſt of them receive on their 
being appointed, we ſhall find that this 
branch of expence 1s ſuſceptible of diminu- 
tion. The immenſe fortunes however, 
formerly made in the miniſtry, the re- 


mains of which compoſe at preſent, the 
riches of ſeveral . families; and exceflive 


abuſes of the royal favour, exiſt no longer ; 


the public OPINION acquiring freſh ſtrength, 


has ſet bounds to theſe extravagant flights, 
and the preſent times are to be honoured for 
it. At the ſame time we muſt own, that in 


all adminiſtrations of any importance, peo- 


ple of real merit give much more to the 


ſtate than the value of what they receive: 


but when men are to be paid, as if they pot- 
ſeſſed great abilities, the choice ought not 
to be indifferent, as if they were all equal. 


XVII. 
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XVII. SaLARIEs of Intendants of the 
provinces, extraordinary gratuities, and of- 
ficial expences, about 1,400,000 livres 


- ” 
— — —— 


THERE are at preſent, thirty three places 
of Intendants, including that of Corſica: 
the ſalaries attached to theſe places are very 
unequal: the Intendants of the frontier 

provinces, and thoſe of the provinces of the 
ſtates are the moſt favoured : the others, 
had only 15,600 livres yearly ; and I had 
orders from the King to raiſe them to 20,000 . 
livres: I do not at preſent remember to 
have propoſed to his Majeſty, any other in- 
creaſe of ſalaries: I was determined in it, 
by a miniſterial motive, as will be ſeen in 


the following deciſion of his Majeſty. 
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«© THE King being made acquainted with 

the extent and importance of the func- _ 
„tions of the Intendants of his provinces, 
„and being convinced, that their preſence 
in their reſpective departments is always 
*© beneficial to his ſervice, has thought fit 
„ to order, as follows: 8 
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& 1, EXCEPTING in the caſe of an extra- 


ordinary circumſtance, of which the King 


alone ſhall henceforth be the judge, his 
Majeſty's intention is, that they never 
abſent themſelves from the province of 
their department, for a longer ſpace of 
time, than three months in a year, or fix 
months every two years : therefore, be- 
ginning from the 15th of April follow- 
ing (1978), the Intendants who at that 
time ſhall have been abſent three months, 
from their departments, - ſhall return to 
them immediately, 


„t 2. Tuts rule ſhall take place for all 
Intendants indiſcriminately, both of the 
frontier and interior provinces; and even 
for thoſe that are at a ſmall diſtance from 
Paris, and from which they are accuſ- 
tomed to abſent thcmſelves without 


leave; his Majeſty repealing all excep- 
tions whatever. 


46 3. ALL Tatendants, who enjoying 
neither penſions nor gratuities, are only 
allowed the ordinary falary of 15,600 
livres, ſhall henceforth receive 20,000 
— „ Hvres, 
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£ 


livres, reckoning from the 1ſt of January 
« 1778; and the King wills, that this ſal- 
+ ary ſhall be the ſmalleſt that is granted 
o an Intendant. 


„ HIS Majeſty, far from requiring them 
to ſhow any oſtentation about their per- 
e ſons, will ſee them with pleaſure, mode- 
rate the expence of the ſtate and dignity 
they may think proper to aſſume; and 
« they may reſt aſſured, that their zeal, as 
% public adminiſtrators, will always be the 
„ only means of acquiring a right to the 
6 approvation. and good- Ill of his Ma- 


jeſty.“ 


XVIII. THE 2 in all its branches, 
the lighting of the lamps from Paris to 
Verſailles, the precautions againſt fires, the 

maintenance of cleanlineſs in the ſtreets, the 
patrols and guard of Paris, coſt about 
| 2,100,000 livres. 


A multiplicity of other trifling objects 
are alſo comprited under the general deno- 
mination of police; and as the city grows 
larger, I do not believe theſe expences col- 
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lectively conſidered, are ſuſceptible of any 
great ſavi ings. 


XIX. Tun maintenance of the pavement 
of Paris, and the care of the quarries that 
are under ſundry parts of the city, occaſion 
an annual expence of about go0,000 livres. 


O the near approaching expiration of the 
long contract made for the maintenance of 
the pavement of Paris, better conditions will 
perhaps be made; but as the number of 
ſtreets is increaſed, the ſavings will not re- 
turn to the royal Exchequer; and it will 
alſo be a long time before the ſum yearly 
deſtined to prop up the quarries for the ſe- 
curity of the City, can be diminiſhed, 


XX. Tun Judicatory charges, at the 
King $ eXpence, amout to about | 
2,400,000 livres. 


Tun lords of manors are now obliged to 
pay only the charges of information: the 
Sovereign bears all the other expences, and 
as that arrangement, though undoubtedly 
burdenfome 1 to the royal finances, is in con- 

ſeq uence 
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ſequence of a law for the interior police of 
the kingdom, we cannot allow ourſelves 
any obſervation on that ſubject : for eco- 
nomy is only the ſecond point to be con- 
ſidered, in all affairs that concern the public 
welfare. 


—— — — 
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XXI. Tux expences of the horfe-patrols 
throughout the kingdom, and in the iſland 
of Corſica, incluſive of the expences for 
barracks, and the falaries of judicial officers, : 
amount to about 4,000,000 livres 
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Wr have included in this article, the ex- 
pences of the horſe patrols of the province 
whereof Paris is the capital; though that 
expence is united to that of the patrol of 
Paris, and thus becomes one branch of a 
particular department. = 


. Arr, the horſe-patrols in the kingdom, 
except the above, are under the manage- 
ment of the miniſter of the war depart- 
ment; and as the funds for that expence are 
paid into his treaſury, they have often been 
added to that of the military in general; 
but ſuch confuſion is not rational; the 
maintenance 
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maintenance of the horſe patrols, is an ex- 
pence intirely civil, as that body is appoint- 
ed ſolely for the ſecurity of the highways, 
and the ſupport of order vie rao the 
kingdom. - 


Tars.expenice was a little augmented by 
the laſt regulation, and yet the tiumber of 
brigades was leflened : becauſe it was 
thought neceſſary to make an addition to 
their former ſalaries. The horſemen receive 
at prota, 


366 Renee for their pay. 
40 livres for their cloathing. ; 


330 livres for forage and renewal of their 
horſes. 


Ix all 736 livres; this is not too much 
for an ambulatory ſervice, which is very 
active, when its duties are carefully attend- 
ed to. | hs 


Tux whole body of horſe patrols through- 
out the kingdom, including the civil of- _ 

| ficers, conſiſts of about four thouſand, three 
hundred men. The brigadiers and horſe- 
: men 
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men, are three thouſand, four hundred and 
thirty in number; this is not quite thirteen 
men for each hundred of ſquare leagues ; 
it is not therefore to be wondered at, if in 
ſome parts of the kingdom, they are not in 
a ſufficient number. I have heard it pro- 
poſed, in ſome plans of reform, to cauſe 
that ſervice to be done by regular troops; 
but then, if on account of the difference of 
that ſervice, the ſlighteſt gratuity was added 
to the ordinary expence of the horſemen, 
the ſavings would entirely diſappear. This 
would not be the caſe, if it was found that 
the cavalry of the army could do without 
the ſame number of troops, who might 
then be employed for the protection of the 
Interior police: but in ſuch caſe, the ſav- 
ings would proceed only from that reduc- 
tion, and they might as well be made in 
the actual ſtate of things, if, which is 
improbable, they were judged neceſſary. 
Beſides, I muſt obſerve, that the horſe pat- 
rols are already ſufficiently under military 
diſcipline, and I have often ſeen the magi- 
ſtrates intruſted with the police in the king- 
dom, complain with ſome foundation, of 
the inconveniences that reſulted from it. 


Vol I. Ox What 
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What would it be, if the horſe-patrols 
were a ſimple detachment from the army ? 
Such an inſtitution would even be incompa- 
_ tible with the principles of our legiſlation, 
and with that liberty of the ſubject, which 
has hitherto been held ſacred. 


XXII. Tas expences occaſioned through- 
out the kingdom, by the maintenance of 
aſylums for the poor, amount to about 
1, 200, oo livres. 


TRESsH expences were formerly more con- 
ſiderable; but as the number of vagabonds 
has been diminiſhed through the diligence 
of government, the funds 5 to 

that branch of adminiſtration have been 
leſſened without any inconvenience: we 
might even reckon on a farther diminution, 
if it was not rational to make uſe of thoſe 
ſavings for the various improvements theſe 
aſytums fill require. 


XXIII. 3 expences of the Baſ- 

tille, and all other priſons, or penitential 
houſes through the kingdom, at the king's 
charge, about 44900, ooo livres. 
| 5 „ ERCL.vs 
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ExXCLusIVE of this expencc; paid by the 


royal exchequer, the royal demeſnes, and 
the general receipt, &c. the towns and 


lordſhips exerciſing ſupreme juriſdiction, 


contribute to the habitual repairs of priſons, 


and the king frequently grants extraot- 


dinary funds, to 2 to rebuild theſe edi- 


fices. 


A BETTER interior management of theſe 
priſons might occaſion ſome ſavings : but 
they ought 1 in that caſe to be applied in part, 


to the expences that would otherwiſe be 
incurred for a multiplicity of neceſſary im- 
provements : this was done at Paris, for 
the new priſon built to ſerve inſtead of the 
Fort l Evegue, and petit Chatelet: the ex- 


pence is not greater than formerly, and the 


priſoners are more comfortable: it is true, 


this eſtabliſhment occaſioned an extraordi- 


nary advance of money ; but ſuch ſacrifices 
are required by juſtice and humanity. Who 


can regret, that a ſmall part of the public 


revenue is employed to mitigate the fate of 
the moſt unfortunate of men! My views 
in this article arc not therefore to recon- 


mend the making of any favings 3 ; on ths 
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contrary; but I ſhall only obſerve, that in 
all expences both of preſſing neceſſity, and 
of great extent, economy becomes ſo much 
the more precious and praiſe-worthy, as the 
cares and attentions it requires, afford the 
means of doing greater good with the ſame 
ſum of money. 


XXIV. Girrs and alms, acts of benefi- 
cence, and aſſiſtance given to hoſpitals, and 
various other articles, which we ſhall here 
enumerate, about 1,800,000 livres. 


PAID BY THE GENERAL RECEIPT. 


1 | | LIVRES. 
IN gifts and alms 115,000 
To the Foundling-hoſpital 178, 9 


PAID BY THE GENERAL FARM. 


To the general hoſpital at Paris 180,009 
To the hoſpital for three hundred 
blind people at Paris 1, 500 
For medicines ſent the provinces 60,000 
ious a FEA Alms 
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Alms given to the. pariſhes at 


Paris, Verſailles, Marley, and 
St. Germain, 1 85 120, ooo 


PAID BY THE GENERAL ADMINI- 
STRATION. FOR THE KING, 


To the hoſpitals in Normandy 150,000 


PAID BY THE FARM OF POISSY. 
To the Hotel-de-dieu hoſpital at Paris 
1 . Fo, doo 
PAID BY THE PROVINCES OF THE STATES. | 
To the hoſpital at Toulouſe, and other 
articles, about 5 100, ooo 

PAID BY THE ROYAL LOTTERY. 

To the Foundling-hoſpital 120,000 


To marry poor girls 157000 
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To the charitable hoſpital in the 
pariſh of St. Sulpice, at Paris 42,000 
PAID BY THE ROYAL EXCHEQUER. 


To the high almoner of France, to 


be diſtributed in ald 240, 00 
To the Foundling-hoſpital 120,000 
To the poor of Paris and its ſuburbs 104, oo 
To Acadian families 1 113,000 


Other various and caſual articles ö $0,000 


IT was very foreign to my feelings to 
| propoſe any reduction in the expences of 
beneficence: but when the diſtribution of 
the property of the religious order of Ce- 
leſtines, juſt aboliſhed, was on the carpet; 
and when I heard mentioned, the penſions 
granted on the revenue of the livings in 
the king's hands, I thought t theſe eccleſiaſti- 
cal funds, and others of the ſame claſs, 
might ſerve to liberate the royal exchequer 
from a part of the charitable expences above 
indicated; : and on this occaſion I drew up 
a ſtatement conformable to that idea : but 
not being born a Roman Catholic, both my 

Fu | inform 
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informations, and my influence were too 
weak to enter into the diſcuſſion of queſtions 
in which the laws of the church were con- 
cerned ; perhaps ſome ſkilful and powerful 
controvertiſts may one day take up that 
ſubject again, and means of economy pro- 
portionate to their decifions will then be 
diſcovered. I muſt in the mean time call 
to mind, that in order to form an exact 
idea of the beneficial or charitable arrange- 
ments that iſſue from the ſupreme autho- 
rity, it is neceſſary to join to the ſums in- 
dicated in this article, thoſe given by the 
towns to civil or military hoſpitals, the 
funds deſtined thereto by the war, and navy 
departments, that part of the income of 
cCharity-houſes, which conſiſts in duties 
levied en articles of conſumption, the ex- 
pences of the aſylums for beggars; and 
laſtly, the aſſiſtance diſtributed in the pro- 
vinces, either in the charitable working- 
ſettlements, or under any other form by 
the Intendants. | 


XXV. ECCLESIASTICAL expenees, which 
we ſhall here enumerate, about 
1 , livres. 


G g 4 8 the 
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' PAID BY THE ROYAL EXCHEQUER, 


| | LIVRES, 
To yarious religious houſes 358,000 
To the jeſuits 216,000 
Expences of anon, Og: TT 
regular clergy 30, ooo 
Ordinary contribution to the 
charges of the aſſembly of the 
clergy, which 1 is per annum 40,000 


PAID BY THE e 


To the miniſters of the royal pa- 
riſhes at Metz; to the chapter 
of Beſangon ; ; to the Holy Cha- 


pel at . Kc. 80, ; 50 


PAID BY THE ROYAL LOTTERY. 


SUM deſtined to moplacs the lot- 

_fery of Piety, and for the build. 

Ding, or repairs of churches Fos, ooo 
Sum 
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Sum deſtined to replace the diverſe 
_ ſums formerly given to various 
religious eſtabliſhments, by the 
lottery drawn for the benefit of 
theſe eſtabliſhments 190,000 


TRE reflections which I offered in the pre- 
ceding article, might be applied with 
ſtill more foundation to the above expences. 


Tre King expends about two hundred 
thouſand livres more, in the war and 
navy depar tments, for the ſalaries of ther 
chaplains. 


XXVI. SaLARIES of the keepers of the 
Royal Exchequer, and gratuities allowed 
them: emoluments of the paymaſter and 
comptrollers of annuities, over and above 
the intereſt of their ſecurity at ve per cent. 
expences of the fund for paying off arrears 
of the treaſurerſhip of the King's houſhold, 
and ſome others, and the accountants 
charges relative to all theſe branches, about 
_ * | 2,000,000 


THE 
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Tux fund for paying off arrears might 
be ſuppreſſed, and its functions united to 
thoſe of the thirty paymaſters of annuities 
on the Guildhall of Paris: in the account 
given to the King, I pointed out the epo- 
cha, at which I intended propoſing that ar- 
| rangement to his can 


In a car plan of economy, the col- 
lective fees of the impreſt court of Paris 
might alſo be reviſed: they are too conſi- 
derable, more eſpecially when compared 
with the emoluments attached to the 

other offices of e 


XXVII. PENSIONS to various perſons for 
former ſervices, or other reaſons ; the pay: 
ment of which is yearly authorized by the 
king : theſe favours are known under the 
name of acquits falens, Peng diſcharges, 
&c. about | 490,000 livres. 


XXVIII. 'ENCOURAGEMENTS diſtributed 
to commerce, and manufactories, both from 
the commercial funds, and the provinces of 
the ſtates, &c. about Zoo, ooo livres. 


THE 
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Tun diminution of this expence can never 
be reckoned 1 in the number of prudent ſav- 
ings, but the intelligent diſtribution of ſuch 
bounties is of a great importance: ſome prin- 
ciples muſt neceflarily be adopted on that 
ſubjeck, if it is intended to produce an effi- 
cient benefit with a moderate ſum. 


TE moſt eſſential encouragements, are 
thoſe that may contribute to introduce new 
branches of commerce and induſtry into 
the kingdom; - then we are aſſured of reap- 
| ing after having ſown ; becauſe we ſhall 
then, either purchaſe leſs merchandize 
from other nations, or we ſhall have a greater 


quantity to dif} poſe of. 


TE! interior trade in erat. wants only 
to be ſet free, and to find the means of a 
commodious tranſport; but there are, how- 
ever, peculiar circumſtances in which ſome 
other bounties from government. may be- 
come very proper. If a province, or a part 
of one, 1s by its ſituation, in the impoſtibi- 
lity of carrying on any trade with the over- 
plus of its produce, it becomes important 
to excite 44 bounties, the eſtabliſhment of 

- ſome 
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ſome branch of induſtry that may be an ar- 
ticle of commerce, and that may, as it were, 
ſerve. to convert the articles of conſump- 
tion into works, the tranſport of which 
would be eaſier and leſs expenſive : and un- 
der that point of view, we ought to conſi- 
der, the coarſe woollen manufactories eſta- 
bliſhed in the innermoſt part of Rouergue, 
and near the highlands of Dauphine, the 
lace-manufactories in the diſtrict pf Velay, 
and even the ingenious wooden works of 
the inhabitants of Mount Jurah, as very 
valuable, Undoubtedly, the ſimple com- 
| binations of ſelf-intereſt, may ſucceſſively 
exhibit all theſe branches of induſtry ; but 
when government has 1t 1n 1ts power to for- 
ward that exhibition, and conſequently the 
progreſs of public good; the pecuniary 
bounties deſtined thereto, are to be ac- 
counted ſome of the moſt profitable ex pences 
of the State, But this principle would be 
wrongly applied, if we were to look for 
the eſtabliſhment of a perfect uniformity in 
all the provinces: for ſome are naturally 
better adapted than others to any branch 
whatever; and it often happens, that places 
adjacent 
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adjacent to each other, are to be * 


by that difference. 


GOVERNMENT | might undoubtedly, by 
the proper application of ſums of money, re- 


duce all theſe diſparities in a great meaſure 


to a level, but it would be wrong to deſire 


it: a continual attention to reconcile fo 


many various intereſts would be above its 


ſtrength and knowledge, and by the ſimple 


circulation alone of ſpecie and of commerce, 


each branch of induſtry muſt find its proper 
ſituation, and its various produce be exchang- 


ed and diſperſed throughout all the world. 


IT is, above all, neceſſary to ſuſpect the 
repeated ſolicitations of thoſe, who without 


any ſuperior {kill, or information, endeavour 
to obtain peculiar bounties from govern- 


ment: ſuch conceſſions, may be conſidered 


as a real injuſtice ; becauſe they do a pre- 
judice to thoſe who follow the ſame branch 


of induſtry ſolely with the e of their 


Own capitals. 


XXIX. Tax expences for the royal ſtuds 


amount to about - doo, ooo livres. 
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THIS ex pence would not appear conſider- 
able, if the end propoſed was attained; but 
it is very great when compared with the re- 
ſult. I do not look on the importation of 
horſes into France, as a branch of commerce 
that ought to be reſtrained: on the contrary; 
theſe anitaels indeed ſpend a great ſhare 
of the ſubſiſtence of man, before they arrive 
at the age when they can be ſold : but for 
all articles of abſolute neceſſity, it is pru- 
7 dent to endeavour to avoid rendering our 
ſelves dependant on other nations; and the 
obligation that France is under, of keeping 
a numerous body of cavalry, ſhould alone 
| Juſtify the care taken to encourage the breed 
of horſes throughout the kingdom. 


XXX. ANNUITY paid to the univerſity 
of Paris, and augmented after the publica- 
tion of the account given to the King 
grants made to the college royal and other 
ſeminaries for education, either in Paris, 
or in the provinces; ſalaries for the ſupport 
of ſums paid to the law, and medical inſtitu- 
tions: in all; about 600,0c0 livres. 


EXCLUSIVE 
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EXCLUSIVE of theſe expences, ſeveral col- 


leges receive ſome aſſiſtance from the towns, 


or poſſeſs an income of their own: the ex- 
pences of the royal military ſchool have al- 


ready been compriſed among thoſe of the 
war department. 


THE moderate encouragments appropri- | 


ated to public education, ought not be re- 
gretted; that education, the ſource of mo- 


rals, and of uſeful knowledge, will always 
be the moſt precious gift that the preſent 


generation can offer to the ſucceeding: but 


money ſpent to that purpoſe, is the leaſt of 


the duties of government; and the perfect- 


ing of general, and particular inſtitutions, 
requires in all their branches, the attention 
of government, and the reflection of ſtateſ- 


men. This ſubject! is immenſe and abſtruſe; 


and I ſtop with veneration at the threſhold 
of the temple. Limiting myſelf therefore 


to its financial part, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that our conviction of the importance of 


education, mult not make us paſs the limits 


of juſtice, nor render the poor liable to 


pay for the education of the rich: this 


would undoubtedly happen, if in order to 
t zeſlen 
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leſſen the price of the board of the children 
of citizens in eaſy circumſtances, the So- 
vereign was engaged to ſpend too large 
ſums on the colleges: thus, rational boun- 
daries ought to be ſought for, and never de- 
viated from, even in the moſt uſeful inſti- 
tutions. Very few arrangements of admi- 
ni ſtrationare entirely unconnected with any 
other: their uſe and convenience proceed 
from a ſort of balance and compariſon, which 
it is neceſſary to attend to: and this atten- 
tion is ſo much the more eſſential, as the 
public never conſidering objects but under 
ſeparate points of view, government might 
often be miſled by the praiſes it beſtows on 
thoſe general eſtabliſhments, with whoſe 
utility alone it has been ſtruck. 1 


XXXI. Mxpals, penſions, or grants to 
the various academies; ſums allotted to the 
experiments of the academy of ſciences ; 
grants to the royal ſociety of medicine; 
{ſalaries to literary people, charged with 
ſome works, and rewards granted to others, 
about»; - Zoo, ooo livres. 


Tas 
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Tux rewards granted in France to learned, 


and literary men are more numerous than 
is commonly believed; for excluſive of thoſe 
included in the above article, ſome others 
are alſo granted to periodical authors; but 
the effect of theſe rewards depends in a great 
meaſure on the intelligent diſtribution, and 
often alſo, on the manner in which they 


are offered, It is by knowing how to diſ- 
cern real abilities, that ſciences and literary 
labours are efficaciouſly encouraged : their 


progreſs, and their flouriſhing ſtate ought to 


be intereſting to ſovereigns ; they are taught 
by hiſtory, that the glory of nations and the 


{plendour of former ages have been immor- 
talized, at all times, by the happy union of 
fine writings and ſublime ſentiments, with 
the brilliancy of great actions. 


XXXII. Tun King's library coſts yearly, 
about - — 100,000 livres. 


T Is expence is not conſiderable, for 


fo large an eſtabliſhment, which 1s ren- 
dered uſeful to ſtudy, and the ſciences, 
by the communication given to the pub- 
lic, both natives and foreigners, of the 


is. *"* Be © II h inſtructive 
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inſtructive volumes contained in that vaſt 
collection. 


Ix is thought to be compoſed of about, 


Two hundred and twenty five thouſand 
printed volumes. 


Seventy thouſand manuſcripts, 
_ FirFTEEN thouſand collections of prints. 
SeveN thouſand collections of genealogy. 


XXXIII. Maintaining of the royal bota- 
nical garden and muſeum, ſalary of the 
governor, and expences relative to the pub- 
lic courſe of botanical lectures, about 

72, ooo livres. 


Tux garden of plants, and the muſeum 
| for natural hiſtory, are the two moſt re- 
markable eſtabliſhments of their kind, in 
Europe; and the ſucceſſive formation of 
that muſeum would have coſt a great deal 
more, if it had not been for the peculiar care 
of Nr. de Buffon, who will ever be revered 


CATS, 5 a | both 
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both for nis eloquence, and his ſublime 
genius: : his great reputation brings him 
as it were, daily tributes of all forts of ſcarce 
and precious productions; and he has always 
gratuitouſly depoſited them in this treaſury, 
the cuſtody of which was intruſted to him. 


IT is reckoned there are about ſeven 15 
thouſand different Plants in the botanical 
garden. 


XXXIV. Exyexcss for printing, or- 
dered by the Intendants, and general charges 
of the royal printing-office 200,000 livres. 


XXXV. Reyairs and rebuilding of 
courts of juſtice both in Paris, and in the 
' provinces; repairs and rebuilding of the 
houſes of Intendants, of the buildings of the 

General Farm, of the falt works, &c. about 
| Soo, 090 livres. 


Tears ſum is diſtin& from the expences 
incurred by the towns throughout the king- 


dom for their private utility. The ſums _ 


3 yearly deſtined to the rebuilding of the 
courts of juſtice at Paris, amount to about 


Hh 2 three 
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three hundred thouſand livres: thus, when 
that building ſhall be finiſhed, the expence 
indicated in the above article will neceſſarily 
be leflened : ſeveral extravagancies have 
been committed tn the building of the houſes 
of Intendants and others ; it will eafily be 
perceived, that the utmoſt economy ought 
to be obſerved in theſe expences, if it 18 
Wines e to limit them. 


XXXVI. Tux end of the poſt- 
office, and fecret expences, about 
450,000 livres. 


THE man who talks to a nation of its 
intereſts, and who more eſpecially does it, 
after having himſelf had a hand in the 
conduct of public affairs, undoubtedly 
contracts great obligations: but without 
forgetting the extent of theſe duties, I have 
likewiſe impoſed on myſelf another law, 

which is to lay down the moſt uſeful truths, 
with the modification and reſpect that each 
ſubject requires. I do not know whether 
it will be found that this intention has 
been fulfilled, but 1 ardently deſire it. 
Left 1 in uncertainty by theſe different ideas, 
14 heſitated 
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I heſitated a moment, whether I ought not 
to abſtain from all reflections on the laſt 
article of expence juſt indicated, but I 

Was not long in diſcovering that ſuch an 
exception would be a reproach to this work, 
in which I have already ventured to treat 
ſeveral ſubjects, perhaps equally delicate. 
I ſhall therefore endeavour to overcome the 
difficulties that are to be found in this. 
One reflection ought to have removed the 
fears of government, namely, when I 
ranked the ſecret expences of the poſt- 
office among the objects that are ſuſcep- 
tible of economy, it was not a queſtion 
peculiar to France I had to conſider, but 
rather a ſubject that is now common to moſt 
nations. In fact, this ſecret branch of ad- 
miniſtration, which alone I ſhall abſtain 
from explaining, or defining, exiſts even in 


England, the freeſt country in Europe. 5 


But, under governments in which the ſove - 
reign and his miniſters could only exerciſe 
a regulated power; under governments 
where the ſubjects ſhould be neceſſitated to 
lay open their political ſentiments, and 
their conſequent affections; in ſhort, under 
a government, in which every ſpecies of 


Hh 3 „ in 
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diſſimulation of this kind would be a pu- 
ſillanimity, contrary to one's own intereſt, 
the ſecrets that might be ſurreptit: ouſly ob- 
tained, would be almoſt a vain and uſeleſs 
in formation. Now, if we turn our views 
from a free country, to a deſpotic ſtate, we 
ſhall ſee all the ſubjects of the ſovereign 
habituated, from their infancy, to fear and 
filence, ſo that their correſpondence muſt ne- 
ceſſarily partake of that circumſpection; 
and the knowledge acquired of it can nei- 
ther be ofany uſe, nor prejudice to them: 
in ſhort, the extraordinary revolutions ta 
which theſe governments are expoſed, ren- 
der a kind of continual anxiety abſolutely 
neceflary. Under what ſort of govern- 
ment, then, would the too inquiſitive eyes 
of the ſovereign produce a great many 1n- 
conveniencies, without almoſt any adyan- 
tage? It would be in that country, and 
under that government, where no revolu- 
tion of any kind was to be feared ; where 
the perſonal prepoſſeſſions of the ſovereign 
| ſometimes decides on the moſt important 


choices, for the good of the ſtate ; where | 


the nation, more ardent in its ſentiments, 
than profound in its opinions, takes much 
w greater 
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greater concern in the perſons at the head 
of affairs, than in the affairs themſelves, 
where in ſhort, the ſubjects are accuſtom- 
ed, and feel the phyſical neceſſity as it 
were, of communicating the moſt inſtanta- 
neous ideas to each other, and often ap- 
pear to be, what they are not the next 
day. If in the efferveſcence of theſe tran- 
ſient and expanſive paſſions, the ſovereign 
partially attends to the ſecret diſcourſe of 
ſome few, or to the confidential commu=- 
nications of their friends and enemies, in- 
ſtead of acquiring greater information, he 
will run the riſk of being miſled in his 
judgments: this hypotheſis may appear 
ſingular; let us endeavour to demonſtrate 
the truth of it, It will always be impoſ- 
ſible to make an exact compariſon when 
the objects to be compared bear no propor- 
tion to each other: now with reſpect to 
moral ideas, the equal proportion conſiſts in 
the uniformity of the views under which 

theſe ideas are conſidered, If therefore in 

the- opinions we are to form of the merit 

of individuals, ſome are judged from their 
actions, or their reputation, and others 
rom their moſt ſecret thoughts, or the 
Hh 4 opening 
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opening of their minds to their intimates, 
there will be no ſort of parity in that 
method of compariſon, and the reſults will 
neceflarily be liable to great errors. But 
were it even in the power of ſovereigns to 
extend the circle of ſecret informations, 
could they become inviſible beings, and in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the innermoſt re- 
ceſſes of our hearts, Alas! of what uſe 
would ſuch a taliſman be to them? doubt, 
anxiety, a continual ſenſe of their imper- 
fections, a vain reſearch of what does not 
exiſt, diſguſt, a general diffatisfattion, and 
in ſhort, a melancholy and ſullen indif- 
| ference would be their lot. Such a know- 
ledge is not to be envied : the heart of 
man ought only to be ſeen from the diſ- 
tance, in which the general diſpoſer of 
nature has thought proper to place it. 
Who can take upon him to aſſert, that our 
Great Henry IV. would have preſerved that 
open, an:1able, and charming character, 
which ſo much contributed to his own hap- 
pineſs and to that of every one of his 
ſubjects, if the art of diving into the tran- 
ſient ſentiments of individuals had exiſt- 
ed, and if he had made an all uſe of 
4 it? e 
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it? Let us confeſs how mean is that art! 
Thoſe extraordinary means ought to have 
been reſerved for the moſt critical circum- 
ſtances, and for times of alarm and of re- 
volts; and then it would have been fo 
much the more uſeful; but in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, it is moſt com- 
monly a weapon in the hands of the wick- 
ed. Calumnies and direct hints are dan- 
gerous: anonymous ones are liable to be 
ſuſpected; but the obſervations that ſeem 
to be, as it were, ſcattered through a pri- 
vate correſpondence, without any particu- 
lar intention, ought moſt certainly to pro- 
duce a quite different effect: and how eaſy 
it is to attribute a pointed meaning to theſe 
obſervations! A man may adopt the lan- 
guage of a friend, of a protector, even of 
an admirer, and by exalting known, or indif- 
ferent qualities, he will bring to light de- 
fects that may give umbrage, and ſtrengthen 
ſuſpicions whole impreſſion will be the 
more laſting. If a perſon in office, or ſome 
ambitious perſon, is on the contrary, to 
be praiſed, or puſned forward, the ſame 
means are employed; and if neceſſary, an 
affected language of impartiality is held, 


and 
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and we ſeem to be out of humour to be 
forced to bend to truth: ſometimes alſo, 
the defire of blaming, or praiſing a perſon 
will make us. announce ourſelves as being 
the echo of public opinion, whilſt we re- 
peat only what is dictated by our own af- 
fections. 


LASTLY, to crown all theſe inconvent- 
ences, that canvas on which the molt ſe- 
cret objects are ſometimes painted for the 
Sovereign's inſpection, is raiſed or lower- 
ed by a ſingle perſon, who may extend, or 
fold it up: and the whole of the picture is 
never ſeen, unleſs the perſon intruſted with 
that function has both the will, and the ta- 
lents requiſite to ſhow it in its proper light, 
and yet this laſt idea leads us to an important 
obſervation: namely, that at leaſt the ſecret 
inſpection of letters by the poſt, ſhould be 
intruſted to a perſon entirely unknown, and 
who, being unconcerned in affairs of ad- 
miniſtration, and diveſted of all perſonal 
intereſt, ſhould never be ſeen at Verſailles, 
nor expoſed to like, or hate thoſe in office. 
I muſt moreover add, that theſe reflections 
are not dictated with a view to any perſona! 


applica- 
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application, even by any diſtant hint; for 
general ideas ought to be independent of 
the preſent moment, fince thoſe who are 
moſt worthy of confidence are themſelves 
tranſitory. 5 


XXXVII. SALARIES and indemnifications 
granted to the ſeveral poſt-maſters ; extra- 
ordinary journeys of inſpection; indemni- 
ties for the franking of letters, granted to 
the commandants of the provinces, and other 
{mall expences, about 600,000 livres. 


SOME poſt-maſters make great profits, 
whilſt it is neceſſary to allow others a cer- 
tain indemnity for the expence of keeping 
the number of horſes neceflary for the public 
ſervice ; this laſt expence might be avoided, 
by increaſing the price of poſt-horſes on 
certain roads, or which is the ſame thing, 
by making the travellers pay for three 
leagues or more, inſtead of two; the pri- 
vileges of poſt-maſters might at the ſame 
time be diminiſhed on the roads, where a 

great concourſe of travellers ſhould render 
their profits ſuſceptible of being leſſened. 


Tur 
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THE union of all the poſt-maſters on the 


ſame road under the ſame adminiſtration, 


has often been propoſed as a proper ar- 
rangement ; for by adopting that method, 
the unprofitable return of the poſt- horſes 

to their reſpective places, without travellers 


would be prevented; but it is unavoidable 
as long as the ſeveral poſt eſtabliſhments 
ſhall belong to different proprietors. But 


though that inconvenience was prevented 


by a collective adminiſtration, it is uncertain 
whether ſuch an adminiſtration could di- 
rect with economy, thoſe minute and nu- 
merous details, in which the inſpection of 


the principals would continually be neceſ- 


ſary. Beſides, as the inſpection of the poſt- 
maſters did not belong to the department of 
the finances, I was not able to aſcertain 


with certainty, the advantages and incon- 


veniences that might reſult from a different 


ſyſtem. 


XXXVIIL ExzMPTIONs and melts 
made good | to the General Farm, about 
800,c ooo livres. 


1 
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Tuts expence conſiſts principally in the 
indemnities allowed to the Farmers Gene- 
ral, for the exemptions of duties granted 
by government to ambaſſadors and foreign 
miniſters reſiding in France ; theſe privi- 
leges are both proper and reciprocal. The 
princes of the blood of France, and mini— 
ſters of State enjoy the ſame prerogatives; 
ſometimes they have been extended ſtill far- 
ther, and a ſimple authorization of the Mi- 

niſter of the Finances was then ſufficient; 
but theſe favours ought to be ranked in the 
claſs of reprehenſible abuſes. bn 


Tux articles tranſported for the ſervice 
of the war and navy-departments are alſo 
included in the above exemptions; thus the 
indemnifications due to the General Farm 
are ſuſceptible of variation : laſtly, the in- 
demnities for the privileges of hoſpitals and 
ſeveral religious eſtabliſhments are likewiſe 
1 in this article. 


XXXIX. Ixconn of the royal order of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 690,000 livres. 


T EIS 
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Tris ſum, moſtly taken from the pro- 
duce of the marc-d'or is principally diſtri- 


buted in penſions to the Knights of the or- 


der of the Holy Ghoſt; thefe penſions are 


of three thoutand livres, and fix thouſand 


livres, according to the ſeniority of admiſ- 


ſion into the order. 


D REvorEp as I am to the cauſe of truth, 


how can I forbear ſaying, that ſuch a ſacri- 
fice made by government, was not neceſ- 


fary? The major part of thoſe who obtain 


the blue ribbon; already enjoy ſome pro- 


fitable place: and even if they did not, can 


there be an occaſion in which money is 
more unſeaſonably applied, than in that 


moment in which a mark of honour is con- 


ferred, the value of which is ſo highly rated 


by opinion, that any body would conſent to 


loſe a part of his fortune in order to obtain 
it? The idea of exterior diſtinctions was 
undoubtedly ingenious : but the primitive 
_ inſtitution conſidered them as current ſpecie 


given to ambition, which was to ſupply the 


place of pecuniary rewards, and that in- 


tention ſhould never have been altered. 'To 


what purpoſe were theſe two kinds of am- 


bition 
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bition then joined to cach other, and where- 
fore has government impoſed on itſelf the 
obligation of gratifying both at the ſame 
tive ? In matters of general adminiſtration, 
ſuch an arrangement is really oppoſite to 
every good principle: it is a prodigal abuſe 
of wealth: it ſhows an indifference to. the 
valuable uſes to which it might be put, 
and more eſpecially a forgetfulneſs of the 


poverty and wretchednels that ſurround ſo 


much tplendour. 


XI. Exyxxces peculiar to various pro- 
vinces and diſtricts; thoſe that are relative 
to the ſeveral dioceſſes in the provinces of 
the ſtates, this laſt article amounts to about 
one million, five hundred thouſand livres 
for Languedoc alone; local expences in each 


pariſh of the provinces of election; thoſe 


known in Alſace, under the name of common 


charges; and the diſtributions made by the 


Intendants, of the es of rhe poll-tax, 


about 1 5 6,500,000 livres. 


Tus article is not ſaſceptible of any 


ſaving; but the Miniſter of the Finances 
ought attentively to examine the nature and 


motive 
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motive of theſe expences, in order to aboliſh 
thoſe, whoſe utility 1s not clearly demon- 


ſtrated. 


THE diſpoſal of the ſums, known under 
the name of unemployed money of the poll-tax, 
otherwiſe its overplus, was not formerly 
ſubjected. to a ſufficiently regular applica- 
tion: I believe, I laid down the principles 
of their deſtination, in a proper manner. 


XLI. CIVIL expences of the Iſland of 


As theſe expences; have hitherto exceeded 
the produce of the taxes, government has 
been obliged to make up the difference with 
the money of the royal exchequer. This 
difference will diminiſh in proportion to 
the growing proſperity of Corſica. Se- 
veral expences were regulated in a manner - 
that ſeemed more adequate to the future 
| than to the preſent times: one article, more 
eſpecially, always appeared to me to be pre- 
mature; 1t was the coſtly expence of an ex- 
act, and very circumſtantial terrier, and fram- 
ed in ſuch a manner that the moſt wealthy 
provinces 
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provinces of France would perhaps have 
been ſatisfied with one leſs particularized : 
but as I found that operation very much 
advanced, and as I conſidered that it might 
ſerve as a model, and as an inſtructive work, 
1 only lowered the expence, by extending 
its diviſions a little more: and I contracted 
at a certain price, for its intire execution, 
within a limited time. Circumſtances have 
rendered this rate book ſo much the leſs ne- 
ceſſary, as the peculiar ſtate of Corſica de- 
| termined me to propoſe to the King, the 
eſtabliſhment of a tax payable Ang na- 
tural produce, which kind of impoſt ren- 
ders the exact knowledge of the extent of 
of landed property, leſs neceſſarx. 


XLII. Variovs expences, the enumera- 
tion of which would require too great a 
number of articles; ſuch as the pay, 
and half pay granted by the Eaſt In- 
dia Company to veteran ſeamen, for- 
merly in its ſervice ; the expences of the 
veterinarian ſchool ; the bounties granted 
for the deſtruction of wolves in the pro- 
vinces; for working of mines, agriculture, and 
nurſeries; ſome gratuities, the expence of 
which is ſupported by the General Farm; 
Vol. II. "T1 the 
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the charges of drawing the lotteries; the 
rent of houſes at Paris and Fontainbleau 
for uſeful ſervices; the internal expences of 


courts of judicature, known utder the name, 
of ſmall neceſſities of the courts; and iteveral other 


fixed, or caſual articles, paid out of different 


funds, about = __ 1,500,000 livres. 


XLII. Turn private expences of the elecr- 
gy, for the adminiſtration of the dioceſics ; 
thoſe incurred for tome eccleſiaſtical ſemi- 
naries ; the aſſiſtance given to old and in- 


firm prieſts; the penſions granted to con- 


verts, '&c*, 750,000 livres. 


XLIV. ParTicuLAr expences of the 


foreign clergy about Fo, ooo livres. 


* This article, together with the ſeven millions an- 


nually paid for intereſt, the four millions, one hundred 


thouſand livres paid of, and four hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres ſpent in the collection; compoſes the 
fam of twelve millions, three hundred thouſand livres, 
which the clergy of France has at its diſpofal. 


N. B. The expences of collection have been eſti- 
mated at five hundred thouſand livres; but about fifty 


thouſand livres of this ſum muſt be carried to account, 


— 


as part of the contributions of the foreign clergy. 


XLV. Ex- 
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XLV. ExyENCEs peculiar to the pro- 
vinces of the ſtates, ſuch as charges of 
meetings, the expences of paying the an- 
nuities borne by theſe provinces; various 
gratuities granted by the King on the 
produce of the poll-tax, in Langucdoc, 
and on the revenue of Port-Louis in Bri— 
tanny : ſome other articles that are not 
compriſed in the preceding claſſes, about 


1,500,000 livres. 


Tu expences of the treaſury relative 
to the loans, a part of which was ſup— 
ported by the King, were diminithed un- 
der my miniſtry : theſe ſavings, with the 
concurrence of the provinces of the ſtates, 


might have been extended a little farther. 
The charges of management, and of the 
aſſembly of the ſtates, are ſuſceptible of 
being reduced; and the economical re- 
ſerve obſerved on that article by the pro- 
vincial adminiſtrations, would have been 


a great incitement to economy. The ar- 
rangements obſerved by the ſtates of Pro- 


vence and Artois, come neareſt to perfec- 
tion: but an uſeleſs luxury {till exits in 


111 the 
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the aſſemblies of the ſtates of Languedoc, 
Burgundy, and Britanny. 


XLVI. MAiNTENANCE of the highways | 
and opening of new communications 
20,000,000 livres. 


Tris expence is the balance of a like 
ſum, ſtated among the contributions of the 
nation, under the denomination of exigi- 
ble perſonal ſervices, or 1mpoſts levied in 
their ſtead. The diminution of this ex- 
pence cannot be any augmentation of the 
King's revenue; but the burthen of the na- 
tion will be alleviated, in proportion as the 
impoſt in money ſhall be levied in a great- 
er number of provinces, in lieu of theſe 
demandable perſonal ſervices. 


XLVII. „Exrzxcks of towns, chambers, 
and hoſpitals, about 26,000,000 livres.“ 


_ Tris | 


*] have already mentioned in the chapter treating of 
the public debt, the annuities payable by towns, and hoſ- 
pitals: and the military expences paid by the towns 
have been included in the article of the expences of the 

war department. The funds out of which the burdens 
ot 
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Tris article is compoſed of ſo many 
objects, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain its 
reſult with preciſion. I eſtabliſhed a me- 
thod by which a regiſter would have been 
formed, in which all the reyenues of towns 
and hoſpitals were to be inſcribed ; but 
ſuch a conſiderable work, compoſed of diſ- 
perſed materials, requires a great deal of 
time, and could not be finiſhed before my 
retreat from the miniſtry. The expences 
of towns, and hoſpitals, are in general ſuſ- 
{ceptible of economy; but as their collec- 
tive revenues are inadequate to the exigen- 
Cies, all new ſavings will very likely ſerve 

only to prevent freſh charges from being 
impoſed on the contributaries: this plan 
ſucceeded at Lyons. and other places, dur- 
ing the courſe of my miniſtry. The re- 
newal of any conceſſion ſhould not be pro- 
poſed to the King, till the expences of the 
town, or hoſpital ſoliciting that renewal are 
inveſtigated : but the aſſiſtance of the Inten- 


of the towns and hoſpitals are paid, proceed from their 
patrimonial income, the caſual revenue procured to hoſ- 
pitals by charitable alms, and the grozs, or conceſſions, 
which have been carried to account in the chapter treat- 
ing of the contributions, or impoſts. nd 
I 13 dants 
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dants is abſolutely neceſſary in ſuch a mi- 
nute examination; for the miniſter of the 
finances poflefies only a certain degree of 
influence and attention ; his principal part 
conſiſts in aw akening „ and ſtimulating all 
thoſe who are able to Mond his intentions; 
he ought to diſplay in all uſeful arrange- 
ments of adminiſtration, ſuch an active 
zeal, that jt may be difficult to aſcertain 


7 the limits of his vigilance, and that every 


one may be conſtantly in motion, and 
think that the cyes of the miniſter arg 
fixed upon him 


XxLVnI. Usrekrsery expences 
1 095 oO livres. 


Tus is the fm I allow ed for theſs expen- 
ces in the account given to the King; but I 


1 obſerved at the ſame time, that the extent of 


this expence depended on circumſtances, 
and the prudence of adminiſtration: for in 
5 that article may be reckoned the paying of ; 
che debts of the princes of the blood, or 
powerful men in favour ; extraordinary 
gratuities, entertaiments, buildings, and 
all EXPENCES incurred by generoſity, profu- 

fon 
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fion, negligence, or unſkilfulneſs. It will 


be conceived how much rigour is requiſite 
to contain ſuch expences within reaſon- 
able bounds, 


Every day, every inſtant preſents occa- 


fion for making uſeleſs gifts, or expences ; 


and the conſent of the ſoyereign is not al- 
ways neceflary for the acts of complaiſance 
the miniſter may defire to exerciſe ; for he 


may be generous, by favourable deciſions on 
the payment of the taxes, by the countenance 


he may afford, under a view of juſtice, 
to claims long ago proſcribed, by the fa- 
vourable price he may ſet on redemptions 


or indemnifications; by the facilities he 


may grant to thoſe who aſſiſt the finan- 
ciers with the ſums they advance to go- 


vernment; by the over-price he may 
_ cauſe to be given for the gold and filver_ 


carried to the mints; by the places that he 
may give to patronage, thoſe he may uſe- 
leſsly multiply, and in ſhort, by a variety 


of other means. Each of theſe articles ſe- 


parately conſidered, appears trifiing, but 
in the three hundred and fixty-five days 
which compoſe the year, we may obſerve, if 
= T1 we 


* 34-4822 * s 
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we attend to it, that a confiderable mats 
of uſeleſs ſacrifices, is the reſult of the 
private character of the miniſter of the 
finances. I muſt likewiſe obſerve on this 
- occaſion, that it is very proper to recapitu- 
late very often, the looſe expences; and 
thoſe that are not compriſed in the ordi- 
_ nary charges: the King himſelf had agreed 
to my obſerving that method, at the end 
of each month, for all the grants that iſ- 
ſued from his beneficence : and yet, IT am 
convinced that no ſovereign ſtands leſs in 
need of the {kill of a miniſter, to enable 
him to purſue the path that leads to order 
or economy. It was alſo, under that 
conviction I adopted a regulation, of which 
experienced and honeſt miniſters will rea- 
dily acknowledge the importance; it was 
always to refer to the King, the demands 
of all thoſe who by their rank, or places 
at court could approach near enough to 
his perſon, to ſolicit his bounty in a direct 
manner. A miniſter owes his ſupport only 
to juſtice, real ſervices, and unknown me- 
rit; thoſe demands that proceed from a 
reliance on favour and credit, do not be- 
long to his department; and he .muſt 
blame 
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blame himſelf, if he only conſents to be 
the inſtrument of theſe demands. How of- 
ten by this ſingle rule of conduct, have I 
not ſet aſide indiſcreet propoſals ? how of- 
ten have I not diſcouraged them ? how of- 
ten have I not foregone. a right to grati- 
tude? A miniſter of the finances ought to 
read again, and again, the laſt reſcript of 
the Emperor of Germany: that prince, 
who has under his command two hundred 
thouſand well diſciplined troops, gives it 
as his opinion in writing, that a ſovereign 
Is only the adminiſtrator of the public revenue, 
and that he ought to give an account to his ſub- 
jects, of the uſe to which it is employed; 
whilſt a miniſter of the finances, choſen 
from amongſt thoſe ſubjects, and without 
any other | ſupport but tranſient favour, | 
ſometimes imagines, that a part of the re- 
venues of the ſtate may be ſpent by him, 
in procuring to himſelf friends, or protec- 
tors; and in obtaining thanks from thoſe 
whom he thinks proper to oblige. 


REC A- 
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| RECAPITULATION 


Of the expences of the State. 


LVS. 
1. Intereſt of the public debt 207,000,009 
2. Paying off of capitals 27, 50, ooo 
4 Penſions 28,000,000 
4. Part of the expences of the 8 
war department 105, 600, ooo 
5. Expences of the navy de- 
partment | 45,200,009 
6. Department of foreign — : 
fairs 8, 500, oo 


3 7 The King's houſchold 1 3,000,000 
8. Juriſdiction of the King's | 


houſehold | 200, ooo 

9. Buildings. 5 3, 200, ooo 

10. Royal Palaces ' 13500, 000 
11. Queen's houſehold 4,000,009 | 

12. Royal family 3,500,000 
13. The princes, brothers gn 
the King 8,300,000 

Carried over 455,500,009 


* 


o. Judicial charges 
21. Horſe-patroles throughout 
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Brought over 455,509,009 
14. Charges of collection of the | 
taxes 58, ooo, ooo 
15. Bridges and cauſeways, &c. 8,000,009 
16. Secretaries of ſtate, and 
inferior officers in admini- 
ſtration 4, ooo, ooo 
17. Intendants of the provin= 
ces ee 
18. Police : 2,100,000 
ih Pavement of Paris 900,000 


2,4004000 


the kingdom 4,000,000 
22. Work-houſes and aſylums pb 
for beggars eee 
23. Priſons and penitential 

houſes En 400,000 
24. Gifts and,alms 1,800,000 
25. Eccleſiaſtical expences 1,600,000 
26. Charges of the royal ex- 1 
chequer, and various treaſuries 2,000,000 
27. Diverſe ſalaries OS ' 400,000 

Carried over 543, 700, ooo 


Brought 
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LIVREs. 
Brough over 543, 700, ooo 
28. Bounties and encourage- Ep 
ments to commerce 800,000. 
29. Studs 800,000 
30. Univerſities, Colleges, &Cc. 600,000 
31. Accademies 300,000 
32. King's library 100,000 
33. Royal botanical garden 72, 00 
34. Royal printing- offices. 200,000 
35. Building, and repairs of 
courts of Juſtice, &c $00,000 
36. Superintendant of the poſt- 5 
office, and of the ſecret ex- 
pences 5 450,000 
37. Other expences relative to 
the poſt-office 600,000 
38. Privileges and paſſports 800,000 
39. Income of the order of the 7 85 
Holy Ghoſt 600, o0o0 
40. Expences in the provinces 6,500,000 
41. Ifland of Corſica $00,000 
42. Various expences | 1,500,000 
43. Private expences of the „ 
dclergy of France 750, oo0 


Carried over 559, 


Ln cotta. 


372,000 


44. 
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LIVRES. 
Brought over 5 $9,372,000 
44. Private expences of the fo- 


reign clergy _ 50,000 
45. Expences peculiar to the 
provinces of the ſtates | 1,500,000 


46. Repairing the roads, and 
opening freſh communica- 3 
tions 20,000,000 

47. Expences of towns, hoſ- „„ 
pitals, and chambers of com- 


) ; 


merce _ 8 26,000,000 
48. Unforeſeen expences 3,000,000 
49. Additional, to form an even 5 

ſum 7000 


Total 610,000,000 


— 


Tuus the general expences of the ſtate 
amount to about, ſix hundred and ten 
millions of livres. 


TE ſtatement I have juſt given, is a 
kind of work hitherto intirely unknown in 
the finances, and not having had any aſſiſt- 
ance, I could not avoid giving up the 
thoughts of an exact preciſion in ſeveral arti- 
cles; but the difference cannot be import- 
_ Ss - ant; 
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ant; beſides, | cannot repeat it too often ; 
this is not an account of the royal Exche- 
quer, nor a ſcrupulous information intend- 
ed for the information of the public cred1- 
tors of the ſtate : it 1s a general difplay of 
the totality of the expetices of the kingdom: 
it is a diſtinct ſtatement of each kind of ex- 
pence; it is in ſhort, a hint for reflection, 

both for the preſent adminiſtration, and for 

thoſe who may hereafter be choſen to con- 
cur in the good of the ſtate. 


J muſt however point out in a few words, 
by what means this reſult of fix hundred 
and ten millions of expence, may be ap- 
proximated to that of the contributions of 
the nation, which amounts only to five 
hundred and eighty five millions, from 
which we muſt even deduct two articles. 


THe firſt, of two millions five hundred 
thouſand livres, for the duties levied for the 
advantages of the princes of the blood, and 
of the mortgagees of the King's demeſnes ; 
becauſe that contribution is not appropriated 
to the expences of the ſtate. 
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THE ſecond, of ſeven millions five hundred 
thouſand livres, for charges of diſtreſs, and 
ſeiſure, which contribution does not in- 
creaſe the royal Exchequer. 


— THERE remains only five hundred and 
ſeventy five millions of livres, of the con- 
tributions of the nation, to pay the expences 


of the ſtate. 
But we ada to this ſum : 


I. The annual income the King receives 
from his demeſnes and foreſts, alſo, the pro- 
duce of quit-rents, and caſual duties, be- 
longing to his manors. This is a branch of 
collection, as I had occaſion to obſerve, which 
was not included in the ſtatement of the 
contributions of the people, nor could it be: 
however, we may eſtimate that article, after 
deducting the charges of collection, and 
thoſe not compriſed 1 in the expences of the 
ſtate, at about nine millions. 


II. TAE 
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II. Tu patrimonial revenues of towns 
and hoſpitals“, and the caſual reſources 
which charity procures to theſe laſt eſta- 
bliſhments; I ſhall eſtimate theſe different 
articles at firſt fight, at about twelve milli- 
ons. 


III. Ir muſt have been obſerved, that in 
the contributions of the nation, we have 
deducted from the produce of the general 
farm, the profit made by the King on the 
ſales of ſalt to ſome foreign ſtates, and the 
profit that would have been made by mer- 
chants, if the trade of ſalt and tobacco had 
been perfectly free. 


Tas two articles amounting to four 


millions muſt be here reſtored; for the de- 


duction made thereof from the produce of 
the General Farm, was entirely relative to 


'* Theſe revenues proceed from the real eſtates, an- 
nuities and manor rights belonging to towns and hol- 
pitals : this was not a kind of collection, that could be 
compriſed among the contributions of the nation. 


exact 
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exact reſearch on the contributions of the 
nation“. 


Tus three articles form together 
twenty five millions ; which joined to five 
hundred and ſeventy five, proceeding from 

the contributions of the nation, makes the 
Whole amount to fix hundred millions of 
livres, or twenty five millions ſterling. 


Ts is the ſum of the revenue that is ap- 
propriated to the expences of the ſtate. 


Tuxsx expences appear ſtill to exceed the 

receipt by ten millions, but this reſult does 
not differ from the general idea that may be 
formed of the ſituation of the finances, if 
we compare the ſtate of affairs at the time! 
gave in my account to the King, with the 
various known circumſtances, that have ſince 
increaſed both the receipt, and the expende. 


I paſs by ſome other ſimilar obſervations; which 
the chapter of the expences of collection might occa- | 
fon, but the reſults are nearly aſcertained by each 2 
other; and we ought to forbear entering into ſuch par- 
ticulars as are not eſſential, leſt we become too 


diffule. | 
Vol. II. R k Ar 
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Ar that time, there was an overplus in 
the revenues of ten million, five hundred 
thouſand livres, but that overplus was nearly 
balanced, by the loans upon life annuities, 


which took place Th) February, and March, 
1781. | 


SrNcx that time, the King's revenue has 
been increaſed by a third twentieth, and a 
tenth on the duties of conſumption ; this 
new branch of revenue brings in about forty 

five millions, after deducting the charges. 


We muſt add to this ſum ; | : 


Tun extenſions of life-annuities during 
1782, and 1783, (thoſe of 1781 being com- 
priſed in my account given to the King,) 
this is an object of about four millions. 


Tu abe (paying off part af 5 
the national debt) making part of the ex- 
pences mentioned in the account given to the 
King, and the laſt term of which 1 18 expired, 
about fix millions, 


The: 
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Tre King's ſhare in the increaſe of the 
produce of the General Farm; of the farms 
adminiſtred for bis profit, the admininſtra- 
tion of the poſt- office, and of the lottery, 
muſt now rite to about eight millions, exctu- 
five of the ſums ſtated in the account given 


to the King. 


Total of the increaſe of the revenue, 
about DE, 63,000,000 


LET us now review in the ſame manner, 
the increaſe of expences. 


Tur Joan- upon life-annuities of 1782, 
ſuppoſing it to have been nearly double, pays 
between thirteen, and fourteen millions. 
Tux loan of the city of Paris, for in- 
| tereſt, and reimburſements 90o, ooo livres. 


THE intereſt of the loan made in Hol- 
land, g VVV 50,000 livres. 
INT ERES r and pay ing off the loan of two 

hundred millions, leſſened by one half, 
. 10,000,000 livres. 


KK. 2. Intereſt 
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INT ERES r and paying off, the lottery of 
1783, | 5,800,000 livres. 


Rent granted to the clergy, at the af- 
ſembly A 1, 000, ooo 


INTEREST on the increaſe of the antici- 
| pations of the revenue, 45 e livres. 


INCREASE of the funds, yearly appropri- 
ated to the war and navy departments, 
about 23, 500, 000 livres. 


Appl row to the funds allowed to the de- 
pe of bridges and cauſeways, for the 
ſupport of the works at Havre-de- Grace, and 
Rochefort, 85 e I ,000, 000 


INCREASE of the expences occaſioned by 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the receivers general, 

ind of the treaſurers; ſupplement for the 
Dauphin' s houſhold, Ind that of the Duke 
of Berry ; diverſe indemnifications, or con- 
verſions into annuities, about 45, 000, 000 


LAsr loan upon life annuities 
| 10,500,000 


oY Theſe 
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Tus different articles amount to about 
ſeventy three millions, and of courſe to ten 
millions more than the increaſe of the reve- 
nue added to the extinction of life annuities. 


I have been obliged to make this ſtatement 
very ſuccinct, that it might not be ſuſpect- 
ed there was any conſiderable error, in the 
reſult of the enumeration of the general ex- 
pences of the ſtate, compared with that of 

the contributions of the nation, 


1 ͤmuſt now ſhow, that this ſituation of 
our finances is not the leſs reſpe -Qable ; for 
ifon the one hand, the third twentieth that 

is to be levied no longer than 1786, is a part 
of the revenue, on the other hand, we have 
likewiſe compriſed in the expences twenty 
ſeven millions, five hundred thouſand livres 
that are 5 off. 


Tm] is not all: the yearly extinctions of 
Vfe-annuities, added to the intereſts ſunk 
by the above reimburſements, will leſſen 
the general charges of the ſtate, about two 
millions, five hundred thouſand livres yearly. 


Kk3 _ _ - Lallly 
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LasTLY, we may reckon that in time of 
peace, the produce of all the duties on 
articles of conſumption, or on the comp- 
trolling of public inſtruments, will natural- 
ly augment the revenue two millions each 
Fear. 

Tuls ſhort recapitulation, which may be 
clearly underſtood by every one, is undoubt- 
edly adapted to guide and ſtrengthen public 


confidence. 


Lr it not be ſaid, in order to fill the 
minds of the creditors of the ſtate with ap- 
prehenſions, that the winding up of the laſt 
war is ſtill very conſiderable; for even ſup- 
poſing that debt to amount to one hundred 
millions, it is clear that the increaſe of the 
produce of the duties on conſumption, and 
the extinction of annuities during one, or 
two years, are ſufficient to find the intereſt 
of that ſum. 


I own the expences may increaſe ; but 

it ought to be obſerved, that the ſupple- 
ment granted to the war and navy depart- 
ments will hinder their expences from re- 


: quiring 
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quiring any farther augmentation. The 
article of extraordinary, or untoreſeen 
charges, which I ſtated at three millions, 
is therefore, as I {aid already, the only one 
tuſceptible of a great increaſe, according to 
the character of leading men, and various 
circumitances. In ſhort, this chapter will 
have indicated the wide field opened to 
ſavings aud improvements of all kinds. 
Happy that winiſter of the finances, who 
in peaceful times, ſhall have it in his power 
to make the beſt of theſe great relources: 
happier ſtill, if that power is the reward 
of his virtues! 


I Do nat even pretend to have indicated 
all the ſavings of which the expences of the 
Mate are ſtill ſuſceptible ; I avoided dwell- 
ing on ſundry particulars, that I might not 
diſguſt by too arid diſcuſſions ; but I muſt 
ſay in general, that it would be ſufficient to 
hake off the yoke of habit and cuſtom, in 
a leſs or greater degree, to find means of 
economy in ſeveral objects, in which a ſu- 
perficlal attention would ſee nothing to re- 
form. 


KK 4 1 caxxor 
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I canxoT however conceal this truth, 
that unleſs a decided ſpirit be adopted in 
adminiſtration, the miniſter will eafily be 
overcome by the favourers of each peculiar 
branch of expence: for they enjoy the great 
advantage of having only to prove, that 
ſuch and ſuch objects are proper or uſeful; 
now, ſuch propoſitions are always true, 
when conſidered under that view; and they 
are eaſily defended when the expence that at- 
| tends them is excluſively conſidered, with- 
out any concern about public credit, the 

burdens of the nation, or the neceſſary 

means to be employed in order to provide 
for the totality of the exigences of the ſtate. 
A real ſtateſman will therefore look for 
 attiſtance, in his conception of the general 
good, and in general ideas: now theſe 
ideas are executed, or laid aſide, according to 
the ſtrength of mind of the man who 
combines them, and the impreflion of his 
character whois to ſet them in motion: but 
that ſtrength which proceeds from a pecu- 
| Har ſituation and circumſtances, and helps 
to withſtand the ſhock of the paſſions and 

to conquer them, muſt likewiſe be joined 
to the ſpirit that guides the miniſter, and 
= _ to 
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to the ſentiments that inſpire him with a 
noble ardour. In fact, let us ſuppoſe a mi- 
niſter of ſtate employed in ſketching the 
plan that ought to be adopted, in order to 
carry into execution every poflible ſaving ; 
he would undoubtedly conceive the neceſ- 
ſity of a concurrence to this plan; and he 
would not heſitate in determinimg that 
ſuch a part of the undertaking belonged 
to the efforts alone, of a good miniſter of 
the finances ; another, to the more or leſs 
unanimous aſhſtance that ſhould be given 
him; a third, to the univerſal influence of 
a prime miniſter ; and laſtly, a en lolely : 
to the monarch, 


Ir muſt be obſerved, however, for the 
encouragement, as well as for the conſo- 
lation of ſovereigns; that though economy 
ſometims runs counter to their defigns, yet 
as it 1s the only duty of the ſovereignty, 
which preſents the idea of a great effort, 
or of a ſelf-privation, it is alſo, that which 
moſt, inſpires the nation with gratitude 's 

for then it perceives their humanity ſtrug- 
gling againſt their authority, and their re- 
gard for the public, againſt their perſonal 
affections: 
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affections: and it is at a loſs how to repay 
the monarch, who promotes the welfare of 
the ſtate, by triumphing over himſelf. 


Bes1DEs, the moment ſoon arrives, in 
which economy is followed by its conſe- 
quences ; for then peace and tranquillity are 
reflored: the retrenching of uſeleſs ex- 
: pences multiplies the means of public 
power and felicity ; the influence of a good 
adminiſtration has no longer any obſtacles 
to conquer, and the {tate becomes profpe- 
 Fous on every fide. F 


We then! imagine we ſee a long neglect- 
eq foreſt, in which all the noxious weed 


have juſt been rooted up, and all ex- 


uberant branches and ſuckers lopped off 
by ſkilful hands; by which beneficial 
operations, the uſeful trees extend their 
boughs, their trunks riſe with greater 
| vigour, „ free circulation of wholeſome 
air vivifies the languid W and exhauſted | 


. nature 18 ein re· animated. 


LET us not therefore be deceived ; eco- 
n nomy in public affairs is not anly the ſource 
| 5 | Qt 
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of riches: but it is alſo a conſpicuous duty. 


Economy rightly conceived, that is to ſay, 
when guided by prudence, is the only 
means of uniting power with juſtice, by 
not waſting the reſult of the people's ſelf- 
privations, and always proportioning the 
employment of the public money to the 
general utility: it is that economy which 
refuſes that it may exact leſs, and re- 
trenches that it may give more: which ad- 
viſes not to throw away the ſeed, on a ſte- 


rile and dried up field, that we may have it 


to ſow in a fertile land: which does not 
waſte the fruits of the earth, but care- 


fully hoards them up, that the produce of 
one ſeaſon may ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of 
the following year. Perhaps it would have 


been proper, that this eminent virtue had 
been called by another name: for mankind 


require ſtriking tokens to make them recol- 


lect what they ought to admire and reſpect: 


but as the progreſſion of their underſtand- 
ings, as well as of their actions, has alwayͤs 


been from the leſs, to the greater, language 


has purſued the ſame courſe: and words 
deſtined to expreſs domeſtic qualities, have 


often been employed to repreſent public 


virtues, 


. — —— — —— ne ned” 9 
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virtues, when there has been any analogy 
between thoſe qualities and thoſe virtues. 
This is perhaps an inconvenience much 
more important than is commonly imagined; 
for that uniformity of denominations has 
often weakened the ſentiments, and con- 
founded the 1deas. May a long ſeries of 
miniſters properly qualified for their high 
ſtation, one day be the cauſe of our reproach- 
ing language with its ſtenlity, and give 
birth to the neceſſity of expreſſing with 
greater energy, the eſteem and gratitude of 
nations! — e MT 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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"HE edi of 3 1784, has been 
made public, ſince the preceding 
chapters were printed: I ſhall not allow my- 
ſelf any obſervations on that ſubject; the 
private, and recent arrangements of go- 
vernment have nothing to do with a work, 


in which the objects of adminiſtration are 
only examined in a general manner: but 


it is my duty to ſhew wherein conſiſts the 


agreement, or the difference ſubſiſting be- 


tween the ſtated liſt annexed to that edict 
under the denomination of reimburſements to 


be made at a fixed epocha, and the amount 
of the reimburſements as given in my 


chapter on the debts of the ſtate. 


1 SHALL take the year 1785 for my baſis of 
compariion ; ; the renmburſcments of which 


am Ount 


„ SUPPLEMENT. 


amount, according to the ſtated liſt annex- 
ed to the edict, to about forty-five millions, 
whilſt thoſe indicated in my chapter on the 
debts of the ſtate, amount only to twenty- 
ſeven millions, five hundred thouſand livres. 


THE obſervations that may be made on 
this ſubject eee: 


1. Tun It annexed to the edi, 
| cludes all the reimburſements on the 
lotteries of 1780, and 1783; whereas, 
in the chapter on the debts of the ſtate, we 
have remarked, that a part of the intereſts | 
of the loans being blended with the reim- 
burſements, it was more rational to diſtin- 
guiſh that expence, by claſſing it among 
the intereſts, the payment of which 1 18 borne 


by the ang. 


2dly, I cave notice, that in my ſtate- 
ment of the reimburſements, I ſhould take 

the year 1784 for my baſis of compariſon, 
and I obſerved, that according to the con- 
ditions held out by the edicts for ſeveral 
loans, theſe reimburſements muſt ſucceſ- 
hvely increaſe : now as early as the year 


+ 
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1785, thoſe on the lotteries, and on the 
loan for one hundred millions, are larger 
by about four millions, than in 1784. 


3dly, THERE is a ſmall reimburſement 
to be made on the loan raiſed at Genoa, 
but it will only begin in 1785; and it ap- 
pears beſides, that in the liſt annexed to the 
edict, a part of the final reimburſement of 
the lottery of 1777, extinct in 1784, has 
been included; though ſome of the pay- 
ments will, in conſequence of their diſtri- 
bution, perhaps happen as late as the be- 
5 ginning of 17 85. 


Achly, 1008 are eight millions, four 
hundred thouſand livres carried to account 
in the liſt annexed to the edict, as a reim- 
burſement to be made to the Farmers- Ge- 
neral in 1785. Now, it muſt be obſerved, 
that I compriſed among the debts in arrear, 
what they have a right to demand from go- 
vernment for their ſhare of the profits made 
on their brenn leaſe. - 


THESE obſervations are ſufficient to ſhow 
in what manner we calculations are con- 


nected | 
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nected with the reſults of the edict of Au- 
guſt. 1784; as they are delineated in the 
articles of the Royal Exchequer; of the 
fund for debts in arrear, and of the gene- 
ral farm. 8 | 
Tate i is then no beni difference; 
except in the articles of the provinces of 
the ſtates, and of the clergy : I am certain, 


I have not been miſtaken on that of the 


clergy ; though I have my doubts as to the 
other. 


Tux reimburſements tothe provinces of the 
ſtates amount to nine millions, five hundred 
' thouſand livres in the liſt annexed to the 
edict : I ſtated them at only eight millions: 28 
1 do not know which is fallacious: but I 
ſhould rather ſuppoſe the miſtake is on my 
part, becauſe. the loans made by the pro- 
vinces of the ſtates not being rendered pub- 
lic by edicts, it is poſſible, that in the 
ſpace of the three years, that I have been 


out of office, theſe loans may have been 


greater than I thought: and yet, I am in 

doubt, whether the king will be indebted 

ſo much as one hundred and thirteen mil- 
. lions, 5 
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lions, at the beginning of 178 5, for the 
loans made by the provinces of the ſtates 


ON his account; that calculation might per- : 


haps, deſerve to be verified again : after all, 
it is for the advantage of the Royal Exche- 
quer that I plead, becauſe if I am miſtaken 


in allowing eight millions for the reimburſe- 
ments to the provinces of the ſtates, inſtead 


of nine millions, five hundred thouſand livres; 
and four millions, five hundred thouſand 
livres for the intereſt, inſtead of five mil- 
lions, ſix hundred thouſand livres; ; the ge- 


neral expences of the nation, as I have 
5 ſtated them, muſt be increaſed 1 in the ſame | 


proportion, 


| T ENTERTAIN no kind of 3 on the 
certainty of the reimburſements to the 
clergy, which amount to about four mil- 
lions, as I ſaid before: and it is eaſy to 

_ conceive, that if they were only of one 

: million, ſeven. hundred and fifty thouſand 

livres far the year 1785, and ſome other 
years, as it is ſaid, in the ſtatement annex- 


ed to the edict ; the clergy would not be able 


to make a free gift of from fifteen, to eighteen 
millions, every five years, without increaſ- _ 
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ing the ſum of its contributions. It is 
true, indeed, that the note in the margin 
of the liſt, ſhould ſeem to indicate, that 
this ſum of one million, ſeven hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres, relates only to a capi- 
tal of fourteen millions: but even that re- 
lation would not be exact, for we find in 
the liſt, that the ſum deſigned to be reim- 

burſed to the clergy amounts to twenty= _ 
three millions, five hundred thouſand livres. 


Tux other triflng differences are too in- 
ſignificant to be corrected. And beſides, 
we muſt obſerve, that it is only that part 
of the reimburſements that is aſſigned on 
the non-appropriated revenue, which it is 
intereſting to be acquainted with : the other 
is effected by a transfer, as it can be exe- 
cuted by loans oaly ; thus the form that I 
adopted in the preceding chapter, ſtill ap- 
pears to me to be the moſt inſtructive. 


